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| Five Million Letters Are Car- 
ried Daily in New York’s 


Finds Owners Believe 
System 
| 





Minneapolis Reserve Bank  JNSTALLATION of pneumatic tubes, 

ae * by which mail is sent by air pres- 

Says Level for July S Be- sure through tubes, in New York, 

low That of June and Low- Chicago and Boston, was an outstand- 
est in Recent Years ‘ 


ing step in speeding up intra-city de- 
livery service in those areas, it was 
Drop Is Attributed 
In Part to Drought 


Allocations of Federal Aid 
For Road Building Made 
To Give Employment in 
More Arid Regions 


Cut in Railroad Rates | 
On Stock Is in Effect 


MANY cattle owners feel that it is 
-"* desirable to hold their stock rather 
than market it now, in view of the 
low prices being received and the com- 
paratively small number of cattle in 
the country, the Department of Agri- 
culture stated Aug. 16. 

It is probable that some livestock 
may be forced on the market in the 
drought area, the Department said, 
but the sections where the drought 
was worst have only a small part of 
the country’s livestock supplies and 
there has been little evidence of forced 
marketing so far. Low prices have 
been a factor in averting heavy move- 
ment of cattle to market. The De- 
partment’s statement follows in full 
text: 

Little evidence of forced marketing 
of livestock because of the drought 
appears in reports received by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics of 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture from its local represent- 
atives at 18 of the leading livestock 
markets. In many instances stock- 
men are holding back stock that might 
now go to market if prices were more 
favorable. 

Prices of all livestock have declined 
materially in recent months because 
of weakened consumer demand, say 
Bureau officials. This, they say, is 
particularly true in the case of cattle 
prices and wholesale beef prices which 
are now about 35 per cent lower than 


stated orally Aug. 16 at the Post Office 
Department. 

“They have proved the most satis- 
factory method of transporting mail 
between city stations,” if was said, 
“particularly in New York, with its 
congested streets, replacing trucks pre- 
viously engaged for this purpose.” 

In the New York City general post 
office, projectile-like carriers shoot be- 
neath the streets at an uninterrupted 
speed of from 25 to 30 miles an hour, 
it was explained. The frequency of 
dispatch and capacity of carriers per- 
mit stations to receive and transmit 
nearly 150,000 letters every hour. In 
one day, records reveal, 27,243 con- 
tainers were dispatched through the 
tubes, with a total capacity of more 
than 10,000,000 letters. 

“Although tubes are not used to 
maximum capacity, the general yearly 
average is about 5,000,000 letters a 
day,” it was pointed out. 

This method of transportation of 
mail was first suggested in 1667 by 
Denis Papin, who read a paper before 
the Royal Society of London, in which 
he explained a device for sending a 
carrier containing mail through tubes 





Farm Income From Cash 
Grains, Dairy Products and 
Hogs Less Than Two-thirds 
That of 1929, Survey Shows 


Department of Agriculture An- 
nounces Rain in Some 
Plains States; Finds Little 
Forced Selling of Cattle 





Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 16.—The bus- | 
iness volume for July in the ninth Fed- 
eral reserve district decreased sharply 
from June and was below the July level 
of other years also, according to the 
preliminary summary of agricultural and 
business conditions just issued by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapolis. 
The decline is attributed in part to the, 
excessively hot weather. | 

The statement of the Minneapolis bank | 
follows in full text: 


The volume of business in this district 
in July decreased sharply both from the 
level of June and from the levels of July 


Preliminary arrangements for re- 
lief work in the drought-stricken 
areas had been completed in some 
branches of the Federal Government 
Aug. 16 and some measures already 
were being placed in effect, accord- 
ing to statements at Federal depart- 
ments. 

Definite allocations of funds to 
States from the Federal-aid road 
fund for the next fiscal year were 
announced Aug. 16 by the Secretary 
of Agriculture, Arthur M. Hyde. 
Mr. Hyde said this action would en- 
able the States to proceed without 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 7.] 


delay in their road improvement [Continued ‘on Page 3, Column 4.] in other recent years. The decline re- aE a aia 
programs, thus providing employ- flected the effect of the excessively hot Si f S ] 
ment to farmers whose crops have weather which has not been equaled in |: ites or evera 


Decline Is Recorded 
In Wholesale Prices 
For Month of July, 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Says Index Is 84 Com. 
pared to 86.8 for June; 
Farm Prices Lower 


recent years and which was disastrous 
for the grain crops in certain parts of 
the district. The index of debits to in- 
dividual accounts in 17 cities after ad- 
justment for seasonal variations was 99 
in July as compared with 111 in June 
and 134 in July a year ago. The coun- 
try check clearings index was 94 in July 
as compared with 107 in June and 125 
in July last year. 


Car Loadings Smaller 

A portion of the decrease as compared 
with a year ago was due to the abnor- | 
mally large volume of grain moving last | 
year. Total freight car loadings dur- 
\ing the four weeks ending July 26 were | 
19 per cent smaller than a year ago.| 
All commodity groups showed decreases 
except coal and coke which showed a 
7 per cent increase. Decreases, as com- 
pared with-a year ago, occurred in de- 
partment store sales, electric power con- 
sumption, number of building permits is- 
sued, grain, cattle and hog marketings 
and iron ore, flour, and linseed product 
shipments. There was a small increase 
in the value of building permits issued | 
and in the number of sheep marketed. 

Farm income from cash grains, dairy 
products ‘and hogs marketed during 
July was less than two thirds of the in- 
come from these products marketed in 
July last year. The decrease was due 
to tremendous declines in the volume of 
grain marketed as well as lower prices. 
The July potato price was higher than a/| 
year ago, but all other farm products | 
were lower, the decreases ranging from 
14 per cent for milk to 49 per cent for 
rye. Wheat and rye prices again made 


been ruined and who must find other 
sources of income. 

The Governors of 10 States and rep- 
resentatives of three others were re- 
turning home after a series of confer- 
ences with President Hoover, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, and other Federal 
officials at which plans for a national 
relief program had been formulated. 

The organization of the Nationa] Live- 
stock Marketing Association is such as 
to make it particularly suitable for pro- 
viding relief to livestock owners, it was 
stated orally at the offices of the Federal 
Farm Board Aug. 16, and the facilities 
of the association will be used to aid 
in relieving distress. 

Reduced Rates in Effect 

Reduced rates on livestock being 
shipped out of drought areas for feed- 
ing and on feed shipped into drought 
areas had been placed in effect by the 
railroads over much of the drought dis- 
trict, and the American Red Cross was 
ready with a $5,000,000 fund to act in| 
cases of extreme need. The Public | 
Health Service had taken cognizance of 
health menaces involved in the situation 
and was preparing to prevent or check 
disease epidemics. 

The Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced Aug. 16 that there has been 
found little evidence of forced marketing | 
of livestock, and advised cattlemen to; 
withhold their stock from the market 
in view of the low prices and of the com- 
paratively small number of cattle in the 
country. 

Rains in the plains States provided 
some relief from the drought Aug. 15, | 
J. B. Kincer, chief of the the Division | 
of Agricultural Meteorology of the 


~ Veterans’ Hospitals 
To Be Chosen Soon 


‘General Locations for Nine 
| New Institutions Have Al- 
ready Been Selected, Fed- 
eral Bureau Says 








Sites for several of the nine new vet- 
| erans’ hospitals involved in the Veter- 
ans’ Bureau construction program will 
| be chosen soon, according to oral state- 
|'ments on Aug. 16 at the office of the 
| Director of the Bureau. 


Issuance of invitations for bids for the 
construction work awaits the selection 
| of sites, it was stated, although the gen- 
eral locations in practically all States 
covered in the program have already 
been determined. 

The program calls also for additions 
to 10 hogpitals now existing, and this 
construction work is already under way, 
according to the statement. The bill (H. 
R. 234) covering the program, was ap- 
proved by the President last December, 
and makes $15,950,000 available imme- 


Wholesale prices in July were in gen- 
eral below the level for June and the 
purchasing power of the dollar com- 
pared to that of 1926 as a base was 
$1.19, according to a monthly statement 
issued Aug. 16 by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Department of Labor. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The wholesale price index number of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
Department of Labor is here presented. 
Of the 550 commodities of price series for 
which comparable information for June 
and July was collected, increases were 
shown in 57 instances and decreases in 
236 instances. In 257 instances no 
change in price was reported. 

This index stands at 84.0 for July, 
compared with 86.8 for June. This is on 
the basis of the average for 1926' equal- 
ling 100. Based upon these figures the 
purchasing power of the 1926 dollar 
represented $1.19 in July, 1930. 

Farm Prices Decrease 
| ‘Farm products decreased in price, with 
1c s s, W . 7 ’ 8S, | 
[Continued on Page 3, Column 2] | pelines in cats, when, bee, cattle, hogs, 


— The decrease in th P $ rhol 

Data to Be Gathered from ae paae tonal ay yg ae wae, 
| 

for corn and hay. Foods declined over 

On Drought Damages ‘3: 0 oods declined over 





the building of additions. 
Alabama Site Selected 
The latest action toward site selection 


Tuscaloosa as a site for the new hospital 
to be erected in Alabama. This institu- 
tion is to have 250 beds for general med- 


ing July. 








Aerial Scouting Fleet 
Will Gain Six Planes 


There will be a net gain of six air- said. 
; : | The general s sel : 
planes in the Scouting Fleet when the & site selected for Indiana 


: is within a radius of 50 miles of In- 
three battleships ordered decommissioned 


dianapolis. The new hospital there is 
have been detached and the five new |‘? have 150 beds for all types of patients, 
cruisers have reported for Service, it 


but a for general medical and sur- 
gica] patients, and also is to be equipped 

was stated orally Aug. 16 on behalf of | with facilities for a regional office Thi 
the Bureau of Aeronautics. we is to oom approximately $500,000. 
Aircraft of the Scouting Fleet will aco or the vicinity has been selected 
a , as the general loéati P spite 
participate in fleet problem maneuvers ee co ar tee 


équipped with facilities for a regional 
| office. It will cost $1,100,000, it was 
Somewhat higher prices were recorded 

per cent from the June average, 
| fresh and cured meats, coffee, flour, lard, 
land canned fruits sharing in the de- 
| crease. 

Hides and leather products were some- 
what lower than in June, with hides and 
skins showing an appreciable drop and 
| leather a minor decline. Practically no 
change was reported for boots and shoes | 


Agriculture Department Asks 
Crop Reporters to Collect Facts 


s 





The Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur 
M. Hyde, stated orally, Aug. 16, that the 


; ; I to be erected in Texas, it was state 

Department is sending out question- and other leather products. Textile | en route to southern waters for the Win- and this hospital will be ciatteat ae 

naires to 100,000 crop reporters in the products were downward, with cotton | ter, according to recent orders announced | 300 beds for neuropsychiatric patients 

drought area to obtain information on | goods, silk and rayon, woolen and wor-' by the Department of the Navy. land facilities for a regional office, at a 
’ 


|sted goods, and other textiles all par- 


the number of families in need, holdings | ste ‘ 3 é 
| ticipating in the decline. 


of livestock, supplies of feed, and the ‘tin ¢ : 
kind and amount of help needed. Building materials continued to decline, 

The replies, he said, will give the na- | !umber, structural steel, and paint mate- 
tional committee which will coordinate | 
drought relief a view of local needs. The | 
information, he said, will be checked by 
the county committees to be named by 
the governors of the States. 

Instructions have been sent to county 
agents by the Department, he said, on 
the certification of shipments of live- 
stock and feed for handling under the 
special reduced freight rates applicable | 
in the drought areas. 

Mr. Hyde said there are 500,000 cattle 
and 1,000,000 sheep in Montana which 
must be moved’ out of the State “at a 
very early day” because of shortage of 
feed. The Department is telegraphing 
to the governors of Colorado, North and 
South Dakota, and Minnesota, he said, 
asking them to get in touch with bank- 
ers and others to arrange for the removal | 
of this livestock, either through purchase 
from the Montana owners or through 
partnership arrangements’ with the 
owners. 

The intermediate credit banks can pro- 
vide aid in carrying this livestock, Mr. | 
Hyde said, through loans to local asso- 
ciations which can show themselves to 
be responsible organizations. The sales 
of stock might thus be spread over the | 
next year, obviating immediate forced 
sales on a low-price market. 

The national committee which was de-| 
cided upon at the recent conference of 
governers with the President will include 
representatives of the Federal Farm 
Board, the Federal Farm Loan Board, 
the Red Cross, the Department of Agri- 
culture, and the railroads, he said. 

In addition, the Department of Agri- 
culture is providing through the radio 
and in written’statements information 
to farmers on the care of drought-in- 
jured lands and on crops which may still 
she raiced in the Fall if the droncht 


total cost of $1,200,000. 

Bids for an addition of 475 beds to 
the hospital at Somerset, N. J., have 
been called for, and this with an addi- 
tion of 1,000 beds to the existing fa- 
cilities at Northport, Long Island, wili 
cost $1,900,000, it was disclosed. 

West Virginia Hospital 

A new hospital for West Virginia is to 
be erected on a site not yet selected, 
and will contain 125 beds and will re- 
quire an expenditure of $700,000. 

The work of adding facilities for 150 
beds and added quarters for attendants 


The planes aboard the three battle- 
ships probably will be sent to replace 
other craft either with the fleets or at 
shore stations, it was said at the Bureau 
of Aeronautics, but no orders have been 
‘issued yet affecting these units. 
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Vocation of Lighthouse Keeper 
Becomes Complex Technical Jeb 








[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 





Knowledge of Mechanics, Electricity and Radio Trans- | 
mission Required in Operating Equipment, Says 
Deputy Commissioner King 


To Be Limited in 193] 








HE LONELY lighthouse keeper, | tions of science to the work of the 
who, at the beginning of this cen- | Lighthouse Service of the Depart- 
tury, trimmed the wicks of his kero- | ment of Commerce during our present 
sene lamps and kept his steam fog- | generation, the adoption of the radio 
horn in good voice, now has to be con- to the safeguarding of life and prop- 
siderably more of a technician, it was erty on the sea is easily the most 
stated in an address, on Aug. 17, by outstanding. ‘ 
Harold D. King, Deputy ComMissioner To many of you the stately towers 
of the Bureau of Lighthouses, Depart- marking the rocky headlands or lurk- 
ment of Commerce. : ing sandbars of our coasts are fa- 
Now he must know something of |. maliar and striking features of the 
Diesel-engine electric generators, mo- landscape, especially during these va- 
tor-driven air compressors, rotary con- cation months. To others they are 
verters, radiobeacon transmitters and known only from picture or romantic 
other machine-age developments that | tale, but to all of you, I’m sure, the 
have kept pace with the increasing vety word “lighthouse” will at once 
use of the seas and the growing need suggest the ideals of reliability and 
for safety, according to Mr. ‘King. service. Not one of you but has heard 
Mr. King spoke by radio through stories of the devotion to duty of the 
WMAL and affiliated stations of the |ighthovse keeper, of his faithfulness 
Columbia Broadeasting System, His to trust in the face of isolation, storm, 
address follows in ull text: | and oftimes illness and suffering. Did 
It seems especially appropriate that time permit, I might recount from the 
the radio should be the agency | annals of the service many incidents 
through which the opportunity is | touched with the real humor or pathos 
given me to bring to you a message | 
af the cervice af science ta the mari- | 





Authority From Congress 





jing drugs which may enter the United 
States in 1931, will be fixed by the Fed- 


effect at the beginning of the calendar 
year, according to an oral statement 
Aug. 16 by the Chief of the Bureau, H. 
J. Anslinger. 

Acting under authority of the act of 
the last Congress creating the Bureau, 
the Federal narcotic authorities, with 





Mr. Anslinger, who anticipates that the 
authorized importation will be in the 
neighborhood of 140,000 pounds of opium 
a year, the approximate volume of re- 
ceipts for the last few ‘years, 

The Public Health Service, by direc- 
tion of the law, must make a report to 











diately for the new construction and for | 


new lows for the post-war period dur-| Was to choose the general vicinity of | 


ical and surgical patients and will be | 


‘Import of Habit Drugs 


Narcotics Bureau to Act Upon | 


A limit on the imports of habit-form- | 


eral Narcotic Bureau in October to take | 


the assistance of the Public Health Serv- | 
ice, will limit entries of narcotics, said | 





: Presenting the Official News of the Legislative, Executive and Judicial Branches of the 
Federal Government and of Each of the Governments of the Forty-Eight States 
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Many Prospects — 
InForeign Fields. 
Explored for Oil 


Search for New Sources of 
Petroleum in Other Coun- 
tries Surveyed by Depart- 
ment of Commerce 


Trinidad Production 
Attains Major Rank 


Morocco, New Zealand, Dutch 
Indies, Persia and _ Latin 
America Scenes of Active 
Operations, It is Stated 


Continued activities in the world-wide 
search for oil are reflected in drilling 
operations in remote corners of the 
globe, as reported by foreign offices of 
the Department of Commerce and made 
public, Aug. 16, by the Minerals Division. 

Petroleum explorations in Morocco, 
according to advices from Consul Parker 
W. Buhrman, at Casablanca, indicate 
the presence of oil sufficient in some 
cases to induce further ‘ operations. 
While evidences of petroleum in_ the 
Riffan foothills show promise, explora- 
tions were not undertaken until recent 
years on account of the unsettled con- 
| ditions. 
Research to Be Restricted 

A number of small companies have 
been organized for research in this area 
and the protectorate government has 
now intervened, apparently with the ob- 
ject of controlling whatever fields may 
be discovered. A company has_ been 
formed with the title of Societe Cheri- 
fienne des Petroles, including French and 
German interests, and has supplied itself | 
with machinery for new drillings, ac- 
cording to the advices. 

In New Zealand, Consul Walter F.} 
Boyle, at Auckland, reports, strong seep- 
ages of oil and gas at Waitangi have 
induced previous drilling in this area, | 
and it is now claimed that deeper drilling | 
may bring satisfactory results. - Oil has 
{never been found in commercial quanti- 
ties in New Zealand, but press reports 
reviewing the present explanations in the 
|neighborhoed of Gisborne veport the in- 
tention to drill a new well in the Wait-| 
angi area where the cretaceous sands! 
lie nearer the surface. 

Growing Output of Trinidad 

The petroleum industry in Trinidad 
had an output of 8,715,652 barrels in 
11929 which places that-country as the 
principal oil-producing country of the 
British Empire, according to a report 
from Vice Consul Alfredo L. Demorest. 
| The petroleum industry has continued 
;to expand in Trinidad and recent de- 
|velopments tend to show that the oil 
deposits are much greater than estimated. 
|The rapid development of this industry 
has added materially to the general pros- 
|perity of the colony, according to the 
| report. 

In Java, the Department is advised by 
Assistant Trade Commissioner August 
| Brauer Jr., at Batavia, a new oil well is 
reported to have been struck at Perlak. 


Bataafsche Petroleum Maatschappij, the 
local press states, declaring that the new 
well has a production capacity of 200 
tons a day. 

Developments in Persia 


Assistant Commercial Attache Homer 

S. Fox, at London, advises that at the 
annual meeting of the Anglo-Persian Oii 
Co. it was announced that Persian op- 
erations continue extremely satisfactory 
and that recent wells include one which 
is likely to compare favorably with the 
world’s record. 
A topping plant is being established in 
| Persia to eliminate surplus constituents 
{for return to storage in the oil rock. It 
was reported that a cracking unit is now 
in operation at the Swansea plant and 
that another unit is being added. 

On the Western Hemisphere, activities | 
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The operation is being carried on by the ' 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


° ° | e 
_Motorsin Arabia President Plans 


Displacing Camels 


Automobile Takes Second 
Place Among Imports of 
Hejaz Kingdom 





JHEN certain leading desert chief- 
tains of the Arabian kingdom of 
the Hejaz discovered that motor cars 
were speedier and more comfortable 
than the traditional horses, camels or 
donkeys, they became automobile own- 
ers and their horseback followers 
were obliged to do the same in order 
to keep up with the procession, accord- 
ing to a statement, on Aug. 16, by the 
Department of Commerce. 

In four years automotive products, 
mainly from the United States, have 
become second in value in the country’s 
imports, says the statement, which 
was based on information from the Au- 
tomotive Commissioner in the Near 
East, Ralph F. Chesbrough. 

King Ibn Saud now travels at the 
head of an automobile caravan, and 
pilgrims go to Mecca behind a steering 
wheel, according to the Department’s 
statement, which follows in full text: 

The material increase in motor 
transportation during recent years in 
the Arabian Kingdom of the Hejaz, 
Nejd and Dependencies foretells the 
growing importance as an automobile 
market of that former part of the 
Ottaman Empire where the motor car 
driver is supplanting the cameleer and 
American automobiles are speeding 
pilgrimages to Mecca, according to 
a report received in the Department of 
Commerce from Ralph F. Chesbrough, 
Automotive Trade Commissioner to the 
Near East. 


Only a few years ago the motor car 
was virtually unknown in this part of 
Arabia; the first record of an imported 
automobile is dated at the end of 1926. 


[Continued on 


Uniform Enactment 
On Licensing of Air 


Traffic Is Approved 


Page 2, Column 4.] 


Measure Recommended by 


Law Conference to States| 
Said to Be Supplement to, 


Federal Regulations 





State of Illinois: 
Chicago, Aug. 16. 


A uniform licensing act on air traffic, | 


requiring licenses of aircraft and airmen 
operating within a State, was recom- 
mended Aug. 16 by the National Confer- 
ence of Commissioners on Uniform State 


Laws for enactment in all the States of | 


the Union. The measure was adopted 
by the conference on a final vote by 
States of 35 to 1. Commissioners of 
Pennsylvania voted in the negative. 

State statutes patterned after the 
measure would supplement Federal reg- 
ulation of interstate flights and opera- 
tions. The act would declare the pol- 
icy of the State to be that of the Fed- 
eral legislation and regulation. 


The conference’s approval to act was| 
|given with but meager discussion and no 


expressed opposition. In presenting the 
second tentative draft, Randolph Barton 
Jr., Maryland, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee drafting the act, declared that there 
is a distinct field for State regulation 
of aircraft, apart from the provisions 
of the Federal Air Commerce Act, to 
cover intrastate flights and aeronautic 


operations. 
The Federal statute, he explained, 
does not attempt to control State li- 


censing in matters of purely intrastate 
commerce. That act furthermore, he 
said, contemplates State legislation so 
that “the whole field will be covered.” 
After citing the need of a uniform State 
statute, Mr. Sarton said that “to aban- 


don the subject would leave uncovered | 


a wide and dangerous field of rapid de- 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 2.] 





Two Hundred Congress Members 


Heard by Radio During Session 


N ORE than 200 members of Con- 

gress made speeches aggregating 
in excess of 500,000 words over the 
networks of the National Broadcast- 
ing Co, and the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System during the 71st Congress, 
according to records made available 
Aug. 16. 

Statistics computed by the two net- 
works, and filed with the Federal 
| Radio Commission, denote the in- 
| creased use being made of radio for 
the discussion of pending legislation, 
it was stated orally at the Commis- 
sion, 


The figures of the National Broad- 
casting Co. were to the effect that 
more than 100 addresses, totaling in 
excess of 250,000 words, were put on 
the air from Washington since the 
beginning of the Tist Congress in 
April, 1929, until July, when the spe- 
cial session ended. More than one- 
third of the Members of the Senate 
and in excess of 50 Members of the 
House were heard over this network 
during the period. 





| 


| 


Columbia reported to the Commis- 
sion that 72 Senators. equally divided 


Figures Recorded With Federal Commission Show 
That More Than Half Million Words 


Spoken During Programs 


Were 


and 19 Representatives spoke over its 
network during the same period. It 
estimated that the speeches approxi- 
mated some 250,000 words. 

Besides Members of Congress, it was 
reported, President Hoover, members 
of the Cabinet, and other Federal offi- 
cials made numerous appearances be- 
fore, the microphone during the same 
period. National Broadcasting Co. re- 
ported that for the first six months 
of 1930, President Hoover made 11 
speeches for a “new record.” The De- 
paztment of Agriculture was the 
greatest user of its facilities during 
the period, however, presenting 151 
officials for a total of 328 talks. 

Columbia’s records show that every 
member of the Cabinet used its fa- 
cilities at least once during the 71st 
Congress, while two of its regular 
features were in the nature of 
speeches by Government officials. 

Comparative figures of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. showed that 
during 1929 the network contributed 
290 hours of time to the discussion 
of Government activities. For the 
first six months of 1930, more than 
800 hours have been used, representing 
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Coordination of 
Aviation Activity 





(Confers at Rapidan Camp 
With Federal Chiefs of 
Air Agencies and Colonel 
Lindbergh, Adviser 





Studies Developments 
To Assist Industry 





| 


|Figures Given Mr. Hoover 
| Show This Country Leads 
| And Others Combined in 
Total of Miles Flown 





: 
| 


With a view to the future determi- 
/nation of the Federal Government's 
‘aviation policies and the coordina- 
tion of its activities in aid of the 
Nation’s aviation industry, President 
Hoover conferred at his Rapidan, 
Va., fishing camp on Aug. 16 with 
the three Assistant Secretaries in 
charge of aeronautics in their re- 
spective Departments, and Warren 
I. Glover, the Assistant Postmaster 
General in charge of air mail. Col. 
|Charles A. Lindbergh participated in 
|the conference, not as an official, but 
| in an advisory capacity. 
| The three Assistant Secretaries were 
Clarence M. Young, the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce for Aeronautics; F. 
Trubee Davison, the Assistant Secretary 
|of War for Aviation, and David S. In- 
galls, the Assistant Secretary of the 
| Navy for Aviation. 

Developments Are Studied 

| In announcing the conference, the 
| White House stated orally Aug. 16 on 
behalf of President Hoover that the ob- 
ject of the meeting was to give the Presi- 
| dent a complete check-up of the develop- 
ment of aviation and the relationship 
| of commercial aviation with the military 
arms of the Government. 

The entire morning of Aug. 16 was 

spent in discussing the whole aviation 
situation, a number of problems having 
been taken up. The first of these was 
said to have been the coordination be- 
tween the various governmental depart- 
ments. The second was the coordination 
j of these governmental policies with the 
| outside aviation industry. Third, the 
| whole subject of the development of com- 
| mercial aviation, such as the extension 
of. airways and landing fields and the 
lighting of airways and the question of 
the transportation of mails, which is 
the chief Government function in the 
outside fields, as well as the whole re- 
lationship to the military and naval 
| defense. . 
Methods of commercial economy, 
| which would not retard the progress of 
| the aviation industry were canvassed, it 
was said. 

The annual total Government outlay 
now, that is, for military and commercial 
| purposes, being the aid of the commer- 
|cial aviation, lighting of airways, etc., 
| was said to exceed $120,000,000 annually, 
Figures were presented to the Presi- 
| dent after a survey, it was said, show- 
ing that at present there are more total 
miles of flying in the United States than 
| all the balance of the world combined. 

On the question of passengers, more 
than 200,000 passengers rer year are be- 
|ing carried in airplanes in the United 
| States. The substantial aircraft manu- 
facturers now have a capacity of 7,000 
; airplanes per year and the present rate 
of production is about 3,500 airplanes. 
The replacement rate in all branches of 
aviation, that is, commercial and mili- 
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‘More Potatoes Sold 
In Small Packages 


Marketing in 15 to 25 Pound 
| Lots Found to Be Increasing 





Retail marketing of potatoes in small 
packages is increasing, the Department 
of Agriculture stated Aug. 16 after a 
survey of potato-marketing methods. 
Cotton, burlap, or other fiber bags and 
paper cartons containing 15 or 25 pounds 
are usually used, the Department said, 
the potatoes going to the consumer with- 
out the necessity of reweighing by the 
retailer. The statement follows in full 
text: 
| Increased use of small packages in 
{marketing potatoes last season is re- 
| ported in a recent survey by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Potatoes in 
| small packages are intended to reach 
the consumer in the original container 
|without the necessity of reweighing or 
repack:.ging by the retailer. Small bags 
made of cotton, burlap, or other fiber, 
and also paper cartons, are used. The 
|bags or cartons usually contain 15 or 
25 pounds. 
| ‘The survey included 17 cities and com- 
|pared sales last year with those of the 
| previous year. In eight cities an in- 
|crease in the use of small packages was 
|reported. In two cities a decrease was 
|indicated. In the other cities the quan- 
| tity of potatoes marketed in small pack- 
ages was very slight, or no trend was 
|reported. Boston, Los Angeles, and New 
| York made most use of the small pack- 
ages. These cities also reported the 
greatest increases over sales the previ- 
ous year. Chicago and Minneapolis re- 
|ported fewer potatoes received in small 
packages than a year earlier. In most 
|cities potatoes in small packages were 
jonly a small part of the supply. This 
class of receipts was mostly from I 
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* Tn Month of\July 


‘Pay Roll Totals Found to Be 





7.1 Per Cent Lower Than} 
In June, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics Says 


~4 





Less activity in textile and, other man- 
‘facturing pulled July employment and 
“pay roll totals in 13. industrial groups 
“to lower levels than in June, according 
to the monthly statement of the Bureau 
4of Tabor Statistics. | 
ie coemary of the statement was 
,published in the issue of Aug. 16.) 
The: combined total for the 13 groups 
‘showed 2.6* per cent less employment, 
with employes’ earnings 7.1 per cent less. | 
The 12 groups outside of manufacturing 
recorded a gain of 1 per cent in em- 
ployment, although the pay rolls of these 
groups were 1.8 per cent lower, it was 
a. wutactuting only the leather in- 
vdustries showed a gain, according to the 
statement, which was made public by 
the Department of Labor, and follows 
in full text: A 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the | 
Department of Labor reports the changes 
in employment and pay roll totals in July 
as compared with June, based on returns | 
‘made by 39,546 establishments in 13 
major industrial groups, having in July 
A,806.458 employes, whose combined earn- 
ings in one week were $121,582,968. 

The combined total of these 13 indus- 
trial groups shows a decrease of 2.6 per 
‘cent in employment from June to July, 
and a decrease of 7.1 per cent in em- 
sployes’ earnings. Excluding manugac- 
turing, the total of the remaining 12 
industrial 4roups shows a gain in em- 
‘ployment of 1 per cent, with a decrease | 
of 1.8 per cent in pay roll totals. 

Manufacturing Industries a: 

Manufacturing industries alone, which 
have shown a considerable decrease in 
-employment in July in each of the seven | 
years preceding 1930, reported a decrease 
of 4.6 per cent in employment accom: | 
panied by a decrease of 9.8 per cent in| 
pay roll totals. A large number of the | 
leading manufacturing industries cus-| 
tomarily take advantage of, and prolong, | 


«the Fourth of July closing to make re- | 


pairs and take inventories. This arrange- | 
ment and the beginning of the regular | 
_vacation season together result in no-| 


1896) 





Chicago Conference Gives Tentative Approval to Uniform 





THE UNITED STATES DAILY: MONDAY, A 


xow (Central Bureau on Legislation — 
Suggested as Aid to Law Unity 


Measure on Trust Receipts; Final Action on Me- 
chanics’ Lien Act Deferred 





State of Illinois: Chicago, Aug. 16. 
The National Conference of Commis-{ regulating traffic, had been revised, its 


sioners on Uniform State Laws was in-| provisions 
|formed at its session on Aug 16, of a 


project of the American Legislators Con- 
vention to maintain an “Interstate Legis- 
lative Reference Bureau,” designed to 
aid State legislators in the drafting of 
desirable legislation. 

The project was explained to the con- 
ference by Henry 
Colo., director of the association and 
Colorado State Senator. 
that the plan should materially aid in 


He declared |tor responsible for operation at a safe|chief of a. Royal Motor Transport of | 


W. Toll of Denver,' 


securing the enactment in the several 


States of the uniform acts recommended 
by the conference. 

“Legislative conditions,” Mr, Toll as- 
serted, “are satisfactory to no _ one. 
Criticism of them is universal and per- 
rennial. Something must be done to im- 
preve these conditions and to give a 
constructive turn to this criticism.” The 
Legislative Reference Bureau, he said, 
is designed to improve legislative con- 


ditions and to coordinate legislative ac- | 


tivities. 
Maintenance of Bureaus 


By States Is Planned 


Functions to be performed by the 
Central Legislative Bureau, he said, will 
be to encourage each State to maintain 


Federal Regulations Adhered 


an adequate legislative reference bureau, | 


as a clearing house for all of the State 
Legislative Reference Bureaus, to serve 
as “an informational switchboard” for 
legislators, and to conduct orfginal re- 
searches. 

The Uniform Trust Receipts Act was 


tentatively adopted and approved by a| 


vote of the States of 31 to 0, with the 
Commissioners from Nebraska divided 
and not voting, under the understanding 


come before the conference next year 
for final adoption, . 

Following its previous approval, sec- 
tion by section, representatives of the As- 
sociation of National Finance Com- 
panies objected to some of its provi- 
sions, the conference was told. Chair- 


| 
| 


|of the conference that it will go over and | 


man Llewellyn, New York, of the Com-| 


mittee, said that only slight changes 
would be necessitated should the sugges- 
tions of the finance companies, partic- 


ularly relating to automobile financing, | 


be included in the act. 


.ticeably decreased employment in July, “Final Action on Two 


and in even more pronounced decreases 
in pay roll totals. ; 
* Increased employment in July was 
‘shown in 6 of the 13 industrial groups: | 
Canning and preserving showed a sea- |} 
sonal increase of more than 52 per cent | 
and Summer resort hotels increased hotel 
employment 3.4 per cent; increases of | 
.from 0.2 per cent to 1.2 per cent in em-| 
ployment were shown in the operation | 
of telephone and telegraph, electric-rail- 
road, and power, light, and water com- | 
‘panies, and in anthracite mining. | 
The remaining seven industrial groups 
‘yeported fewer employes in July than 
jn June; metalliferous mining fell off | 
‘4.9 per cent; manufacturing industries, | 
4.6 per cent; bituminous mining and | 
“Quarrying, 0.4 per cent each; crude pe- | 
troleum production, 0.3 per cent; whole- | 
‘gale trade, 0.5 per cent; and retail trade, | 
5.2 per cent. The figures of the several | 
roups are not weighted according to | 
he relative importance of -each group | 
‘and therefore they represent only the 
temployes in the establishments reporting. 
; Employment Changes 
Changes in employment and pay-roll 
itotals in manufacturing industries in 
‘July as reported above are based upon 
‘returns made by 13,147 establishments | 
‘in 54 of the principal manutecwsring | 
‘industries of the United States. These! 
testablishments in July had 3,011,509 em- | 
{ployes, whose combined earnings in one | 
| week were $74,648,141. a 
; The leather group alone of the 12) 
groups of industries showed increased 
‘employment and pay-reil totals in July, | 
‘this being due to the seasonal increase | 
‘in the boot and shoe industry. Among | 
‘the remaining 11 groups, the smallest 
idecrease, 0.6 per cent, was shown in 
‘both the food and chemical groups, and: 
ithe outstanding decrease, 7.3 per cent, | 
i was shown:in the textile group. | 
Six of the 54 separate industries re-| 
; ported increased employment in July— 
ieane stigar refining, 6.7 per cent; fer- 
'tilizers, 4.5 per cent; ice cream, 3.7 per! 
‘cent; boots and shoes, 3.2 per. cent; flour, | 
;2.8 per cent; and*book and job printing | 
‘1.1 per cent. | 
' The outstanding decreases in employ- 
;ment from June to July were from 10.1 
‘per cent to 13.9 per cent and occurred | 
in the stove, glass, millinery and lace, | 
-carpet, agricultural implement, ana} 
‘women’s clothing industries. The iron 
‘and steeYindustry reported 4.4 per cent 
{fewer employes and a drop of 14.5 per} 
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Oil Prospects Explored | 
In Many Foreign Fields 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

in Latin American countries and Canada 

' reveal that explorations are taking place | 
in Colombia, Mexico and *in the Turner | 
Assistant Trade Commissioner Earle C, | 
Taylor, at Paris, advises that the Cie.) 
des Produits Chimiques et Raffineries de| 
Berre, which has petroleum interests in| 


’ Colombia, stated in its annual report 


that the company has participated in| 
troleum | 
and mineral explorations and_ studies, | 
The activities of this syndicate, particu-| 
larly in Colombia, open interesting pros-| 
pects for future supplies of crude pe-| 
troleum, the report declared. 
Advices from Commercial 
George Wythe at Mexico City state that 
: considerable interest is being displayed in 
‘ oil possibilities in the State of Nuevo) 
' Leon and northern Tamaulipas, and that) 
a few wells are being drilled in the Al-! 
damas district north of Monterrey, Mr.! 
Wythe also tells of a report that the Cia., 
+ Mixicana de Petroleo el Aguila, S. A., has 
asked far bids for pipe to build a line! 
. from the oil fields in the State of Vera 
Cruz to Mexico City and that a refinery 
is to be built at Atzcapotzalco, a suburb 


Laws Is Deferrec 


The conference also recommitted the 
Mechanics’ Lien Act ,to the Committee 
for further study and with instructions 
to present next year a final draft of the 
measure. The same recommitment was 
made of the uniform act to define the 
doing of business by foreign corporations. 

Tentative approval sought by the Me- 
chanics’ Lien Act Committee of the fifth 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


draft of that measure was prevented by | 


the detailed consideration given the sub- 
ject by the conference. 

The draft has been unanimously ap- 
proved by groups interested in the con- 


more appropriately rear- 
ranged, and provisions included from the 
model traffic ordinance approved by the 
National Safety Conference in 1928. 


The changes in this act consist prin-| 


cipally, Mr. Newlin said, of improve- 
ments in the rules governing right of 
way, modernization of the rules for wide 
highways, and revision of the speed regu- 
lationgyto more definitely make the opera- 


speed. 


“Provisions contempjate,” he said, “as| companies were operating and the new) 
ehicles as is con-| motor vehicles were beginning to tell | 


rapid speed of motor 
sistent with safety.” 

The conference considered the first 
draft of a measure to define what consti- 


] 
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Act on Air Licenses 


Approved for States 





To in Law Proposed at 
Chicago Conference 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
velopment which* needs immediate pro- 
tection probably more than anything 
else in commerce.” 


The measure was characterized “as an| 


effective supplement to the Federal act 


|already in force.” It provides that the} 


“policy, principles and practices” estab- 
lished by the Federal legislation and 
regulations thereunder “are made appli- 
cable to cover air traffic in this State, 
so far as not covered by Federal law at 
any time.” 





Of Commerce 





[Continued from Page 1.] 

| By January, 1930, however, nearly 1,500 
imotor Vehicles had been imported into the 
| country. 

The King, Ibn Saud, was the owner of 
}an American car, one of his sheikhs was 


|about 250 vehicles; several transport 
| the story of the waning importance of 


| the traditional camel and donkey. ; 
Before the advent of the automobile in 


| Hejaz, the King and leading desert rulev* 


traveled over their domains by horse or 
camel, followed by retinues of lesser 
tribal chiefs. When the prominent chief- 
|tans discovered that the high-powered 
motor car offered more rapid and com- 
'fortable means of travel and began to 
use them, their followers on horse-back 
| found themselves out-distanced and were 
‘obliged to purchase cars also. Today it 
is not uncommon in Hejaz to witness a 
fleet of 30 or 40 cars accompanying the 
King or other high dignitaries on 4 cross- 
country trip. 


Present Area of Kingdom 


The Kingdom of Hejaz, until the World 
War a part of the Ottoman Empire, 
has an area of about 400,000 square 
|miles, a coast line on the Red Sea of 
:900 miles and on the Persian Gulf of 
approximately 300. 

The ccuntry has a population of about 
/900,000 of which two-thirds are desert 
|nomads and the remaining one-third are 
|Belladi or city dwellers. In addition to 
|this figure are about 100,000 foreign 
|pilgrims who spend from two to six 
months in the countfy each year. 

The important cities are Jedda, the 
chief port, with a population of about 


‘Caniels Displaced Inter-A 
By Automobile in 70 Review Foreign Competition Told of Damage 
Kingdom of Hejaz su 
lMotor Cire Tike Second| 


Place Ameng Imports of 
Nation, Says Department 


UGUST ‘18, 1930 


Growing foreign competition with the 
|agriculture and allied industries of 
North and South American countries 
| will be one of the problems to be dis- 
| cussed at\the first Inter-American Con- 
|ference on Agriculture, Foresity and 
| Animal Industry, to be held in Wash- 
; ington beginning Sept. 8, according to 
|a statement on Aug. 16 by the Pan 
| American Union. / 

Foreign competition, it was said, has 

| been making heavy inroads into export 
; trade in sugar, rubber, cotton, cacao. 
| vegetable oil, quinine trade and othei 
| products of the countries of this hémi- 
sphere. 
The Secretaries of State, Agriculture 
‘and Commerce wilt-address the confer- 
‘ence, and leading national and com- 
modity associations will be represented, 
according to the statement, which fol- 
lows in full text: ° 

With acceptances received and dele-| 
gates appointed from practically all of! 
‘the 21 American Republics, plans are 
virtually completed for the meeting here) 
‘of the first Inter-American Conference 
jon Agriculture, Forestry and Animal In- 
|dustry, it is announced by the Pan 
| American Union which with the United 
States Department of Agriculture has 
been making arrangements for the com- 
ing congress. Secretary of State Stim- 
'son, will welcome the delegates at their} 
opening session on Sept. 8 and addresses 
at other sessions ‘vill be made by Sec- 
jretary of Agriculture Hyde, Secttary 
|of Commerce Lamont, and Dr. George} 
K. Burgesg, Director of the Bureau of 
| Standards. 


| Practical Results Expected 


| To Follow Cooperative Move 


| In addition to the delegates officially | 
designated by their respective govern- 
| ments, representatives from a number 
jof research institutions and leading na- 
tional and commodity associations in 
the United States and other American 


Provision is made for the State li-|39 990, Mecca, 45 miles east of Jedda,|countries have been invited and are ex- 
censing of aircraft and aircraft pilots|the most holy city of Islam, with a/pected to attend the conference and par- 


not having Federal license. 

to be designated by each State enacting 
the measure is also by its terms given 
authority to make air traffic rules and 
regulations which shall conform to the 
provisions of the Federal act and regula- 


jtions, so far as practicable. 


The committee reported that the act 
was designed as far as possible to com- 
pel all aircraft and airmen to meet the 
requirements and undergo the inspection 
and supervision of either Federal or 
State officials, in order to prevent air 
navigation either in unfit aircraft or by 
unfit air pilots.“ 

The full text of the proposed measure 
follows: e 

SECTION 1. (Definition of Terms.) In 
this Act, 

The term “Aircraft” means any con- 


An Official | normal population of about 60,000 but ticipate in its deliberations. 


| visited every year by 75,000 to 120,000 


| Moslem pilgrims from all over the world. 


Estimated Value of Imports 


Although no accurate record of quan- 
tities and values of imports afe kept by 
the Hejaz government according to 
categories, the consensus of opinion of 
‘the customs authorities, foreign con- 
|sulates, the leading importing’ firms and 
\the only foreign bank in the country is 
that these total from $13,000,000 to $15,- 
/000,000 yearly. 

At least 70 Py 
sists of essentia 


cent of this value con- 
food products. These 
‘are followed in order by automotive 
products, tires, accessories and allied 
lines estimated at about $600,000 yearly 
in value, gasoline, kerosene and oils at 


|trivance now known or hereafter in- $985,000. 


| 
| 


| 


vented, used, or designed for navigation 
of or flight in the air, except a para- 
chute or other contrivance designed for 


struction industry which are represented | sych navigation but used primarily: as 
on a committee of the Department of safety equipment. 


Commerce, in conjunction with which the 
conference committee worked. 
by this approval, 


sought the conference’s tentative adop-| 


but me other than a public aircraft. 
(An 
;account of the discussion of this meas-| vidual (including the person in command, 


tion of the act at this time, 
opposition to certain provisions. 


ure will be found on page 6.) 


| 


| 
| 


The term “Public Aircraft” means an 


_ Backed ' aircraft used exclusively in the govern- 
the Committee had| mental service of the United States. 


The term “Civil Aircraft” means any 
The term “Airman” means any indi- 


and any pilot, mechanic or member of 


The conference approved amendments | the crew) who engages in the navigation 


suggested to the 
Nniform Acts on Motor Vehicle Regis- 
tration, Motor Vehicle Anti-theft Act, 
Operator’s and Chauffeurs License Act, 
an dthe Act to Regulate Traffic on the 
Highways. Most of the amendments 
presented are minor in character, Gurney 


|E. Newlin, California, Chairman of the 


Committee on the subject, 
Th echanges in the acts, which have al- 


ready been adopted in several States, he| 


said, were approved by the Third Na- 


tional Conference o.. Street and Highway | 


Safety called by the Secretary of Com- 


merce, which met in Washington last| 


May, and were made “in the light of 
experience through action operation of 
such acts.” 

Commissioner Newlin explained how- 


ever that one of the acts, the uniform act | 





Georgia’s List of Idle 


Lowest of Six States 


|regulations shall conform to and coin- 
cide with, so far as practicable, the pro- 


Census Figures Show Okla- 
homa Leads in Unemployed 


The number of unemployed in the 
State of Georgia formed less than 1 per 
cent of the total population, while the 
percentage of unemployment in six com- 
plete States was about 1.4 per cent, ac- 
cording to a statement made public by 
the Bureau of the Census, Aug. 
These States were Idaho, Maine, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, Georgia, and Mon- 
tana, while the combined population was 
7,503,661, of which 106,653 were without 
jobs, able to work and looking for a job, 
it was stated. 

Of the 800,056 persons living in Maine, 
there were 13,244, or 1.7 per cent, out 
of work, it was shown, while Georgia 
with a population of 2,902,443 had 27,- 
406, or 0.9 per cent, unemployed. In 
Oklahoma there were 42,392 jobless, or 
1.8 per cent of the population of 2,391,- 
777, it was pointed out, while in Mon- 
tana, the unemployed totaled 11,808, or 
2.2 per cent of the State population of 
536,332. New Mexico had a population 


Attache |0! 427,216, of which 5,436 were jobless, | 


and in Idaho, there were 445,837 persons, 
of which 6,367 or 1.4 per cent, were 
unemployed, 

The popul 
from 77,407 to 90,981, a gain of 17.5 per 
cent during the last ten years, 
said while Kentucky increased from 2,- 
446,630 to 2,623,668, and increase ef 8.6 
per cent. 


more reported a gain. 
Michigan increased from 


explained. | 


) _All of the cities in both’ these | 
| States with a population of 10,000 or widows, 62 


4,842,280 a gain of 32 per cent, and 
at Calgary, Kansas went from 1,769,257 to 1,879,946, 
9. |an increase of 6.3 per cent. 
last decade, Bay City, in Michigan, to- 


‘ of the capital. 
Consul Samuel C. Reat 
Canada, advises that June petroleum pro- | 
‘duction in Turner Valley advanced to a 


‘new record and that indications point to| ther with El Dorado and Parsons, in| League of O 


a considerable in¢rease in the 1930 out- Kansas were the only cities larger than 
; put. More than 16 wells have been 10,000 persons that showed a drop in 
‘ added to the list of producers fn Turner population, it was pointed out. 

Valley since the first of the year and 

wells now drilling will increase this num- tions at New Glasgow, Nova Scotia, to 

ber to a least 25 if a reasonable num- extract oil and by-preducts from torban- 
ber produce, ite rock, The present capacity of the 

Trade Commissioner E. G. Sabine at) plant is 30 tons, producing from 50 to 
Montreal reports that a company named | 150 barrels of oil daily, By-products are 











16. | 


‘Most Wage-earning Mothers Work 
Through Need of Money, Study Shows 


| 





| 


it was! family, 


| 


previously adopted|of aircraft while under way, and any in- 


dividual who is in charge of the inspec- 
tion, overhauling or repairing of aircraft. 

The term “person” means an individ- 
ual,, a partnership, or two or more indi- 
viduals having a joint or common inter- 
est, or a corporation. 

SECTION 2. (Federal Law Followed.) 
It is hereby declared that the policy, 
principles and practices established by 
the United States Air Commerce Act of 
1926, and all existing amendments 
thereto, are hereby adopted and extended 
and made applicable to cover all air traf- 
fic in this State, so far as not covered 
by Federal law at any time. 

SECTION 3. (Power to Regulate.) The 
[Vehicle Commissioner] (there should be 
inserted the name of the same official 
who licenses motor vehicles) shall ad» 
minister the provisions of this act, and 


|for such purpose is authorized to make 


such regulations as are necessary to exe- 
cute the functions vested in him by this 
act, including air traffie rules, which 


visions of the Air Commerce Act of 1926, 
and amendments thereto, passed by the 
Congress of the United States and Air 
Commerce Regulations and air traffic 
rules issued from time to time pursuant 
thereto. 

SECTION 4. (Aircraft License Re- 
aquired.) No civil aircraft shall be flown 
in this State unless such aircraft either 
is licensed as provided by Section 6 of 








Survey of 550 in Cleveland, Ohio, Shows Children in 183 ‘ces gihall be paid, over to (the State| 
Cases Ar eU neared For While Parents Are at Jobs aeons 


A study of 550 mothers engaged in 


| wage earning occupations in Cleveland, 
!Ohio, discloses that an overwhelming | bands; 34 gave personal perfer 


majority work through economic neces- 
sity, the Women’s Bureau, Department 
of Labor, announces in a statement just 
made public. 

The survey, made by the Consumers’ 
League of Ohio, revealed that in 295 in- 
stances the husbands of the women lived 


atton of Nevada increase} at home, and of this number 187 did not 


receive sufficient income to maintain the 
Salaries of 80 per cent of the 
men in this latter group did not exceed 
$30 per week. 

Of the women employed 119 were 
divorced, and 46 deserted. 
The families averaged 2.3 children with 


3,668,412 to|50 per cent having two or one, In 183 


instances while the mothers were at 
work nobody took care of the children. 


During the| The full text of the statement follows: 


A made by the 


hio “to get at the facts in 


study 


relation to the employment not of | 
married women as_ such, but of 
married women with minor children,” 


Miss Elizabeth McGee reports, covered 
550 working mothers in Cleveland. In 
295 cases the husbands were living with 
their wives; 119 women were widows, 62 


were divorced or separated, and 46 had | 


been deserted. In 13 cases the husbands 


he Torbanite Products (Ltd.) has been|said to include gasoline, fuel oil, and| were in institutions.© Of the 295 women 


newly organized and commenced opera-/ paraffin, according to the report. 


f 


” 


whose husbands were living at home, 187 


1 
. 


Consumers’ | 


| Imports into the Hejaz from the 
| United States by direct or indirect ship- 
|ment are estimated to have totaled dur- 
jing 1929 about $435,000. In order of 
jvalue of these imports were passenger 
jcars and trucks, tires and tubes, spare 
|parts and accessories, gasoline and kero- 
|sene,. and under miscellaneous, sewing 
;machines, pumps, lighting and power 
|plants, electric refrigerators and hard- 
| ware. 

It is estimated that the United States 
|contributes 43 per cent of these cate- 
}gories. Many of these articles are pur- 
|chased through dealers in Egypt, India 
jand other intermediate countries. 
| POP PDP PD PP PLD LPL LLDPE OI 
this act, or shall have an existing license 
}under Federal law. 
| SECTION 5. (Airman License 
|/man of any civil aircraft in this State 
;unless he shall have either an appro- 
|priate license as provided in Section 7 
lof this act, or an appropriate existing 
jlicense under Federal law. 
| SECTION 6, 
|The [Vehicle Commissioner] shall pro- 


ivide for the issuance and expiration, and 


for the suspension and revocation of li- 
censes of civil aircraft, in accordance 
; with regulations promulgated by hiv, 
|which regulations shall conform to and 
coincide with, so far as practicable, the 
|provisions of the Air Commerce 
|}act of 1926, and amendments thereto, 
passed by the Congress of the United 
| States, and Air Commerce Regulations 


jissued from time to time pursuant 
thereto. . 
SECTION 7. (Licensing of Airmen.) 


The [Vehicle Commissioner shall provide 
for the issuance and expiration, for the 
suspension and revocation of licenses as 
|airmen to persons applying therefor in 
|accordance with regulations promulgated 
|by him, which regulations shall conform 
to and coincide with, so far as practi- 
jcable, the provisions of the Air Com- 
;}merce Act of 1926, and amendments 
thereto, passed by the Congress of the 








to work 
he hus- 
ence as 
the reason; 33 gave the illness of the 
| husband; and 26 his unemployment. In 
{80 per cent of the cases where insuffi- 
cient income was given as . reason the 
| husbands received lesg than $30 per week. 
‘The families studied’ averaged 2.3 chil- 
|dren, One-half had one or two children 
|and one-half had 3 or more children. In 
|over one-half of the cases where inade- 
quate income was given as the reason 
for employment the husbands had irreg- 
ular “work. Most, of the 550 women 


said that their reason for going 
| was the insufficient income of t 


studied were doing full-time work away | 


from home; 249 were in domestic and 
| personal service, including not only work 
|in homes but cleaning in buildings, em- 
| ployment in restaurants and hotels; 224 
|were employed in factories—clothing, 
}iron and steel, textile, food, and cigar 
factories; 51 were saleswomen in stores; 
17 were office workers; 6 were in pro- 


fessional or semiprofessional occupa- 
tions; 3 in agriclutural or horticultural 
pursuits; 45 were employed at night. 


More than half—56 per cent—of all the 
women did all the laundry work them- 
selves; only 14 per cent sent washing out. 

Fifty mothers sent their children to a 
nursery while they worked; 99 had them 
cared for by relatives or friends at home 


|and 29 by neighbors; 183 said nobody | 


j took care of them. 


Re- | 
quired.) No person shall act as an air-| 


(Licensing of Aircraft.) | 


Practical 
jresults of an important character, it is 
}announced, are expected to follow from 
|this cooperation between governments 
jand private organizations in agriculture 
;and its allied industries. 


Effective continental cooperation in the 
development of agriculture throughout 
the Americas both from the scientific and 
{economic standpoint, is the aim of the 
| conference which,will be the first of its 
|kind ever held by. the nations of this 
hemisphere. On account of the impor- 
.tance and the wide scope of the prob- 
lems to be considered, a resolution of 
the Governing Boawd of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union will be laid before the gather- 
ing, recommending that provision be 
|made for the holding of similar confer- 
;ences every five years, with national 
|conferences in the intervals. 

Topics on the program as announced 
fall into four groups: Those dealing 
| with questions of agri-technique or im- 
|provements in methods and practices; ! 
| those dealing with agricultural econom- 
ies; plant and animal diseases and pests; 
and commodity production problems. 


Two Units Leased ° | 
In Wyoming Oil Field 





nus of $197,600 © | 





Leases for two units in the Wiley oil! 


Park County, Wyo., have been sold for 


600, according to unofficial information | 


rior, it was stated orally on behalf of the! 
| Department Aug. 16. 

The register of the Cheyenne, Wyo., 
land office, in whose office the sale was 
|held, has not sent in his official report 
|to the Land Office in Washington, it was 
| stated, but advices received indicate that 
no bids were received for unit no. 1 of 
|the three put up for sale of leases. This 
|unit was in the Elk Butte field, also part | 
of the Oregon Basin field. Unit No. 2,! 
consisting of 520 acres, brought a high| 
|bid df $220 per acre from the Custer 
| Petroleum Co. Unit No. 3 of 200 acres 
| brought a peak bid of $416 per acre from, 
the Otte Oil Co., it was stated. 

Each lease contains a restriction of | 
| drilling with the exception of wells nec- 
/essary to offset drainage of the leased 
;areas by wells already operating ad- 
| jacent to the areas, unless otherwise au- 
| thorized by the Secretary of the Inte- 
| rior, | 








United States, and Air Commerce Regu- 
jlations issued from time to time pur- 
suant thereto. 

SEcTION “8. (Fees.) The [Vehicle 
Commissioner] shall collect fees as foi-| 
‘lows: For the examination and tests of | 
an applicant for an airman’s license; for! 
the examination and inspection of an air- 
craft; for the issuance of certificate of | 
registration for every aircraft; for the 
issuance of an airman’s license, which 


| 
| SEcTION 9. (Exceptiow) The pro- 
|visions of this act shall not apply to 
civil aireraft or airmen while engaged 
| exclusively in commercial flying consti- 
tuting an act of interstate or foreign 
;commerce, nor to public aircraft. | 

SECTION 10. (Penalties for Violation of | 
|This Act.) Any person who violates any | 
|provision of this act or any rule or 
regulation promulgated hereunder, shall 
be punishable by a fine of not more than 
—— or by imprisonment for not more 
than —— or both. 

SECTION 11. (Validity of Portions of 
Act.) If any provision of this act, or 
the application of such provision to any 
|person or circumstances, shall be held ' 
invalid, the remainder of this act, or 
the application of such provision to any 
| person or circumstances other than those 
as to which it is held invalid, shall not 
| be affected thereby. 





merican Conference 


| industries 


‘Contracts Call for Total Bo- R 
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dy of Agriculture and Industrial Problems Announced In Chin 
For First Sessionto Open in Washington Sept. 8; 
21 American Republics May Be Represented 





Under the first of these groups will be , 


such problems as cooperative improve- 
ment associations; foreign crop intro- 
duction; crop pest prevention and ton- 


trol service; Pan American Agricultural | 


Tropical Research Station; reconnais- 
sance forestry, soil and irrigation sur- 
veys; problems affecting animal indus- 
try; problems of agricultural education; 


‘| classification and utilization of public 


‘ands; and soil conservation and ferti- 
lizers, 


In connection with agricultural eco- 
nomics study will be given to such prob- 
lems as those affecting present and fu- 
ture food supplies; cooperative studies of 
problems involving competition in the 
growing and marketing of inter-Ameri- 
can tropical crops with those of other 
countries; cooperative agricultural credit 
systems involving principles of financ- 
ing; and inter-American cooperative agri- 
cultural statistical surveys, 

Commodity production problems will in- 
clude those dealing with cereals, sugar 
cane, coffe:, cacao, rubber, fiber crops, 
tobacco, tropical fruits, and vegetables. 

Reports on all the various topics of 
the agenda have been prepared by spe- 
cialists in their respective fields for 


'the use and information of the delegates 


in their round-table discussion. More 
than 50 such reports, many of them 
comprehensive in character, have been 
prepared; and in addition there has been 
compiled statistics of livestock, area, 
production, imports and exports of 
crops in Latin American countries 
which is being printed for the informa- 
tion of the delegations. 


Emphasis is placed in many of these 


| reports on the importance f careful re- 


search work as a foundation for future 
activities and development along agri- 
cultural lines in the Americas. Atten- 
tion is directed also to measures for 
checkin; as far as possible, or eliminat- 
ing entirely, some of the plant and ani- 
mal diseases and pests which are now 
a heavy economic drain, running into 
hundreds of millions of dollars annu- 
ally, on the American nations. 

Running through all the program of 
the conference will be the thought of 
the future of agriculture and its allied 
in North and South Amer- 
ica, particularly with reference to the 
growing foreigi. competition which dur- 


jing recert years has been making heavy 


inroads into the sugar, rubber, cotton, 
cacao, vegetable oil, quinine and other 
export trade of many of these countries. 


Partial List of 
Delegates Announced 


Modern scientific methods of improv- | 


ing crops; transportation and marketing 
problems; cooperation in research work 
and in the gathering and international 
dissemination of reports, statistics and 
other information of value to the dif- 
ferent countries—these and _ similar 
problems will be disctssed by the con- 
ference. It is expected that some im- 
portant resolutions looking to expansion 
of cooperative agricultural research and 


informational work,. will be adopted by | 


the conference. 


A list of the delegates named to date. 
| follows: 


Argentina: Eduardo Bianchard, Dr. 
Nicolas B. Suarez, Ruben Bence Pieres. 
Brazil: Senhor Decio de Paula Ma- 
chado. 
Colombia: Carlos Duran Castro, Dr. 
Luis Cuervo arquez, Miguel Lopez 
Pumarejo. . 
Costa Rica: Senor Modesto Martinez, 
amon Aguilar. 
Dominican Republic: Rafael Bracha, 


| Joaquin Marr, 


Guatemala: Dr. Adrian Recinos. 
Honduras: Senor Ernesto Argueta, Dr. 


Pascual 


field, part of the Oregon Basin field in| Wilson Popenoe. 


Mexico: Senor Gutierrez- 


a bonus, above royalties, totaling $197,-| Roldan, Senor Juan Mas. 


Nicaragua: Dr. Juan B. Sacasa, Dr. 


received at the Department of the Inte-/| Evaristo Carazo. 


Panama: Carlos J. Quintero. 
Paraguay: Dr. Pablo M. Ynsfran. 
Peru: Senor Isaias de Pierola. 
United States: Dr. A. F, Woods, Dr. 

B. T. Galloway, Dr. William A. Taylor, 


| Dr. John R. Mohler, Mr. Nils A. Olsen, 
| Mr. George M. Rommell, 
| Crocker, 


Dr. William 


Dr. Carlos 


Carl L. Alsberg, Dr. Robert A. Harper, 
| Mr. Leon M. Estabrook. 
Venezuela: Roberto Alamo Ibarra. 
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‘Details of Harm to Property 
Of Americans at Changsha 
| Show Yale Hospital Suf- 


fered; Looting General 


A survey of damage done to the prop- 
erty of American ‘missionaries, schools _ 
and churches in Changsha, has_ been 
made by American officials in China, the 
‘Department of State has just announced. 

The survey showed that the Yale Hos- 
pital at Changsha had been damaged to 
the extent of about 10 per cent. There 
,was also considerable looting. Other 
American buildings were damaged in 
varying degree. 

Changsha was recently occupied by 
“Communist” troops, causing the evacua- 
tion of all Americans and an engage- 
‘ment between the U. S. S. “Palos” and 
;Chinese troops, during which about 30 
of the latter were killed. 

Details of damage done to American 
property follow in full text: 

Report Is Called Tentative 


The Department is in receipt of a tele- 
jgram from American official sources in 
China reporting upon the extent of the 
‘damage caused American property in 
Changsha as a result of the recent dis- 
orders in that city. Owing to what is 
described as “chaotic conditions” the re- 
port is represented as necessarily tenta- 
tive. 

The Hunar Bible Institute of Los An- 
geles is stated to have suffered from 
looting of the personal possessions of the 
|foreign and Chinese teachers. 


The Faith Orphanage and the quar- 
ters of Mr. Allen Cameron were subjected 
|to petty thieving. 

Theychurch and residence of the Evan- 
gelical Mission and the Girls’ School re- 
main undamaged but suffered some petty 
|thieving, while other buildings of these 
|organizations were torn down to avoid 
conflagration. 


Only the walls and a part of the roof 
|remain of the Hsio Wu building. 
| The American Episcopal Mission 
Church and the small buildings thereof 
wer@looted and badly damaged, the mis- 
sion school having been looted and 


urned and only parts of the walls left 
standing. ? 
Home Looted and Burned 
The residence of Mr. Walworth Tyng, 
of 281 Fourth Avenue, New York City, 
| was badly locted, the house having been 
badly damaged by fire. 
The American Presbyterian Mission 
residences of Messrs. William Lingle, of 
Salisbury, N. C., and Mr. Cheng, and a 
part of Issiang School were looted and 
burned, while the residences of William 
| H. Clark, of El Cajon, Calif., and those 
of Ethel L. Davis, of Harrisonville, Mo., 
|and other ladies of the Presbyterian 
Mission were thoroughly looted and 
badly damaged. 
| All four buildings of the Fuh Siang 
'Girls’ School were looted and damage i. 
The Chen Chih School was looted but 
the unfinished church was not touchei. 
Yale Hospital was badly looted, there 
having been stolen, in particular, money, 
drugs, and hospital supplies and instru- 
/ments, while buildings were damaged to 
|the extent of some 10 per cent. Resi- 
dences were undamaged but the medical 
school suffered some petty thieving. The 
Yale Mission was untouched. 


Chinese Y. M. C. A. Unharmed 


| The Y. M. C. A., which is Chinese con- 

trolled, was untouched, but two foreign 
residences of the Y. M C. A. near the 
Hunan Bible_Institute were thoroughly 
|looted and the buildings damaged some 
{10 per cent. 

Offices of Liggett & Myers Tobacco 
Company and the Texas Company were 
thoroughly looted. While the ware- 
house of the Texas Company was only 
slightly damaged, the buildings proper 
were damaged some 20 per cent by the 
fire of Chinese gunboats directed upon 
a machine gun nest situated under cover 
of the buildings. 

Installations of the Standard Oil Com- 
|pany of New York and of L. E. Gale 
Company were not touched nor were the 
foreign residences situated on the island. 
| The offices of L. E, Gale Company were 

left safe. 
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SECTION 12. (Uniformity of Interpre-| 
tation.) This act shall be so interpreted 
}and construed as to effectuate its gen- | 
jeral purpose to make uniform the’ law | 
'of those States which enact it, and to} 
| harmonize the law of this State with the 
Federal law on the same subject. | 

SECTION 13. (Short Title.) This act 
/may be cited as the Uniform Air Licens- 


ing Act. 
(Repeal.) 
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SECTION 14. All acts or 
| parts of acts which are inconsistent with 
[the provisions of this act are hereby 
repealed. 
SECTION 15. (Time of Taking Effect.) 
This act shall take effect [_———}, 
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” Market Prices | 
Of Food Stable, | 
Supplies Ample 





Receipts at Large Centers in) 
About Usual Volume With 
Few Exceptions Says 
Agriculture Department 


The drought has not materially af- 
fected prices for fresh produce in the 
principal city markets, local shortages 
having been made up by shipments from | 
distant points, the Department of Agri- 
culture stated Aug. 16. 

At some markets a few products were 
selling much higher than a few weeks 
ago, the Department stated, but supplies 
generally have not been reduced and 
market receipts are in about the usual 
volume. The statement follows in full 


text: 
Retail prices of fresh produce have 
not been seriously affected by the 


drought in the principal larger city mar- 
kets because the shortage in_locally- 
grown produce has been met by ship- 
ments from distant produce sections, ac- 
cording to reports from the market news 
agents of the Bureau of” Agricultural | 
Economics, United States Department} 
of Agriculture. 
Supplies Brought From Afar 
Local home grown supplies are very} 
scarce now at Cincinnati but heavy truck 
receipts from distances of 50 to 300 miles | 
have brought total quantity for sales up 
to respectable proportions. Carlot re- 
ceipts of vegetables are heavier than 
usual for this season. Some products | 
are available at practically same prices | 
as last year, such as tomatoes and pota- 


toes, while others such as green beans | 
| 


are higher and lettuce is lower. 

Prices changed little the last two weeks 
at Pittsburgh. Tomatoes selling lower, 
apple prices. gradually declining to lower 
levels. Prices of most staple commod- 
ities were unchanged or slightly lower 
the last two weeks. Retail prices fruits 
and vegetables now practically same as 
prices in effect week ago with exception 
of few commodities, principally beans and 
cabbage. These crops locally have suf- 
fered severe damage from drought and 
are selling at 50 to 100 per cent higher 
than two weeks ago. . Peaches, pears, 


potatoes are also 10 to 20 per cent higher. | 


Situation in Philadelphia 

Dry weather has reduced supplies at 
Philadelphia of local truck crops, and 
both wholesale and retail prices have 
advanced. Green corn prices were prac- 
tically unchanged at wholesale but 
higher at retail due to heavy waste on 
account of many ears being poorly filled 
making much of it unsalable to consum- 
ers. This condition true for many 
vegetables, the quality of most offerings 
being ordinary to poor. Potato prices 
advanced sharply last week due to higher 
shipping point prices. Most fruit prices 


is 


show little change but the quality of 
local fruits shows the effects of the 
drought. 


Prices of fresh fruits and vegetables 
at New York City do not show any con- 
siderab'e pice changes in past few weeks 
except on a few local products that are 


becoming scarce as the season advances. | 


There is no great increase in prices to 

date except on few seasonal commodi- 

ties such as peas and corn. Local sup- 

plies disappearing in New York State, 

consequently western produce is higher. 
Low Prices in Boston 

With the exception of onions and ap- 
ples prices declined or remained un- 
changed at Boston during the past week. 
General prices, especially at wholesale, 
are now at a very low point due to lib- 
eral supplies. 

Drought has decreased yields of some 
commodities in the St. Louis district but 
no scarcity of shipped-in vegetables or 
fruits is reported. Local stocks clean- 
ing up but not account dry weather as 
yield has been normal this section. The 
potatoes were matured prior to the 
drought. It was general opinion that 
local grown tomatoes, potatoes and can- 
taloupes would be in light supply ac- 
count drought; however, these commodi- 
ties have practically eiiminated supplies 
from other sections from this market. 


Sites Will Be Selected 
For Veterans’ Hospitals 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

at the hospital at North Chicago at a 
cost of $280,000 was said to be about 50 
per cent completed. : 

Bids for additions to the hospitals a 
Augusta, Ga., Gulfport, Miss., and Knox- 
ville, Iowa, have been called for. The 
work at Augusta is for addition to pres- 
ent facilities of a building, with. 138 


beds, for acutely psychotic patients to! 


cost $300,000, while the additions at 
Gulfport are for the same purposes, to 
cost $340,000. The work at Knoxville 
is for a continued treatment building, 
of 150 beds, and is to cost $270,000. 

At San Francisco, Calif., a new hos- 
pital is to be erected with 200 beds for 
all types, but mainly for general med- 
ical and surgical patients, with facilities 
for a diagnostic center and a regional 
office, the total cost of which will be 
$1,000,000. A new hospital ;to be 
erected also at Albuquerque, N. M., and 
is to contain 250 beds and a regional 
office, all of which will cost $1,250,000. 


Additions to Camp Custer in Mich- | 
igan, providing for 300 beds, will cost | 
new | 
75-bed hospital at Salt Lake City will) 


$450,000, it was shown, and the 
cost $400,000. The 175 beds that will 
be added to the Army and Navy Gen- 
eral Hospital at Hot Springs National 
Park, in Arkansas, will require about 
$1,050,000, and the addition of 100 beds 
and expansion of quarters at the hos- 
pital at Tucson, Ariz., will cost $280,000. 
Other Plans Outlined 

In New York City, a new hospital is 
to be built with a capacity of 200 beds 
for all types of cases, but principally 
for general medical and surgical pa-| 
tients and with facilities for a regional 
office, at a cost of $1,000,000, while the 
new hospital of 400 beds for neuropsy- 
chiatric patients, but with a _ limited 
supply of beds for general medical and 
surgical patients, to supplement general 
bed facilities contemplated at Aspinwall, 
Pa., will be erected at an approximate 
cost of $1,700,000. 

At Bedford, Mass., the present facili- 
ties will be increased by a new con- 
tinued-treatment building of 150 beds 
and additional living quarters for the 
staff and attendants, the total cost of 
which will be $360,000. sThe bill also 
provides for an appropriation of $1,878,- 
000 for administrative purposes in car- 
rying out the provisions of the act, ac-| 
cording to the information given by the| 
Bureau. 
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‘Several Phases of Drought 


Relief Are Now Under Way | Of Cattle Is Said | 









Allocations of Federal Aid for Road Building Made to Give 
Employment; Cut in Railroad Rates 
: In Effect 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


| Weather Bureau, stated orally Aug. 16. 


Further general rainfall over a much 
wider area was prediged by R. H. 
Weightman, of the forecasting service of 
the Bureau of Aug. 17. 
Rainfalls Rather Heavy 

Rainfall was rather heavy in some sec- 
tions Aug. 15, Mr. Weightman said, Man- 
hattan, Kans., receiving 2 inches, Rapid 
City, S. Dak., .78; Valentine, Nebr., 1.5; 
St. Joseph, Mo., 1.12, and Springfield, 
Mo., 1.34. The rains were somewhat 
scattered, however, he said. There were 
none in the territory east of the Mis- 


sissippi River which has been injured 
by drought. 
Mr. Weightman predicted light to 


established basis. This would not ex- 
clude the voluntary contribution of addi- 
tional county or local funds but would 
| require the State itself to provide a min- 
j}imum amount equal to the Federal pro 
| rate required, basically 50 per cent Fed- 
| eral funds. 

| 38. That the State Highway Depart- 
| ment submit with each project statement 
|a reasonable showing that the project 
|if expedited would assist in providing 
j;employment ir. the drought areas or 





would directly contribute to the relief | 


of unemployment in a substantial way. 
The authority for exercise of administra- 
| tive discretion in the approval of proj- 


jects is found in various sections of the} 


Federal highway legislation. 


moderate rains over the plains States, | 


the upper and middle Mississippi valleys, 
the Ohio Valley and Tennessee, the mid- 
dle and southern Appalachian regions, 
northern Arkansas, and eastern Okla- 
homa. This fall should be “fairly gen- 
eral,” he said. 

The-National LNestock Marketing As- 
sociation, organized with the aid of the 
Federal Farm Board, can aid livestock 
growers through the National Feeder 
and Finance Corporation, a subsidiary 
of the association, it was stated orally 
at the Board’s offices Aug. 16. The ordi- 
nary procedure is for local associations 
of livestock owners to apply to t 
feeder corporation for loans to be usec 
in feeding stock, which is regarded as a 
part of the marketing system, it was 
stated. 

The local associations must provide 
about 20 per cent of the capital they 
need, and then may obtain 80 per cent of 
their needs from the national associa- 
tion? which obtains funds from the re- 
volving fund of the Farm Board and 
from private sources. The organization 
and functions are such, it was pointed 
out, that they fit in well with the drought 
relief program, livestock owners being 
one of the groups injured most because 
of the shortage of corn and other feeds. 

The feeder corporation has $5,000,000 
available for use in such work, it was 
stated at the Board's offices, and there 
is a large amount remaining in the 
Board’s revolving fund, part of which 
might be used in a similar way. 

This form of assistance is contem- 
plated particularly in Montana, it was 
added, where livestock owners are fac- 
ing a serious situation. 

Some Federal-aid road funds of the 
present year’s appropriation are still 
available to all the drought States, ac- 
cording to statistics of the Bureau of 


Public Roads. Amounts still available 
as of June 30 and the amounts allotted 
for the present year, respectively, are | 


as follows: West Virginia, $628,588 and 
$1,321,376; Kentucky, $114,878 and $2, 
357,683; Virginia, $691,693 and $2,382,- 
O88: Missouri, $831,704 and $3,970,638; 





Oklahoma, $184,302 and $2,918,358; Ohio, | 


$939,205 and $4,589,215; Wyoming, $588,- 
414 and $1,570,758. 

Other drought States have larger 
amounts of Federal funds available 
awaiting appropriation by the States to 
match them dollar for dollar, as required 
by law, it was stated orally at the Bu- 
reau’s offices. The principal problem for 
them is in obtaining State funds to match 
the Federal funds, it was added. 


Statements by the Department Aug. | 


16 announcing the apportionment of Fed- 


eral-aid road funds to States follows in} 


full text: 

Secretary of Agriculture Hyde Aug. 
16 authorized the apportionment of the 
Federal funds for highway improvement 
in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932. 
This will make it possible for the States 
to anticipate the 
will be paid to them next July and will 
enable them to expand and advance their 
highway programs at once and so pro- 
vide emergency employment for a con- 
siderable number of men who might 
otherwise be destitute as the result of 
crop failures, 


Conditions for Approval 


Of Projects Are Announced 
Congress has appropriated $125,000,- 


000 for the fiscal year which will be- 
gin July 1, 1931. After deduction of 
the 212 per cent allowed for adminis- 


trative expense, Secretary Hyde was able 
to allot $121,875,000 to the several 
States and to Hawaii. Because drought 
conditions are confined to only part of 
the States, and a balance of previous al- 
lotments remains unobligated to the 
credit of several of the States, the Sec- 
retary will use his discretion’ as to the 
appreval of projects and will expedite 
the approval of projects complying with 
the following conditions: 

1. That the State has obligated and 
has under construction all or practically 
all of the Federal-aid funds previously 
allotted. 

2. That State funds be required for 
each project in an amount sufficient to 
meet>the Federal-aid funds on the legally 





Montana Fears 


‘Hay Profi teering’ 


Task of ‘Getting Hay and Cattle 


Together’ Termed Problem 


State of Montana: 

Helena, Aug. 16. 
Although Montana has plenty of hay 
and cattle, a problem has arisen be- 
cause in many instances the cattle are in 
one part of the State and the hay in 
another, according to Lieut. Gov. Frank A. 
Hazlebaker. Profiteering in hay is a 

possibility, he said, 

“If the members of the Federal Farm 
Board and the outstanding leaders of 
Montana who are displaying a keen 


ting Montana’s cattle and Montana’s hay 
together, they will have solved a puzzling 
problem,” he declared. 

“Hay prices are not as high as have 
been stated, but we are approaching a 
situation where ‘hay bootleggers’ and 
profiteers are grabbing up all the hay 
in sight on the strength ef the fact that 
it will be wanted by the government,” 
he said” “I have definite information of 
cases where options have been taken on 
hay in 1,000-ton lots on the basis of 50 
cents per ton paid for the privilege of 


buying or giving up the option within a4 
Federal as, 


prescribed period of days. 
well as State action should be brought 
against these operators who are attempt- 
ing to clean up fortunes at the expense 


Federal funds which | 


| Emergency Work Planned 
To Relieve Unemployment 


Although the emergency road work is 
! expected to be done in only those States 
that are suffering from unemployment 
and from the drought, the apportionment 
|for all the States had been made and is 
as follows: 









Ala. $2,615,434 Nebr $2,644,726 
| ae 1,768,023 Nev. .... 1,598,987 
ee N. 609,375 
Calif 1,565,749 
Colo. 1,984,363 
COA. <<. 6,002,475 
Del. 2,871,722 
ye 2,001,841 
Or Hs theo i 4,584,440 
Hawaii .. 609,375 Okla. 2,922,569 
Idaho ... 1,554,594 Oreg. 1,997,569 
| ae S2G0:300. “HAs. 0% 5,517,738 
Ind. 3 < ee Oe suas 609,375 
lowa 0, even 1,769,848 
Kans wT; S. Dak. 2,054,077 
Bs weaiey 6 Tenn. . 2,687,128 
aoe 4,745, : 7,620,239 
MO. coves 3,421, Utah 1,416,493 | 
Ms: nose 1,051, Mets wews4 609,375 
| Mass. ... 1,813,916 Va... 2,379,788 
| Mich. ... 3,652,393 Wash. 1,940,922 
VRRIMs o6s0 3,497,306 W. Va 1,324,680 
oo ae 2,209,509 Wis. .... 3,075,234 
eee 3,957,287 Wyo 1,568,607 
Mont. ... 2,580,405 —————— 
Total .$121,875,000 | 
A special feed survey inquiry was 


sent Aug. 16 to more than 100,000 crop 


{reporters in 28 States by the Crop Re- | 


' porting Board of the Department of Ag- 


riculture to obtain more complete infor- | 


mation regarding the needs of the farm- 
ers in the drought area and the possible 


‘sources of supplies to meet the defici- | 


ency from other areas. The survey cov- 
‘ers all States except New England, New 
Jersey, Delaware, the Carolinas, Geor- 
gia, and Florida, and the States west of 
the Rocky Mountains. 

Crop reporters are being asked to re- 
port for their own farms the supplies 
of grain, hay, and other feeds on hand 
and probable production from this sea- 
son’s crops. Quantities that farmers ex- 
pect to have to sell and amounts that 
they must buy are also to be reported. 


and number farmers expect to buy will 
be reported. The condition of corn, pas- 
|tures, new seedings of grasses is also 
asked for, together with the probable 
production of feed for livestock. 





‘Omaha ialiewe Fear 


Reduced Ice Supply 


Lower Rates on Railways Is 
Asked to Insure Supply 





State of Nebraska: 
Lincoln, Aug. 16. 


Packing companies in Omaha and the | 
threatened | 


city of Omaha have been 
with an ice famine, alleged to be due to 
|the long continued hot weather, accord- 
ing to testimony given before the Ne- 
‘braska Railway Commission. 

The hearing was held on the applica- 
{tion of the M. L. Rawlings Ice Co., of 
| Wymore, Nebr., for a lower rate from 
|Wymore té Omaha. The Omaha Ice & 


Cold Storage Co. also filed a complaint | 


alleging that the Chicago, Burlington 
and Quincy Railroad Company’s rate be- 
tween Wymore and Omaha is now $1.80 
a ton and that the company has refused 
to make a rate of $1.08 a ton. The stor- 
age company alleged in its application 


that owing to the hot Summer it must! 


buy ice elsewhere and that it has been 
unable to buy a sufficient amount from 
dealers in Chicago, Des Moines, Sioux 
City or St. Louis. 

W. J. Humpert, agent for a packing 
company in Omaha, testified that if re- 


lief had not cgme in the form of cool | 


weather his company would have been 
dangerously short of ice. He said he 
believed the same condition existed, in 
other packing plants in Omaha. 

The Omaha storage company seeks a 
lower rate from Wymore for the purpose 
jof purchasing 4,000 tons of natural ice 
which the M. L. Rawlings Co. has had 
in storage several years and which it 
has promised to sell. The Railway Com- 
mission took the case under advisement. 





Safeguard on Water 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 

Harrisburg, Aug. 16. 
Announcement was made Aug. 15 by 
the State Secretary of Health, Dr. Theo- 
dore B. Appel, that the State laborato- 
ries in Philadelphia have increased their 
staff for the purpose of maintaining a 
24-hour service for the examination and 
testing of water supplies in connection 
with the safety program of the State 
Health Department occasioned by the 
drought. This work is supplementing 


the activities of the mobile laboratories | 


units which are now located in several 
of the,affected areas of the Common- 
wealth, he said. 


Boston Notto Lack Milk 


State of Vermont: 

Montpelier, Aug. 16. 
The State Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture, Edward H. Jones, stated Aug. 14 
‘that he does not expect any increase in 
the price of milk in Boston because of 





iinterest in the agricultural and livestock | 
situation can accomplish the feat of get- 


the drcught that has affected some por-| 


tions of the country. More milk is be- 
ing shipped from the northern New 
England States into Boston than for- 
merly, he said. 


Minnesota Farm Aid 


State of Minnesota: 
St. Paul, Aug. 16. 


Orders for gasoline, oil, distillate ahd 





Number of livestock on hand, number | 
to be sold before Dec. 1, 1930, number to | 
be sold between Dec. :1 and May 1, 1931, | 
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Forced Selling 


To Be Unneeded 


Department of Agriculture 
Holds Owners Believe Sac- 
rifice Because of Drought, 
Is Premature 








[Continued from Page 1.] 

a year ago. In view of the fact that 
the total number of cattle in the country 
is considerably below average many cat- 
tlemen feel that it is advisable to delay 
shipping their cattle to market until the} 
price situation improves. In the sec- 
tions that have been hit the hardest by 
ithe drought it is probable that some | 
stock may go to market that otherwise 
would be retained on the farm if feed! 
and pasturage were more plentiful. These | 
sections, however, have only a small pro-; 
portion of the country’s livestock sup- | 
plieX 

Receipts of cattle at all public mar- | 
kets in July were 13 per cent smaller 
than in Juy, 1929, and 17 per cent below 
the five-year average. Receipts of calves 
were about the same as in July last year 
and 2.5 per cent smaller than the five- 
year average. This small change in 
calf slaughter indicates that the expan- | 
sion in dairy herds which has been under | 
; way in recent years has probably been 
checked. 
| Market receipts of hogs in July were 
|about 12 per cent less than in July a 
; year ago and for the first seven months 
|of the year federally-inspected slaughter 
of hogs was 7.5 per cent smaller than in 
the same period last year., This reduc- 








A reserve potential for the Air Corps 
in time of war which has never hereto- 
fore existed has come about through the 


| development and increased use of the 


airplane, according to a statement by 
the Assistant Secretary 
for Aviation, Maj. Clarence M. Young, 
in the files of the House Committee on 
Appropriations. 

Maj. Young explained that there are 
approximately 40,000 licensed pilots in 
the United States with varying degrees 
of ability, many of whom, with proper 
training, could fit well into the military 
branches of the Government in the even 
of emérgency. 

“IT mean by that we will have, say, 
10,0860 licensed pilots, with varying de- 
grees of ability as pilots,” he said. “TI 
think it has been stated that of that 





Dominician President 
Felicitated by Mr. Hoover 


President Hoover, the Department of 
State announced, Aug. 16, has sent a 
message ‘of congratulations to Gen. 
Rafael Leonidas Trujillo, president, of 
the Dominican Republic. The message 
follows in full text: 
| I extend my cordial congratulations to 
your excellency on this auspicious occa- 
sion of your election to the high office 
of president of the Dominican Republic 
and best wishes for a most successful 
term of office and the happiness of the 
people of the republic under your wise 





|tion in hog slaughter supplies is the re- 
| sult of the efforts of producers last year 
;to cut down production because the re- 
|1-tionship between corn and hog prices 
| was unfavorable for feeding hogs. 

this year have been much larger than 
average owing to the fact that in recent 
years sheep production has expanded 
|greatly. The large market supplies and 
| the reduced consumer demand for meats 
have caused lamb prices to decline to the 
| lowest levels for the season since 1915. 


continue large during the reneainder of 
the year. 


Receipts of Cattle Fall 


ing rushed to market because of drought 
—except in a few localities—the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics points out 
that receipts of steers at Jersey City 


been about 25 per cent smaller than 
last year. West Virginia on the other 
hand has shipped about 55 per cent more 
jthan last year to that market. The 
increase for West Virginia, however 
;amounts to only 500 head. At Lancaster, 
Pa., receipts at that market have been 
considerably less than in other years and 
that there has been a marked falling off 
in sales of stockers and feeders. 
Cattle received at Pittsburgh show the 
effect of pasture shortage and it is the 
opinion of the trade that some are com- 
ing to market 30 to 60 days earlier than 
_—. Unfinished stock predominate in 
the offerings of calves and lambs. and 
there are some indications that dairymen 
are sending culled dairy cows to mar- 
ket. In the past 10 days there has been 





|stock to go to pasture. 

At Cincinnati, which gets most of its 
|supplies from the region that has been | 
hit the hardest by the drought, receipts | 
jof breeding stock and dairy cows ap- | 
|pear less than normal and marketings | 
of thin and unfinished hogs are less than | 
|a year ago. “ 
| At Buffalo there is very little evidence 
| of forced marketings of breeding stock 
or immature animals, although cattle 
and lambs off grass are deficient in 
| weight and flesh because of drought. A) 
few more brood sows have come to that | 
| market lately but for the most part this 
increase is seasonal. 

A number of cattle from Kentucky, 
West Virginia and southern Ohio have 
been received at Cleveland which may 
have been shipped because of the| 
drought. The condition of the lambs and 
sheep received there shows effects of | 
dry weather but there is little evidence 
of liquidation of cows and sows on ac- 
count of feed shortage. 


Low Prices Prevail 
Forced selling of cattle and brood! 
sows from territory near Indianapolis | 
has not reached large proportions, al- 
though the low prices prevailing to- | 
gether with the drought have probably 


Sunday Law Extended | 
| To Miniature Golf 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Massachusetts Would Require 


Entertainment License 


| 
| Commonwealth of Massachusetts: | 
Boston, Aug. 16. 
| Miniature golf course and golf driv- | 
ing ranges, if operated on Sunday, must 
|be licensed under the Massachusetts Sun-| 
|day entertainment law, according to an 
|opinion given Aug. 14 by the Attorney 
|General Joseph E. Warner, at the re- 
quest of the State Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Safety, Gen, Alfred F. Foote. f 
The Attorney General’s opinion was re- 
/quested ofter inspectors of the Public 
| Safety Department had learned that the 
miniature golf courses and driving ranges 
were operating on Sundays without State | 
approval, although they possessed local | 
licenses. Proprietors were informed that | 
the local licenses required the approval 
of the State authorities before becoming | 
valid. When this was questioned, the 
opinion of the Attorney General was 
sought. 

In his finding, Mr. Warner ruled that | 
| the proprietors of the cpurses and ranges | 
were engaged in entertainment and there- 
fore came within the scope of the Sunday | 
statutes. Under the existing law en-| 
tertainment places may remain open) 
from 1 p. m. to 11 p.m. Sundays. @pera- | 
tion outside of those hours is illegal, it’ 

was stated. , 
erent 


ous hail and wind storm in northwestern 
Minnesota, the Secretary of the State 
Executive Council, ‘W. H. Lamson, an-| 
| nounced orally. | 
| The Executive Council authorized ex- 
| penditures up to $15,000 to provide the 
|farmers with tractor fuel and oats for 
horses so that their lands could be! 
plowed. Aid will be given only to those! 
| who are unable to secure money by other | 
means, Mr. Lamson explained. | 
| There were about. 110 orders in thce| 
}group sent out Aug. 14, he said, with! 





of catilemen by tying up and holding the | oats of a total value of about $12,000| probably 20 more to be issued within a! 
hay until cattlemen are forced to pay the | were sent Auk. 14, to farmers whose|few days, which are expected to make 


Aan $2 
price. +“ 


crops were ruined July 18 by a disaster- 


‘the total expenditure. about $15,000. 
* 


Sheep and lamb marketings thus far) 


Marketings of lambs are expected to! 


As evidence that livestock is not be-| 


from Virginia thus far this year have} 


administration. 





been responsible for the marketing of 
| some unfinished cattle. 
At National Stock Yards, Illinois, near 


been forced to market but these have 
|been offset largely by others held back 
because of current low prices. 


| there because pastures are dry and water 
is scarce. There has been some increase 
}in receipts of sows and pigs at that mar- 
|ket as the result of the drought. 


| St. Joseph and Kansas City—all report 
little, or no, evidence of forced market- 


ings. At Sioux City the cattle received 
are exceptionally good killing condi- 


tion but there has been a slight increase 
in low grade pigs and light hogs due to 
greater prevalence of swine diseases in 
that territory. 





{tory because of recent rains, and that 
|a stronger demand is developing there 
for feeder cattle and feeder lambs. At 
St. Joseph the receipts of western cattle 
;are considerably below normal and there 
is very little evidence of forced market- 
| ings of stock from near-by territory 
Similar conditions are reported from 
| Kansas City. The latter market, how- 


light weight pigs. 


All the markets further west, namely, | 


| Wichita, Fort Worth, Denver and those 
| west of the Rocky Mountains, report that 


|there is no forced marketing in the range ! 
country and that there is a tendency to} 
some demand at that market for thin|hold stock off the market because of | 


jlow prices. 









of Commerce | 


St. Louis, some cattle from near by he@ve | 


Farmers | 
jare buying few stockers and feeders | 


| Chicago, St. Paul and the markets on! 
{the Missouri Rivere—Sioux City, Omaha, | 


Omaha reports that con- | 
|ditions are much improved in its terri- | 


jever, has been receiving some extremely | 


INDE 





Value of Commercial Flyers 


In Time of War Is Weighed' (ff Mexico Apply 





Military Importance as Potential Reserve of Army Air| 
Corps Discussed by Assistant Secretary of | 
Commerce for Aviation | 


| 





number 4,000 are qualified transport pi | 
lots, and some 1,500 were qualified as | 
limited commercial pilots. The rest fall 
jin the category of either industrial or 
| private licensees. 
|. “They constitute a group that have a| 
| knowledge of aircraft and various de- | 
| grees of ability as pilots. Hardly any | 
|of them, however, have any knowledge 
| of military flying, or military tactics, or 
io other phases that go into the makeup | 
of your proper military type of pilot. | 
“But I can say this: I think that this 
;group of civilian pilots in the United 
'States is one of tne important factors 
‘which are given consideration by any | 
| foreign government in contemplating the | 
| preparations that the United States have 
jin the matter of defense.” 

From statistics submitted by Maj. | 
| Young, it was shown that on Feb. 1, 
| 1930, the number of nonmilitary pilots in | 
| the various classes in the following coun- | 
tries were: | 
| United States: fransport, 4,507; in-| 
| dustrial, 103; limited commercial, 1,443; 
| private, 4,162. 
England: Commercial, 196; 


Oe 





| private, | 
| | 
France: 1,100. 
Itaiy: Commercial, 240; private, 117. 
|} Germany: 857. 
Japan: Commercial, 80; private, 
Australia: 442. 
Canada: 609. 
South Africa: 


160. | 


82. 


| “I would not like to leave the impres- 


sion that this group of civilian pilots 
jlessen the necessity for the ability and 
ithe equipment to convert them to mil- 
itary values,” he said. “We have not a 
‘pilot of this group outside of those who 
may already belong to the military es- 
tablishments, of which there are some, 
who is qualified as a military or naval 
pilot. 

“Of course, had this situation existed 
in 1917, this group of pilots could have 
been converted much more quickly to 
military values because of their pre- 
liminary knowledge and their prelim- 
jinary training, so to speak.” 

Maj. Young also stated that some of 
these pilots, however, who are qualified 
to fly civilian planes, like a transport 
or something of that sort, would be ut- 
terly useless in military operations, un- 
less they had training. He pointed out 


;age limit. 


Disallowed in Wisconsin 


State of Wisconsin: 
Madison, Aug. 14, 
Income tax exemptions cannot be 
claimed on income derived from literary 
productions where the author has trans- 
ferred rights of coypright to publisher, 
the Wisconsin Tax Commission ruled 
Aug. 16 in disallowing claims of eight 
University of Wisconsin professors for 
refunds in income taxes paid on royal- 
ties from textbook sales over periods 
ranging from five to seven years. 





M. V. O'Shea, J. L. Gillen, F. H. Elwell, 
R. H. Whitbeck, W. W. Hart, W. H. 
Page, and F, E. Turneaure. 





CaaS 





;soon, the Department said. 


also that some of them are over the) 


Professors involved were E. A. Ross, | 
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Quarantine Laws 


To Farm Products 


Restrictions of Entry of 
Plants and Plant Materials 
Summarized by Agricul- 
ture Department 





Quarantine laws regulate the entry 
of citrus trees, coffee, cotton and cotton- 
seed, potatoes, rice, wheat, sugar cane, 


|and many other plants into Mexico, the 


Department of Agriculture stated, Aug. 
16, in announcing issuance of a pam- 
phlet summarizing the rules governing 
such trade. 

The pamphlet is one of a series sum- 
marizing plant quarantine laws of va- 
rious nations, and others will be issued 
The state- 
ment follows in full text: 

A brief summary of the rules and reg- 
ulations governing the importation of 
plants and plant materials into Mexico 
has been prepared by the Plant Quaran- 
tine and Control’ Administration, the 
branch of the United States Department 
of Agriculture which enforces similar 
laws in this country. 

This is the second of a series of pam- 
phlets summarizing the plant-quaran- 
tine laws of foreign nations, and will be 
followed shortly by similar publications 


| dealing with the laws of other countries. 


The first dealt with Cuban regulations. 
Special quarantine laws regulate the 
entry into Mexico of citrus trees, coffee, 
cotton and cottonseed, potatoes, rice, ba- 
nana plants, wheat, sugar cane, and 
many fruits and vegetables. In every 
;case these quarantine laws have been 
passed to prevent the introduction of 
some crop pest or disease into Mexico, 
says Lee A. Strong, Chief of the Plant 
Quarantine and Control Administration. 
|The only quarantine applying exclu- 
sively to the United States is that on 
;account of phony peach, peach yellow, 
| peach rosetta, and little peach diseases, 
Copies of the new publication, PQCA- 
284, may be obtained by writing to the 
Plant Quarantine and Control Adminis- 
tration, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington. D. C. 





Coordination in Aviation 


| Is Planned By Mr. Hoover 


| [Continued from Page 1.] 


tary, amount to about 3,000 airplanes 
per year, the figures were said to have 
| shown, 

| The conference, it was said, was a 
|check-up by the President at his fishing 
camp with the Assistant Secretaries in 
charge of aeronautics, who have coordi- 
nated the aviation data, in order to bring 
the President*up to date on the subject, 
; With the object of formulating such gov- 
|ernmental policies as may be worked out 


|later on, 


| The aviation industry, although a new 


}one, is undergoing quite an evolution in 
the matter of arrangements for the car- 
| riage of mail and passengers where only 
;}mail was carried before, it was ex- 
| plained. The new air mail contracts are 
being let on that basis now, it was said. 

The question of the Army-Navy con- 
| troversy over aviation control of sea- 
,coast defense was not discussed, it was 
| said. 
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Advertising 
States Daily gets a preferred po- 
sition which it secures in no 
other newspaper, it gets the 
prominence and the preference 
accorded to local advertising in 


Ninety per cent of all the securities bought by the country’s life 
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panies. The United States Daily coverage in this group is 54%. 
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Field of Tuberculosis Research , 


Urges Medical Graduates to Deeper Under- 
standing of Opportunities It Presents 





By Stephen J. 


The first criticism of the university 
professor’s teaching of tuberculosis is 
that many of them do not teach it, they, 
don’t teach it as the live subject that it 
is today. What they teach is a cold 
simulacrum of the modern problem. 


What they teach is a plaster cast or 
death-masque of the tuberculosis prob- 
lem as it looked 20 to 50 years ago. 
They exaggerate the dangers to which 
those who study tuberculosis, are ex- 
posed. They tell in damning detail the 
discouraging failures of many of the | 
generals who have heretofore led the | 
fight against tuberculosis. They scorn | 
all suggestions from. their pupils or} 
other students, that, raise doubts as to) 
the absolute verity of the tuberculosis | 
dogma that they and their textbooks | 
teach. 

The graduates of such classes nat- 
urally face the work of their lives, crip- 
pled with what an eminent English phy- 
sician told me was somewhat prevalent 
tuberculosis philosophy in his country. | 
“The defeatist philosophy,” the philoso- 
phy of despair, the phiiosophy that pos- | 
sibly makes good historians and statisti- | 
cians; but makes dangerous dgctors and 
unfit tuberculosis specialists. | 

The doctor who has no hope or ambi- 
tion of improving the present treatment 
of disease, not only does not study, does | 
not give his patients the chances for life | 
that they should have, but he blocks 
medical “traffic,” and interferes with the 
scientific progress of his fellow physi- 
cians toward the faintly shining goals 
of success that always beckon forward 
the leaders of the profession, the men 
whose vision and faith give them power 
to pierce the mists of “defeatism,” timid- 
ity, and laziness. 

In too many universities, tuberculosis | 
fs taught as Latin and Greek or other 
dead subjects are taught. The students 
are forced to memorize rules and to} 
memorize unproven dogmatic statements. 
Tuberculosis is not a dead subject. It 
is one of the most live problems that | 
face humanity today. The student to 
whom tuberculosis has been presented 
as a dead subject will take no other in- 
terest in it than to commit to memory 
such parts of the dry lectures to which | 
he has been forced to listen, as will en- | 
able him to pass his examination and to | 
secure his medical degree or license. | 


Tuberculosis Regarded 
As Fascinating Study 


You and I know that tuberculosis is 
one of the most fascinating studies that | 
now engages the mind of men. Yet of 
all the thousands of young doctors grad- 
uated every year from the medical 
schools and hospitals of the civilized 
world, to how few of them has this fact 
been made clear. 

The young graduate who would an- 
nounce to his classmates that he in- 
tended to take up tuberculosis as his 
life work, would be considered queer and 
sadly in need of a guardian by his fel- 
lows, who themselves were to be gen- 
eral surgeons, internists, public health 
officers or medical missioners to Cathay. 
Why do these other medical fields at- 
tract the young graduates so much more 
than the field of tuberculosis? It is true 
there isn’t much money to be found in| 
the tuberculosis field, but to the ambiti- 
ous and sanguine thousands of young 
medical graduates, the monetary outlook 
is seldom the dominating influence’ in 
deciding the question of their life’s work. 
They want chiefly to do work that will 
be interesting and of service to hu-| 
magnity. : 

It is for these reasons that the young) 
graduate decides to become a general 
surgeon or a general practitioner or a 
public health official or a medical mis- | 











*Representative of the United States at | 
meeting of International Union Against 
Tuberculosis, Oslo, Norway. 


Sound Films Shown 
In Veterans’ Hospital 








Installations in All Expected 
Before Christmas 


The installation of sound motion pic- 
tures in all hospitals, which is now under 
way and expected to be completed by 
Christmas, was signalized by a first 
showing in Washington Aug. 15, at the 
Mt. Alto diagnostic center, the Veterans’ 
Bureau announced, 

The announcement follows in full text: 


The installation of sound motion pic- | 
tures in all hospitals maintained by the | 
United States Veterans’ Bureau was 
signalized by an introductory showing 
at Mt. Alto diagnostic center in Wash- | 
ington, D. C., Aug. 15. 

Early in the Spring of 1929, Gen. | 
Frank T. Hines, Administrator of Vet- ! 
erans’ Affairs, at that time Diréctor of 
the Veterans’ Bureau, became interested 
in the project of placing sound pictures 
in the veterans’ hospitals, silent moving 

icture exhibitions having been a regu- 
ar feature of recreation at the hospitals 
for a number of years, but investigation 
indicated that at that time sound equip- 
ment had not been sufficiently developed | 
to warrant the Bureau in attempting to) 
install it. 

Gen. Hines detailed his Chief of Con- | 
struction, Col. L. H. Tripp, to study the 
matter and an electrical engineer was | 
sent to visit the various manufacturers 
in order to obtain first-hand information 
zs to the best type of equipment, costs, 
etc. After an exhaustive survey of this 
field, specifications based upon the engi- 
neer’s report were drawn up, covering 
a special type of nontheatrical equip- 
ment suitable for institutions. This syn- 
chronized sound equipment is complete 
in every detail and is augmented by at- 
tachments which make fossible the play- 
ing of phonograph records through the 
amplifiers so that music for dancing or 
for religious services may be available 
to the patients at any time. 


Installations are under way in a num- 
ber of the Veterans’ Bureau Hospitals at 





|kill the phthisiophobia that they have 


|more that the race for this great prize 


|ment, which follows in full text: 


Maher, M. D.* 


Chairman, Connecticut State Tuberculosis Commission 


sionary. The work to be done in these 
various lines of medical endeavor has 
been presented to him in such manner as 
to. capture his young heart and mind. 
His imagination glows with pleasure as 
he pictures himself saving important 
lives as a great surgeon, or saving & 
whole people when David-like he kills a 
Goliath of plague with the pebble of some 
public health vaccine that he or his com- 
panions have discovered. 

But tuberculosis has no appeal for 
him. He has been told that it is a 
closed chapter, that the tubercle bacillus 
always was and always will be the 
tubercle bacillus, that tuberculosis will 
always kill human beings as it has al- 
ways killed them, and that the only 
possible way to drive tuberculosis from 
the earth is to ill all the tubercle 
bacilli on earth and all the tuberculous 
human beings and all the tuberculous 
birds and brutes on earth. Then and 
only then will parents know that their 
children can ‘grow into manhood and 
womanhood without, danger of infection 
from tuberculosis. 

That as my English acquaintance said 
is, “the defeatist” program that is called 
teaching tuberculosis, in so many medi- 
cal schools. And it is on account of that 
“defeatist” program that we do not get 
the brightest of the medical classes to 
come to us to enlist with us for saving 
mankind from the tubercle bacillus. 


Little Is Yet Known 
About Tubercle Bacillus 


In order to secure for our tuberculosis 
work a fair share of the brightest of 
the new graduates, teachers in the tni- 
versities must revise their lectures and 
perhaps their own conéeption of tuber- 
culosis, Then they must make it clear 
that very little is yet known of the tuber- 
cle bacillus and of its devious ways of 
killing human beings; they must give 
the students and young physicians the 
opportunity to form opinions of their 
own on the many contentious phases of 
the tuberculosis problem. 

They must introduce the young men 
and women to the progeny of the tubercle 
bacillus and to the various blood rela- 
tions of the tubercle bacillus; to the 
question of the prebacillary and the fii- 
terable viruses of tuberculosis; to tne 
problem of a possible relationship be- 
tween) tuberculosis and cancer; to the 
problem of dissociation; they must tell 
the truth about the contagiousness of 
tuberculosis and do what they can to 


& 


yittingly done so much to spread 
throughout the world; they must ex- 
plain enthusiastically to such students 
as have a special love of surgery, the 
attractiveness of the vista that is now 
opening before all the men capable of 
doing lung surgery. Concerning this 
last matter, it will not he. sufficient to 
have the young men become able merely 
to name and describe the various op- 
erations now known as lung surgery. 
That kind of teaching will never stir 
into a flame any smouldering ember of 
tuberculosis’ enthusiasm. ' 

The surgically bent students must not 
only learn to perform the various oper- 
ations of pulmonary tuberculosis, but 
they must be convinced of the tregnen- 
dous importance of lung surgery, and 
the opportunity for fortune and renown 
that awaits the man, especially the 
young man, who proves himself a leader 
in this uncrowded line of endeavor, They 
must make it clear to all their students 
that what the world needs, what it ex- 
pects, and what every year seems to 
bring nearer to realization, is a cure or 
preventive of tuberculosis, and further- 





is a free-for-all 4nd that the race is as 
likely to be won by the humblest stu- 
dent of tubereulosis as by the conductor 
of the most richly endowed laboratory 
or institute for research. 


Field Said to Beckon 
To Healthiest Graduates 


They must make it clear to their stu- 
dents that the invitation to become tu- 
berculosis specialists is not confined to 
men who themselves are tuberculous or 
who fear that in some, way, the dark 
shadow of tuberculosis has fallen on 
them or on their families. Heretofore 
such men have done most of the anti- 
tuberculosis work of the world and very 
good work too; now, however, the work 
beckons to the ablest and healthiest of 
the young medical men of the world: to 
come, and to come immediately, to the 
assistance of the somewhat tired regi- 
ments that up to now have borne the 
battle’s burthen. 

(Full text of address delivered Aug. 

15 at meeting of the International 

Union Against Tuberculosis, Oslo, 

Norway.) 












vessels 


Expansion of Air Branch Pr 


Value of the use of aircraft in per- 
forming its many duties at sea having 
been held to be proved, the United States 
Coast Guard is planning expansion of 
its aviation branch with a view toward 
performing for air transportation in the 
future the services it has rendered in 
connection with marine navigation for 
more than a century, it was stated orally 
uy. 16 on behalf of the Coast Guard. 

Present indications derived from ac- 
tivities of aircraft manufacturing com- 
panies, organization of air transport 
lines, and purchase of private aircraft 
show the necessity of developing the 
Coast Guard along similar lines, accord- 
ing to the Chief of Coast Guard Avia- 
tion, Comdr. Norman B. Hall. It is rea- 
sonable to believe also that the Coast 
Guard can render assistance to aircraft 
of a nature paralleling its service to 
marine shipping, Comdr. Hall says. 


The three years that have passed since 
the Coast Guard began to make use of 
aircraft have shown that small craft or 
derelicts needing help may be most 
easily discovered by observers in air- 
planes. They have also demonstrated 
that the best means of enforcing the 
customs laws and blocking smugglers is 
by employment of aviation. 


Only three of the five planes which 
formed its original unit in March, 1927, 


are still in operation, but bids have been 


received and contracts will be let within 
a short time for the construction of eight 
new planes to carry on and expand the 
work that has been under way for more 
than three years. Future develop- 
ments will depend upon the funds that 
are made available by Congress, ~ 


Planes Are Equipped 
With Radio Apparatus 


Of the ships now in use, one is at 
Gloucester, Mass., and the other two at 
Cape May, N. J. These are constantly 
performing the services required of them 
which vary from assisting trans-Atlantic 
flyers to spotting Schools of fish for the 
local fishing fleets. 


The Coast Guard planes cannot tow 
a boat in, but they can locate them and 
radio back directions ig a speedier fash- 
ion than has been done by any other 
means. Each plane is equipped with 
radio transmitters and receivers, as the 
new ones will be also. Carrier pigeons 
were employed earlier in the game but 
were soon forced out by the development 
of radio. 

After every storm it is routine for the 
ships to patrol the coast, ready to ex- 
pend a helping hand to damaged ves- 
sels, locating small boats in distress and 
without means of, communication. They 
can even be employed to carry lines to 
stranded or sinking boats, as has 
been proven in various tests, though it 
has been found impractical as a regular 
practice because lines can be shot as 
far as they can stand the stress and do 
not endanger human lives in making the 
contact. 

Pilots of the Coast Guard are trained 
at the naval school at Pensacola, Fla. 
Generally, they are Coast Guard Academy 
graduates with three years sea experi- 
ence prior to flight training. Every ef: 
fort is made to avoid making aviation 
a thing apart from the general service. 


Checking Large Planes 


| Used for Transport 


Due to the superior safety of pas- 
senger air transport over water, a regu- 
larly scheduled line will soon be estab- 
lished along the coasts and across the 
Great Lakes. The communication sys- 


Deptrtment of Agriculture Explorers 
In Africa Seek New Alfalfa qnd Fruits 





Explorers of the Department of Agri-. 
culture are in North Africa searching 
for wilt-resistant alfalfa and fruits 
adapted to the United States, according 
to a statement issued by the Depart- 


Two explorers of, the United States 

Department of Agriculture, H. L. West- 
over and K. A. Ryerson, are in North 
Africa looking for wilt-resistant alfalfas 
and fruits adapted to the United States. 
They will later continue their ‘explora- 
tion in Spain. 
. Mr. Westover, a forage crop specialist, 
is now making preliminary surveys in 
the principal alfalfa-growing districts of 
Morocco, Algeria, and Tunisia, in order 
to return to Spain for the first portion 
of his collection trip. He will return 
later to these countries to collect the 
seeds from the harvest which is not yet 
ready. He made a similar exploration 
in southwestern Asia, the heart of the 
alfalfa distrigt, last year, and brought 
|back many varieties of alfalfa now be- 
ing tested by the Department for wilt 
| resistance, 








this time and it is anticipated that all 


Mr. Ryerson, head of the Office of 


those having recreatio:. halls or other| Foreign Plant Introduction, is looking 
suitable facilities will be equipped by| for varieties of peaches and other fruits 
Christmas, while it is hoped that eventu- | that will be ofe value in this country. 
ally this feature of entertainment may) He seeks particularly to recover some 
be installed in all the institutions now| American varieties of peaches that have 
under the Veterans’ Administration, | disappeared from production in this 
which include the 11 National Homes for | country after having become established 
Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, abroad. He originally planned to join 


‘ 
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Attempt Made to Find Wilt-resistant Types Adaptable to 
Growing in This Country : 





Frederic T. Bioletti, professor of viticul- 
ture at the University of California, who 
has been conducting an exploration for 
grapes and apricots for the United 
States Department of Agriculture and 
the university in North Africa. : 

Professor Bioletti’s illness has caused 
some alteration of these plans, so that 
Mr. Ryerson will have to take charge of 
the completion of Professor Bioletti’s 
work after the later has returned to this 
country. The preliminary work in con- 
nection with apricots has been completed, 
and there remains only the harvest of 
the seeds and scions. The grape work 
has not reached so advanced a stage 
but it is well under way. 

Four or five years ago bacterial wilt 
appeared in the heart of the alfalfa belt 
and threatened to exterminate this crop. 
The San Joaquin Valley of California 
has suffered heavy losses >from wilt. 
Losses in Kansas in 1927-28 amounted 
to about 15 per cent and for the last 
three years in Iowa and Missouri to 
about 25 per cent. In Minnesota, Ne- 
braska, .and Missouri wilt has worked 
hand in hand with crown rot, combining 
to bring losses up to 50 per cent of the 
crop. In Colorado it is the most de- 
structive disease of alfalfa, one field 
suffering loss of 80 per cent .of the 
plants. Wherever prevalent, wilt has 
done its greatest damage in humid cli- 
mates and on irrigated lands, 


AERIAL GUARDIAN OF SEACOAST 
Is Declared to Beckon to Students) «= 


Delegate of United States to Oslo Meeting 


Coast Guard Plans to Aid Aviators 
As It Now Is Serving Marine Craft, 


| The standard gold currency of the| 
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United States Coast Guard. 


The aircraft equipment of the United States Coast Guard, a unit of which 
is shown in the above photograph, is to be expanded. This is to be done, 
according to a statement issued in behalf of the Coast Guard, to permit 
extension to aviation of the activities long related to marine transporta- 
tion and to afford greater efficiency in patrolling the coast and locating 


in distress. 


/ 


ojected as Flying Over Water 


Routes Seems About to Increase 


{tem between the present Coast Guard 
stations will be of inestimable value in 
“checking” these large transport planes 
along the ghore and unless the Coast 
Guard is ready and willing to accept this 
important function, some other govern- 
ment. service will acquire the duty at! 
enormous expense to the papier 
and with a duplication of effort, accord- 
ing to Comdr. Hall. : 

It is noted that all aircraft crossing 
the Irish Sea in the British Isles are 
required to depart from and fly to desig- 
nated points on either side of the chan- 
nel. The planes fly close enough to 
these points to'be identified by the wing 
markings and this requirement greatly 
increases the safety of the passage over 
this bod? of water. There are imumer- 
jable points along the coasts of the 
United States wher€ a similar -service 
must be rendered. It is of little value 
to know that a pfane is overdue at a 
given destination if an adequate air- 
plane is not immediately available for, 
search and assistance work. Surface 
craft will, in general, be too slow for 
effective work. At the present time, 
many of the air transport lines are using 
land machines for long distances over | 
water flights and when these machines | 
;ave forced to land in water the lives of 
the passengers and crews may depend 
on the speed of the searth, location and | 
rescue. | 


“While the aeronautical enthusiast 
may desire to minimize the possibility 
of future disasters and it is hoped and 
expected they will become more infre- 
quent, 100 years of maritime history 
proves that disasters at sea and alogg 
the eoast cannot be entirely prevented,” 
said Comdr. Hall. The Coast Guard 
must prepare to continue its creditable 
record. 


Experience wit: the five planes ac- 
quired in 1927 has lead the Coast Guard 
to lay down certaiw .specifications as 
best fitting the requirements of the 
service, and selection of eight new 
jPplanes is being made according to these 
specifications, 


Characteristics Needed 
For Airplane Stations 


The selection of Coast Guard air sta- 
tions, the service believes, should be gov- 
erned by the following characteristics 
named in their order of importance: 
Volume of air traffic; volume of marine 
traffic, fishing and yachting; prevailing 
weather conditions; a water area ap- 











from sea swells, free of anchored ves- 
sels and other obstructions and at least 
four feet deep at extreme low water; 
an adjoining land area> of at least 120,- 
000 square feet with at least 300 feet 
adjacent to the high water mark, suit- 
able for the erection of runways into the 
ers accessibility to transportation 
ines. 


Irrespective of funds available, it is 
not considered desirable to establish more 
than two or three air stations in any one 
year. In addition to maintaining those 
at Gloucester and Cape May, Coast Guard 
officials are hopeful, when the eight new 
planes are commissioned, to be able to 
put one station on the Gulf coast and one 
on the Pacific. The limitation on the 
speed with which new stations may be es- 
tablished is based on the necessity of 
training the officers who will be in 
charge. 


Each station would consist of a metal 
hangar 100 feet square and _ sufficient 
additional buildings for the administra- 
tion of the station and the accommoda- 
tion of the crew. THe system of life- 
saving stations and lookout towers now 
in service forms an admirable foundation 
for the assistance of air transport lines 
of the future, Coast Guard engineers say. 
These stations need only the necessary 
instruction and indoctrination to become 
of immense value. 

During the calendar year 1928 the air- 
planes of the Coast Guard made 446 
flights, cruised 83,083 miles, searched an 
area of 1,342,095 square miles and had 
er one forced landing, the officials point 
out. 

_This excellent record indicates that 
aircraft can be of great service in the 
rapid search of large areas. The area 
that can be searched is, of course, de- 
| pendent upon the object being searched 
; for; visibility and the condition of the 
sea. Due to the greater height above 
water and greater speed the airplane 
can search an area of from 12 to 20 
times as great as a surface craft can 
under the same weather conditions. In 
the search for floating low in the water 
the airvlane has a decided advantage, 
due tg the better angle of vision. 

The Coast Guard offers to all pilots | 
applying for it, a checking service along | 
the Atlantic coast, that is, a plane flying 
along the coast is checked at every sta- 
tion if the pilot puts the system into 
operation by calling one of the officers. 
He must describe the kind of plane he 
will fly, the license number, his projected 
speed, the point of departure and desti- 
nation. 

The stations along that coast number 
203, are all connected by telephone and 
in constant communication with head- 
quarters. If the plane fails to pass over 
when expected the airport from which 
it came is immediately notified. If‘ over-, 
due at any point for two hours without 
explanation, a search is undertaken im- 
mediately. ‘ 
® 
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proximately one mile square protected! § 


Arab Nation Bars 


Moslem Law Declared to Be 
Strictly Interpreted 
By Hejaz 


| 

' ‘ 

| Moslem law whic: strictly interpreted, 
does not countenance the payment of in- 
terest on loans of money. has prevented 
the establishment of a native bank in 
the independent state of Hejaz, formerly 
a part of Arabia, according to a report 
received in the Department of Commerce 


sioner to the Near East, Ralph F. Ches- 
brough. 


The report is summarized in a state- 
ment issued by the Department, which 
follows in full text: 

Usual exchange transactions are car- 
jried on at the present time by several 
‘of the foreign business houses acting 
las correspondents for foreign , banks. 
Among others so reported are the Na- 
jtional Bank of Egypt, the Standard 





{Bank of South Africa and an Italian; 
One foreign bank, a ‘branch of | 


| bank. 
|The Netherlands Trading Society, is al- 
|lowed to operate in Jedda, the capital 
of the country, but is not permitted to 
pay interest on deposits and is merely 


firms engaged in foreign business. 


Hejaz is the pound sterling. The silver 
rial is worth 2 shillings, 10 rials being 
thus equivalent to 1 pound sterling. 
Smaller nickel coins—called Hejaz 
piasters, or “Ghursh Miris”—circulate on 
the basis of 11 to the rial. “Ghursh 
Miri” is doubtless a carryover from the 
former Turkish regime. a 

The par value of the rial in American 
currency is $0.4866, that of the “Ghursh 
Miri” is $0.044, and of a “Ghursh Duruz,” 
$0.022. 


Vienna Police Eilms 


A section of police cameramen has been | 






Interest on Loans 


from the Automotive Trade Commis- | 


for the convenience of foreign and native | 


“ 


‘AutHorizen Starements ONLY Are PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 


Original Farewell 


Of Gen. R. E. 


The original General Order No. 9 of 
Robert E. Lee, in which he bade farewell 
to his troops @f the Army of Northern 
Virginia after drawing up the texms of 
surrender to Gen. Grant at Appomattox, 
has disappeared, ang all existing orders 
| bearing the signature of the Confederate 
Commander are but copies or purported 


formation made available at the manu- 
script division, Library of Congress. 
Interest in the order has been revived 
since the announcement from England 
of the recent purchase of the order for 
fiearly $1,000. Information about the 
order in the manuscript division of the 
Library of Congress as made available 
follows: . 
The existence of a number of copies 
of General Order No. 9, each of which is 
signed by Gen. Lee, has given rise to the 


| 





I of the draft from which it was made, 
| and later itself copied and signed by the 
Commander. 

It is a well known fact that Gen. 
Lee had submitted to him an indetermi- 
nate number of copies of the order as 
its fame spread, and he signed them 
both for his officers and men and for 
other persons. He signed some of these 
| orders while he was President of Wash- 
ington and Lee University. 


Description of Order 
| In Marshall Memoirs 


Some scholars believe that he also may 
| have imitated Lincoln, who frequently 
wrote out copies of his more popular 
utterances and signed them for sale at 
charity bazaars. 

Considerable interest has been mani- 
fested in two copies of the order, the 


instituted at the Vienna central police} Bouldin copy; which until recently was 


station. It will be the duty of these 
cameramen to make special “shots” of 


deposited in the Library of Congress, 
and the 





all public events in which the local police 
plays a part. (United States Department 
of Commerce.) 











Statutes at Large Published 


By Agency ofS 


tate Department 


Historical Features Relative to Printing of Federal 
Enactments Reviewed in Statement 


ao 
Topic IV: Communications 


~ 


: Publications and Records 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 


shown the practical contacts between 


their place in the administrative organizations. 


Communications. 


By Henry 


divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 
The present series deals with 


L. Bryan 


Editor of Laws of Congress, Department of State 


LTHOUGH the Congress under the 
Constitution has been functioning 
for about 140 years, it was only in 

1873 that the printing and publication 
of its Waws by the Government itself 
was undertaken, and volume 18, con- 
aafhing the legislation of the 43d Con- 
gress, from December, 1873, to March, 
1875, was issued. 

Previously several private printers 
had gotten out editions of the laws un- 
til 1850, when a contract was entered 
mto with the firm of Little and Brown, 
of Boston, Mass., for a_regular edition 
of the Statutes at Large, based upon 
a plan prepared by Justice Story of the 
Supreme Court, and approved by the 
Attorney General. Thereafter, the vol- 
umes of the Statutes from No.1 to 17, 
weree regularly purchased from that 


rm. 
ON June 30, “1874, the contract 
with Little, Brown and Company 
was terminated,, and the Secretary of 
State was directed “to cause to be 
edited, printed, published, and distrib- 
uted” pamphlet copies of the laws of 
each session of that and the subse- 
quent Congresses, with bound copies of 
the laws, of each Congress, and under 
that authority the volumes 18, to 45, 
inclusive, have been issued. 

The Secretary of State from lump 
sum appropriations appointed various 
persons to do the material work of 
editing, etc., until 1901, ending with 
volume 31, and after that the position 
of law clerk to edit the laws was pro- 
vided at a given annual galary. 

* * * 


LTHOUGH the resolution of the 

Congress under the Confederation 
provided that the first Congress under 
the Constitution’ should meet in New 
York on the first Wednesday in March, 
1789, a quorum of the two Houses was 
not obtained before Apr. 6, and it was 
not until the 20th of April, when the 
oath was administered to Gen. George 
Washington as President, that the ma- 
chinery of the Government was set in 
operation. 

By the fourth act of Congress, July 
27, 1789, the Department of Foreign 
Affairs was established, which on Sept. 
15, 1789, was made the Department of 
State, the Secretary of State, to be 
the custodian of the laws of Congress, 
and from this action the authority of 
the Secretary as to the laws is derived. 


os * oe 

UNTIL the passage of a concurrent 

resolution of beth Houses of Con- 
gress Nov. 1, 1893, all the bills and 
joint resolutions sent to the Presi- 
dent for signature were engrossed in 
ink on parchment, and by that resolu- 
tion the use of type was substituted 
therefor. The use of parchment was 
continued until the time of the World 
War when the difficdlty and increased 
cost of procuring the same led to 
adoption of a selected fine paper in 
its stead. 


* * * 


* 


HEN an act or joint resolution is 
signed by the President it is sent 
to the State Department, and a copy 
previously sent to the Department by 
the Public Printer is carefully com- 
pared with the original, the classifica- 
tion of public or private is given, and 
a number is assigned to it. This copy 
is sent to the Government Printing 
Office, and what is known as slip laws 
are printed therefrom. 
In the case where a bill or resolu- 
gion has been vetoed by the President 
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In the next of this series on “Comn 
to appear in the issue of Aug. 19, Maj. 


General, will discuss communication channels in thg Department of War. 


which is overridden by a_ two-thirds 
vote of the Senate and House, it is 
forwarded directly to the State De- 


partment with resolutions signed by | 


the Secretary of the Senate and Clerk 
of the House as to the passage 


thereof. 


* * * 


F THE President, while Congress is | 


in session, retains a bill or resolu- 
tion for {10 days, excluding Sundays, 
without signing it, a note by the State 
Department announcing that it has be- 
come a law without the signature of 
the President, is printed following the 
text. 

Proposed amendments to the Con- 
stitution, havimg passed the two 
Houses, are sent by Congress to the 


Secretary of State, who immediately | 


certifies to the Governor of each State 
the text thereof, and when the threes» 
fourths of the States have communi- 
cated their consent thereto, the Secre- 
tary certifies the fact under the seal 
of the Department, and the amend- 
ment thereupon is a part of the Con- 
stitutian. 

Although the official title is given as 
“The United States Statutes at Large,” 
the volumes also contain concurrent 
resolutions of thestwo Houses, treaties 
and conventions with foreign nations, 
together with the proclamations of 
the President, and the certification of 
the adoption of an amendment to the 
Constitution, if it occurs during the 
period of the Congress. 

7 * « 


ROM the corrected proofs of the 
various laws, and the other mat- 
ters which will appear in the volumes, 
copies thereof are sent with broad 


margins to the editor from the Gove | 


ernment Printing Office, and upon them 
is made for the printer on the margin 
the date thereof, and, if a bill or reso- 
lution, the number of the original in- 
dicating whether Sénate or House, 
with its serial number for the Con- 
gtess. Following this comes the title 
thereof, and continuing to the end, in 
its appropriate place, there is a brief 
analysis of the text, with references 
to formew laws, ete., which may be 
applicable. 

In the meantime a comprehensive 
index of all the material under the 
separate division is being prepared by 
the editor and his assistant in some 
cases before the actual enactment, and 
when the page proof is received the 


number thereof is added to the card. | 


When the proef of the last page of 
‘aws is réceived, the cards containing 
such index of the text, arranged in 
strictly alphabetical order according 
to subjects, are sent to the Printing 
Office. 


* * * 


HE first page proofs of text and 
index are read from the original 
copy, necessary corrections made by 
the editor and his assistant, and a 
second revise of the proofs requested, 
which are compared in the same man- 


ner; following this the plate proofs are | 


taken from the electrotypes, which 
after comparison are directed to be 
printed. 

A comparison of the work of legis- 
lation by the 1st Congress, during 
which 116 acts and resolutions became 
laws, and that of the. 70th Congress, 


copies of that order, according to in-! 


question as to which is the original copy | 


Marshall copy. The Library has | 
had its attention called to six others in| 
ithe United States, each of which bears | 
; the signature of Gen. Lee. 


| Topical Survey of Federal Government 
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Order to Troops 
Lee Said to Be Lost 












Library of Congress Analyzes Claims of Docu- 
ments Believed to Be Copies of First Draft 
Made for Leader of Lost Cause 


Sir Frederick Maurice, who edited and 
published the papers of Col. Charles 
| Marshall in 1927 under the title, “An 
| Aid-de-Camp of Lee,” included a fac- 
i of Lee’s last order from a copy 
in the handwriting of Col. Marshall, be- 
lieved by the editor to have been the 
original copy signed by Lee. 
| The copy is as follows: 

Hdars. Army Northern Virginia 
10th April 1865 
| General Orders 
| No.9 . 
| After four years of arduous services 
|marked by unsurpassed courage and for- 
| titude the Army of Northern Virginia has 
| been compelled to yield to overwhelming 
| numbers and resources, 
| I need not te!! the brave survivors of so 
|many hard-fought battles, who have re- 
' mained steadfast to the last, that I have 
consented to this result from no distrust 
|of them. But feeling that valor and devo- 
| tion could accomplish nothing that would 
| compensate for the loss that must have at- 
| tended the continuance of the contest, I 
| determined tq avoid the useless sacrifice of 
| those whose past services have endeared 
| them to their country. . 
| By the terms of the agreement officers 
|and men can return to their homes and 
| remain until exchanged. You will take with 
| you the satisfaction that proceeds from the 
| consciousness of duty faithfully performed 
and I earnestly pray that a merciful God 
| will extend to you his blessing and pro- 
| tection. 
With an unceasing admiration of your 
|eonstancy and devotion to your country 
|} and a grateful. remembrance of your kind 
| and generous consideration for myself, I bid 
| you all an affectionate farewell. 
R. E. LEE, Genl. 


| On the right hand side of the copy 
|opposite Lee’s signature and arranged 
| perpendicular on the order appears: 
|Hdqrs. Army of N. Va. 

April 10, 1865 





Genl. Orders 
| No. 9 

Farewell to the troops. 

In Col. Marshall’s papers, as edited 
by Sir Frederick Maurice, the aid-de- 
camp narrates that he was directed by 
| Gen. Lee, on the night of Apr. 9, to pre- 
pare an order to the troops. This oc- 
curred in front of a fire before the tent 
of the general. Interruptions prevented 
him from preparing the order. 


Changes in First Draft 
Made by General Lee 


The next day about 10 o’clock, Col. 

Marshall states that he made a draft in 
| pencil and took it to Gen. Lee, who 
struck out a paragraph, which he said 
| might keep alive ill feelings between the 
North and South, and made one or two 
|other changes. Col. Marshall says that 
| he in turn recopied this order and gave 
| it to a clerk in the office of the Adjutant 
| General to write in ink. 
Col. Marshall states further that after 
| the first draft, other copies were made 
for distribution among the corps com- 
manders and the staff, and all of these 
copies were signed by Gen. Lee. Still 
other copies were made and submitted to 
him for his signature. e 

The copy written by Col. Marshall and 
| signed by Lee, was retouched in ink in 
/1909. It is unknown whether originally 
it was in pencil or ink. 

B. Bouldin claimed to have the original 
copy, and this is called the Bouldin copy. 
|It is in the handwriting of his wife’s 
brother, William L. Ward, whom Mr. 
| Bouldin believed was a member of Lee’s 
| headquarters staff, and a clerk who re- 
jceived the original draft from Col. 
Marshall to be copied in ink and signed 
by Gen. Lee. 

Sir Frederick Maurice does not think 
Col. Marshall would have permitted 
a clerk to have retained the original of 
this important order from the Com- 
mander in Chief. Aside from this de- 
duction of the editor of Col. Mar- 
shall’s papers, there is a difference*in 
the wording. of the orders, which his 
commentator pointy out. 


Significant Differences 


Between Two Manuscripts 


The most significant difference between 
the two copies occurs in the wording of 
the following sentence in the third para- 
graph of the Marshall copy: 

“You will take with you the satis- 
faction that proceeds from the coggscious- 
|ness of duty faithfully performed ™* *.” 

The same sentence in the Bouldin copy 
reads as follows: ‘ 
| “You will take with you the conscious- 
ness of duty faithfully performed * * *.” 

Other differences between the copies 

include “country” at the end of the sec- 
ond paragraph in the Marshall copy 
while the word is “countrymen” in the 
Bouldin copy, and the latter reads: 
“* ** T determined to avoid the useless 
| sacrifice of those whose past services 
have endeared them to their country- 
| men,” 
The Bouldin copy splits the second 
| paragraph into two distinct paragraphs, 
the second beginning with the second 
|and last sentence: “But feeling that 
| valor and devotion,” etc., etc. 

Slight differences in punctuation and 
abbreviation occur. The Marshall copy 
|abbreviates headquarters as “Hdars.” 
|while the Bouldin copy abbreviates it 
| “Hd.Qrs.,” and the Marshall copy spells 
|out Virginia, while the Bouldin copy ab- 
breviates it “Vas,” which also is: abbrev- 
| iated in the first paragraph of the latter 
me and is not in the Marshall copy. 











The added repetition of the headquar- 
ters and the order number with the 
| “farewell” does not appear on the Boul- 
‘din copy. Finally, the handwriting of 
| the two copies is not the same, . 
| The manuscript division of the Li- 
| brary of Congress is unable to say which 
|is the original copy from which other 
|copies were made. It believes that the 
original draft has disappeared, and that 
|in comparative value the surviving 
| copies with Lee’s signature are about on 
| a par. 

_ The copy sold recently in England is 
in all probability one of the many which 
| Gen, Lee signed and cannot be declared 
| the original any more than the other 
| copies in existence can be given that dis- 
| tinction. 








Japanese Pictures 


The cinema is a very popular enter- 
j|tainment in Japan. The sound film is 
| progressing there better than in many 
| European countries, There are 12 wired 
|cinemas in Tokio. Japan is the only 
|country in the world, with the exception 


of Germany, which is able to compete 
| successfully with American films in its 
domestic market. Of every 100 films 
| exNibited in the country, 80 are of Japan- 
ese origin. Japan can boast of 12 film 
papers or magazines, two of which are 
‘dailies. (United States Department of 
Commerce.) 


ended Mar. 4, 1929, with a total of 
1,720 laws, shows at a glance the in- 
crease in the volumes of the Statutes 
at Large. 


nunications: Publications and Records” 


Gen. Charles H. Bridges, The Adjutant 
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Drought Damage Viewed as Factor 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PuBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILY 





To Retard Recovery of Business 





Drop 


The greatest decline in any one month; 109.4 on Aug. 5. A i 
two| vancing agricultural prices might serve! ment of Commerce is informed in a re- 


in the last 20 years—excepting 
months in 1920—is registered in the 10 
per cent drop in general average prices 
for farm products between June 15 and 
July 15, says the Department of Agri- 
e«'ture. The general level of wholesale 
prices was also considerably lower in 
July than in June. os 

Prospects for business recovery have 
been beclouded by effects of the drought, 
it is observed. Prices of grain and live- 
stock showed improyement™in the first 
week in August. 

A summary of the statement, issued 
Aug. 15, appeared in the issue of Aug. 
15. The full text follows: 

The general average of farm prices 
on July 15 was materially below the 
average on June 15. On July 15 the in- 
dex of farm prices was only 111 per 
cent, compared with 123 on June 15 
and 140 on July 15 of last year. 

This 10 per cent decline in one month 
is the greatest monthly decline in the 
past 20 years except for the two months 
of November and December, 1920, when 
the post-war price deflation was in full 
swing. 

At 111, the index of farm prices is 
at the level of July, 1921, which marked 
the bottom of the farm price deflation 
that accompanied the business depres- 
sion of 1921. In that year sharp ad- 
vances took place in August, Septem- 
ber and October. 


All Farm Products 


Covered in Decline 


Practically all commodities included 
in the index contributed to the decline. 
Grain prices dropped 13 per cent, fruit 
and vegetable prices 10 per cent, meat 
animal prices 10 per cent, cotton and 
cottonseed 14 per cent, dairy products 
3 per cent and poultry products 2 per 
cent. 

Some of these price declines appear 
to be related to the further reduction 
in business activity and in the buying 
power of consumers which took place in 
July, and others to incréased marketings 
and crop conditions in July. Since July 
15, however, there has been some re- 
covery from the unusually low levels 
particularly in grains, hégs, butter and 
eggs. ; 

The reduced production together with 
the lower level of farm prices is result- 
ing in a greatly reduced cash income 
from this season’s marketings. ; 

The general level of wholesale prices 
was considerably lower in July than in 
June. By the last week of July it had 
reached a level nearly 20 per c@nt lower 
than that of July last vear. 

Improvement in grain and livestock 
prices in the first week of August, raised 
the commodity price leyel by 1 per 
cent. Nonagricultural prices continued 
to decline. 

From July 1 to July 29 the average 
of all commodity prices declined from 
125 to 121 compared with 149 in July a 
year ago, according to the annalist in- 
dex in which 1913 prices equal 100. This 
further lowering of the commodity price 
level was again due chiefly to consid- 
erable declines in farm and food prod- 
ucts. 

Wholesale prices of farm product 
prices fell to a level only 109 per cent 


in Farm Prices Greatest Decline in 
Ten Years in Period from June 15 to 
July 15, Says Department of Agriculture | 


| which must be used in making flour for! 


| 
| 
| 


A continuation of ad- | 


to stabilize nonagricultural prices. 
The month of July witnessed further | 


{recessions in business activity and in the! 


| buying power of consumers. 
|mobile, iron and steel industries were| eign wheat 


jor two after agricultural pfices started|leaves must be destroyed. 


The auto-| 
the chief contributors to this further! 
recession. Some increase in operations 
in the automobile industry is now under 


way, but not in the iron and steel plants. 


Building activity (in terms of con- 
tracts awarded) is still depressed. The 
freight movement of goods continues to 
reflect the curtailed factory output and 


curtailed purchases by wholesale and re- 


tail dealers. The distribution of goods 
by retailers has shown a marked falling 
off in recent weeks from the amount of 
business done a year ago. 

The low level of business reached in 
July was again accompanied by a fur- 
ther reduction in interest rates to un- 
usually low levels, in spite of some re- 
duction in the monetary gold supply 
through exports. Industrial stock prices 
advanced during most of July, but de- 
clined again during the first part of 
August and on the average are about 
as low as they were last November and 
December. 


Prospects for Recovery 
Are Injured by Drought 


The prospects for an improvement in 
the business situation have become partly 
beclouded by the effect of the drought on 
this year’s farm production. The busi- 
ness depression here and abroad together 
with a lower general price level has re- 
duced the farmer’s income below that of 
the first seven months of last year. 

This fact is an unfavorable element in 
the prospects for those industries which 
are dependent on the farmer’s money 
income. Now the prospect of curtailed 
farm production in some States has be- 
come an unfavorable factor for those 
industries which depend on the market- 
ing, handling and processing of farm 
products, as well as for those industries 
which depend upon farmers for a market 
for their products. 

The extent to which reduced farm 
marketings together with the geduced in- | 
come may retard a recovery in business 
activity is not measurable. 

On the other hand, it may be noted 
that business sentiment appears at times 
to be influenced by the course of prices, 
rising prices tending to restore confi- 
dence. Should reduced crop prospects re- | 
sult in a marked and sustained rise in 
agricultural prices, the latter might serve 
to check further recession in nonagri- 
cultural prices and in industrial activity 
and possibly hasten the eventual re- 
covery in business. 

Such a sequence of events appears 
to have taken place in 1921, 1924 and 
1927. In 1921 and 1924 business ac- 
tivity began to recover withjn a month 


to advance, but in 1927 about six months | 
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Wide Demand Said to Exist 
For American-made Products 


France Modifies 


Ruling on Wheat 





Decree Permits 7 Per Cent 


Greater Use of Foreign 
Grain in Flour 


By a recent decree of the French gov- 
ernment, the amount of French wheat 


consumption in the form of bread is low- 
ered from 97 to 90 per cent, the Depart- 


port from the American Consul in Paris, 
Robert D. Murphy. 

The previous decree permitting 
use of not more than 3 


the 


bread- 
9 


“) 


in flour used for 
making had been in force since Dec. 
1929. This measure was intended to en 
force the use of French wheat and thus 
assist in disposing of the abundant crop 
of 1929. According to a French agri- 
cultural report, weather conditions dur- 
ing this Spring and early Summer, how- 
ever, give the general impression that 
the 1930 wheat crop will be deficient in 
both quantity and quality, and as a re- 
sult, prices for the 1929 wheat have 
been steadily rising for several months 
past. 

This rise in the price of wheat nat- 


urally had its effect on the price of flour} 


and bread and caused 
verse comment, the French report states. 
At a special cabinet meeting on July 26, 
the French ministry adopted the above- 
mentioned decree in the hope that~ it 
would prevent any further rise in the 
price of wheat. 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


Importation of Narcotics 
To Be Limited Next Year 


[Continued from Page 1.]} 
the Bureau on Sept. 1, on its estimate of 
the legitimate needs of the country. The 
Surgeon General, Hugh S. Cumming, is 
now directing a national survey to ar- 
rive at this figure. On Aug. 12 he held 


a conference with representatives of the | 


professions affected. Mr. Anslinger also 
plans a hearing for manufacturers of 
narcotics. 

Entries Have Been Reduced 


Exact figures of the volume of drugs! 


smuggled into the United States are 
not known, said Mr. Anslinger, but the 
narcotic convention of 1925 and centrali- 
ization of Federal authorities dealing 
with the subject have combined to re- 
duce the total. 

“The volume of drugs smuggled into 
the United States cannot be determined 
definitely,” Mr. Anslinger explained. 
“Certainly, however, it is not comparable 
with the legitimate import. During the 
last two years there has been a large 
decrease in smuggling owing to the 
breaking up of a number of international 
rings.” 

As a further evidence of the decrease 
in illegitimate drug supplies, the Bu- 
reau chief pointed to the fact that in 
some localities where the drug sold for 
$12 an ounce a few years ago, it now 
brings $400 an ounce. 

While business establishments using 
derivatives of coco leaves may bring 
in sufficient supplies to meet their needs, 
Mr. Anslinger said, all alkaloids in these 
a Legitimate 
opium receipts will be limited to the 


‘elapsed before business began to recover.! medical and scientific requirements. 


of 1918 prices in the last week of July | 
and then recovered to 112 in the first | 
fart of August partly reflecting the ef- 


fect of the drought on prices of grains 
and dairy products. Food prices which 
had declined to 125 also advanced and 


‘Employes’ Earnings Fall 7.1 Per Cent Compared to June, 


averaged 127 in the first part of August. | 


Textile prices declined to 115 by the 
end of July and were somewhat lower in 
the first week of August. Prices of 
fuels averaged lower in July than in 
June, but were slightly higher in the 
first week of August than in the middle 
of July. Prices of building materials 
remained unchanged during July, but 
declined nearly 2 per cent in the first 
week of August. 

Prices of metals declined from 110.9 
on July 1 to 109.2 on July 22 and were 





Corn Exports Show 
Gain in Argentina 


Total Since Apr. 1 Below 1929, 
However, Survey Reveals 





Exports of corn from Argentina have 
been increasing, but the tatal since Apr. 
1 has been only 50,000,000 bushels com- 
pared with 89,000,000 last year, the De- 
partment of Agriculture has just stated. 

Production of feed grains in European 
countries for Which reports are available 


is less than last year, the Department’ 


said. The statement follows in full 
text: 

Weekly exports of corn from Argen- 
tina are increasing now that weather 
conditions are more favorable for con- 
ditioning the corn for shipment. During 
the week ended Aug. 2 shipments were 
6,311,000 bushels, the largest since the 
opening of the new season. Shipments 
since Apr. 1 have totaled 50,000,000 
bushels, according to trade reports, as 
compared with 89,000,000 bushels ex- 
ported during the same four months in 
1929. 

Futures prices at Buenos Aires dur- 
ing the week ended Aug. 2 averaged 54 
cents, 39 cents lower than during the 
corresponding week last year. 

The production of the food grains in 
European countries for which reports 
are available somewhat below the 
crops harvested last year. The produc- 
tion of barley in eight countries totals 
438,350,000 bushels, a decrease of 4 per 
cent from 1929. The production of oats 
in 10 countries totals 698,446,000 bush- 
els, a reduction of 14 per cent from 1929. 
Yrussia, which produces about 55 per 
cent of the total German barley crop and 
about 70 per cent of the oats crop, has 


is 


reduced the estimates of each crop on! 


vhe basis of Aug. 1 conditions. The es- 
timate of the barley crop was reduced 
6,798,000 bushels from the July 1 esti- 
mate and is now placed at 65,862,000. 
The estimate of the oats crop was re- 
duced 34,447,000 bushels and now stands 
at 289,354,006 bushels. 

European corn production is also ex- 
pected to be below last year’s large 
harvest but it is too early yet to make 
any forecast of the crop. The recent hot, 
dry weather has reduced the prospects of 
the crop in Hungary and present condi- 
tions point to a crop at least 35 per cent 
below last year. The prospects for the 
crops in Yugoslavia and Rumania are 
also below last year. The condition of 
the crop in Italy is good but acreage was 
4 reduced 8 per cent. 


n ‘ 


i 





Industries Report Less Employment 


And Lower Pay Roll Totals in J uly 


Says Bureau of 


Labor Statistics 





[Continued from Page 2.] 


cent in employes’ earnings; foundries, 
and machine shops reported decreases | 
of 4.5 per cent and 11.4 per cent in the| 
two items respectively; and automobiles 
reported decreases of 8.8 per cent and 
11 per cent in the two items. 

Rayon, radio, aircraft, jewelry, paint | 
and varnish, and miscellaneous rubber 
goods, data for which are not yet in- 
cluded in the Bureau’s indexes, showed 
decreased employment in July, with the 
exception of radio, which reported an in- 
erease of 25.7 per cent in employment. 

Each of the nine geographic divisions 
showed decreased employment in July as 


Index numbers of employment and pa 
(monthly average, 1926100): 


: daly June July July June July | 
1929 1930 1930 1929 1930 1930 
Oe ae ee greesees 98.2 85.5 81.6 98.2 84.1 75.9 
Food and kindred products .........cccecsceecs 99.5 95.3 94.7 102.8 99.6 97.6 
Slaughtering and meat packing .....ccccsscce 100.9 98.6 96.8 105.2 102.4 100. ; 
Confectionery ee Sa ae ed US ade Seley rian 81.2 79.2 766 80.1 826 737 
EE a ee 110.4 992 1028 112.0 100.2 1024 
Flour Janes 103.0 95.5 97.7 104.9 100.9 99.5 
Baking : bali’ + e540 (s wea ah de aaa 103.7 98.9 98.1 105.3 101.6 99.8 
_ Sugar refining, cane .......eeeeee:- 96.4 93.5 99.8 97.8 102.6 
Textiles and their products ..........cceccccece 94.3 77.6 911 67.3 
Cotton goods Stee araree a rte a ater at te 93.5 75.9 90.9 64.5 
Hosiery and knit goods .....cccccscccecess 96.5 80.9 97.0 70.8 
Silk goods is la oes at ate 7 78.6 08.8 677 
Woolen and worsted goods ............0., q7.4 93.0 72°7 
Carpets and rugs .. AOE Ee ee Eee EPO 68.7 93.0 50.6 
Dyeing and finishing textiles ............... 84.2 96.1 72'8 
Clothing, men’s .,..... Sarees chien ae owas ala ae 79.7 90.3 70.2 
IE AO MUNROE oa ona ve nS deabAweca ann 76.1 &8.4 652 
Clothing, women’s ..... ; 77.9 81.5 65.6 
Millinery and lace goods Dae -t a <a ee Rw le 0.3 70.1 76.1 553 
Tron and steel and their products ........... 88.0 84.0 101.9 74.5 
ee ee WO ona, sin asda waa sckadiowwaauws 87.7 83.9 97.6 74.4 
OUNMNS, WOON ro aon woe bo ale ene Ckelaie 72.8 70.3 81.8 67.6 
Structural ironwork Be lst 96.0 95.6 104.3 88.5 
Foundry and machine-shop products ...... ° 91.3 87.2 109.7 17.5 
Hardware Scwkwe et eabe aes 79.7 76.1 89.6 613 
MUaMN ira 40018 455 isies Snare nadase es acevencs sae 104.1 95.6 140.4 84.0 
LAR AMAR s i656 2 ais.0 sok GS Seek ek Co ehaesaasis 62.7 60.4 70.8 53.0 
ee ere ee aaa 77.6 69.7 80.3 55.9 
Lombor and (60 OYOGUOEE . oc cscs aiiescsccovbcccce 71.6 68.1 90.3 62.1 
Lumber, sawmills .................. 71.7 68.1 91.7 64.1 
re re an eee 66.5 63.6 85.7 59.5 
Furniture Saas 74.4 70.7 90.6 58. 
Leather and its products 85.6 85.7 94.4 
Leather weeks 85.0 844 93.6 
PN OR: ON 6s ita po cade cs 83.3 86.0 94.6 
PO I 6's... ss nelnwe Waka k gueRbeweaxk 98.6 97.6 103.1 i 
i CA MEER Cosaan a ig  a coe gic 93.8 89.9 95.7 : 
 OUOe oa. s sae aaae be 88.0 87.4 100.0 £ ; 
Printing, book and job 99.2 100.3 102.6 2.6 
Printing, newspapers 108.2 107.8 109.8 109.8 
Chemicals and allied products .....cceeseeeeee 89.8 89.3 100.4 1.8 
Chemicals Panta Me ones es bee ae Neh teeny 93.1 91.6 103.4 89.6 
Fertilizers ane 62.8 65.6 76.7 0 
| a eee nee 94.4 94.1 101.6 ‘4 
Stone, clay, and glass products .........ds..e00- 17.9 72.8 83.5 5 
NE or eo i 83.4 80.3 85.0 2 
mriek, tile, amd terme COUR occ ccccccccccanes 69.4 67.4 82.9 5 
Pottery We Ree ee 83.1 76.3 177.4 
Glass van Sahat cll a artes Sa 5 84.6 74.8 86.8 
Metal products, other than iron and steel ...... 80.8 78.4 100.1 
Stamped and enameled ware .............000: 79.4 77.3 88.9 
Brass, bronze, and copper products ineewan 81.4 78.9 104.6 
ORMOND DROME 6.6 oad oad 66 TR ie ah 0 hosed boannn 91.2 90.2 92.9 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff 87.9 86.6 85.8 
CRA UG CURA ON ao vag o\e6 x kb. 0 kan hacaate 91.6 90.7 93.8 
Vehicles for land transportation ........... 82.7 77.0 98.4 
SO ee es oe ieee ee 90.9 82.9 107.2 
COPLIASOR ONE WAGORE 066 cccccessanerveses 59.5 56.8 85.1 
Car building and repajring, elec. —R. R. 7.6 86.5 93.6 
Car building and repairing, steam—R. R. 75.2 71.3 -SR7 
Miscellaneous industries ............cccccecees 95.9 90.9 115.7 
Agricultural implements ................ese0- 91.5 79.4 121.9 
Electrieal machinery, apparatus, and supplies .. 102.3 97.9 127.0 
Pianos and organs ......... Pa ee ie ca te 45.5 42.7 56.3 38. 
Rubber boots and shoes .......6+e.. aa akdatins 74.5 724 99.8 r 
Automobile tires a gpdedenek nade sei 86.1 80.1 106.3 83.1 75.8 
Shipbuilding ....... 000b06b00060n00000088 117.3 112.7 109.8 119.0 











compared with June. 
creases—from 3.1 per cent to 3.6 per 
cent—having been in the Middle Atlan- 
tic, West North Central, South Atlantic, 
and Mountain divisions; the greatest de- 
crease, 5.8 per cent, was reported by the 
East North Central division. 

_ Per capita earnings in manufacturing 
industries in July, 1930, were 5.5 per 
cent lower than in June, 1930. 

In July, 1930, 
establishments reported an average of 
80 per cent of a full normal force, work- 
ied an average of 91 per cent of full 
ime, 


y-roll totals in manufacturing industries 


Employment Pay-roll Totals 

















nsiderable ad-{ cated throughout the Unit 


The smallest de- , 
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|Foreign Trade Opportunities Are World-wide, Inquiries. 






Directed to Department of Commerce 
Reveal 


American-made products are found for; Hamburg, Germany 


(a); confectionery, 


|sale throughout the world and the in-! 47069, Paris. France (a); confectionery 





| creasing number of inquiries received by! (fancy chocolates 
the Department of Commerce from for-| centers, chocolate 
eign merchants who wish to procure our) chocolate, hard cangy balls. barrels, and 


with nut and fruit 
bars of solid milk 


goods indicates their growing popularity.| sticks), 47213, Kingston, Jamaica (a); 


: Foreign trade openings for such prod-| confectionery (slab 
per cent of for-| ucts as bottle Iabels, fire alarm installa-| hard 


tions, kerosene, hair and tooth brushes, 
| oyster shells, barbers’ supplies, shelled 
; peanuts, automobile accessories ‘and nu- 
merous others are named in the list made 
public today by the Depariment. 

The demand is worid-wide as indicated 
by the inquiries received from Java, 
Italy, Argentina, Canada, Mexico, Co- 
lombia, Germany, India and many other 
; countries. 
! Detailed information on the foreign 
|} trade opportunities included in the list 
lis available to firms and __ individuals 
}upon application to any district or co- 
| operative office of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce centrally lo- 
ed States. 


| Agrjcultural implements: 

Motors, gasoline, small, 47115, Cara- 
cas, Venezuela (a); road building ma- 
‘ chinery, 47199, Rome, Italy (a); tractors, 
j industrial, 47109, Bogota, Colombia (a). 
; Automotive products: 
| 


Automobile accessories, 47206, Van- 
jcouver, Canada (a and p); automobile 
!accessories, replacement parts, and 


garage equipment, 47117, Koenigsberg, 
Germany (a or p); automobile accessor- 
jies, and motor cycles, 47215, Rangoon, 
|India (a and p); automobile electrical 
equipment, 47180, Dublin, Ireland (a); 


automobile repair equipment, 47118, 
Christchurch, New Zealand (a); auto- 


|mobile service station eauipment,, includ- 
ing air meters and gauges, 47158, 
Sydney, Australia (a); automobile and 
truck washing machinery, 47179Lisbon, 
Portugal (a); automobiles, secondhand, 
medium and high priced, 47159, Rotter- 
dam, Netherlands (p); motor cycles and 
| accessories, 47136, Vienna, Austria (a); 
street cleaners, automotive, 47177, Har- 
bin, China (a); trucks, motor, with de- 


tachable snow plow, 47116, Kingston, 
Canada (p). 
Chemicals: 

Calcium carbide, and caustic soda, 
47104, Pernambuco, Brazil (a); colors 
for mosaics, 47164, Rosario, Argentina 
| (p); enzymes, for sugar manufacture, 
47218, Funchal, Madeira (p); fertilizer 


materials, and insect spray chemicals, 
47122, Sao Paulo, Brazil (a); insecticides, 
household, 47161, Vienna, Austria (a); 
paint. anticorrosive, for steel and iron. 
47125, Colombo, Ceylon (a); paints. coal 
tar dyes, and pigments, 47126, Tallinn, 
Estonia (a); polishes, household, 47160, 
| Vienna, Austria. (a); potassium nitrate, 
refined, in 10 to 20 ton lots, 47217, Rome, 
I Ttaly (p); rosin and turpentine, 47066 
|Buenos Aires, Argentina (a); 47120, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina (a); sulphate 
of ammonia, superphosvhaie, and sul- 
; phate of potash, 47112, Utuado, Porto 
Rico (p). 
‘Drugs and pharmaceutical preparations: 
Cigarettes, menthol and other, 47093, 
| Maracaiho, Venezuela (a); dental pow- 
| der, 47179, Lisbon, Portugal (a); medi- 
cines, proprietary, for coughs and tropl- 
| cal fevers; toilet waters, and perfumes, 
| 47213, “'ingston, Jamaica (a); medicines, 
proprietary, and fine perfumes, 47178, 
Rome, Italy (a); medicinal preparations, 
and face powders and creams, 47121, 
Sydney, Australia (a); perfumery, 47122. 
Sao Paulo, Brazil (a); perfumery, phar- 
maceuticals, and dental creams, 47124, 
Alexandria, Egypt (a); perfumery and 
toilet preparations, 47119, Rosario, Ar- 
| gentina (a and p); pharmaceutical prep- 


arations, 47216, Stockholm, Sweden 
| (a and p). 
| Electrical appliances: 

Amplifiers, power, pick-ups, and 


| transformers, 47163, Milan. Italy (a and 
p); automobile equipment, electrical, 
147180, Dublin, Ireland (a); condensers, 
‘commutators, for smali dynamos, and 
electric fans, 47129, Milan, Italy (a); 
| fire alarm system and installation, 47127, 
| Montreal, Canada (p); meat slicing ma- 
chines, 47179, Lisbon, Portugal (a); mo- 
tors, single phase, alternating current, 
20 horsepower, 47128, Berlin, Germany 
(p); radio sets, automobile, 47130, Milan, 
Italy (p); 47132. Wellington, New Zea- 
land (a); radio sets without cabinet, and 
tubes, amplifiers, and pickups, 47131, 
Milan, Italy (s a); radio sets and parts, 
|47162, Santiago, Chile (a); radio tubes, 
47118, Christchurch, New Zealand (a); 
refrigerators, hou8ehold, electric, 47204, 
| Vienna, Austria (a). 
| Feedstuffs: 

Cod and herring meal, pulverized, for 
poultry, 47089, Milan, .taly (a); copra 
‘cake, Manila, etc., 47198, Hamburg, Ger- 
many (a); cottonseed cake, 47080, Ham- 
burg, Germany (a); cottonseed meal, 
47112, Utuado, Porto Rico (p); fish meal, 


47086, Hamburg, Germany (a); fish 
|meals, and fish offal, 47077, Hamburg, 
Germany (a or p); fish waste, dried, 


47087, Hamburg, Germany (a); oil cake, 
fish and meat meals, etc., 47081, Ham- 
burg, Germany (a or p); oil cakes, fish 
meal, ete., 47076, Hamburg, Germany 
(a); oil seeds, oil cake, etc., 47078, Ham- 
burg, Germany (a); cil seeds and corn 
feeds, 47085, Hamburg, Germany (a); 
oyster shells, uncrushed, 47188, New 
Glasgow, Nova Scotia (p); shrimp bran, 
crab meal, sardine meal, ete., 47084, 
, Hamburg, Germany (a). 

: Foodstuffs: 

Baking powder, 47179, Lisbon, Portu- 
gal (a); biscuits, 47189, Pinar del Rio, 
Cuba (a); breakfast foods, 47075, Ham- 
burg, Germany (a); 47079, Berlin, Ger- 
many (a); 47179, Lisbon, Portugal (a); 


47194, Rotterdam, Netherlands (p); 
canned corned beef, 47068, Alexandria. 
Egypt (a); canned <cvaporated milk, 


47196, San Juan, P. R. (a and p); canned 
foods, 47093, Maracaibo, Venezuela 
(a); 47193, Vlaardingen, Netherlands 
(a); canned foods, especially fish, 47071, 
Cali, Colombia (p); canned foods, except 
sardines, 47092, Johannesburg, South 
| Africa (a);° canned foods. and bottled 
/ specialties, 47079, Berlin, Germany (a); 
canned fruit, 47076, Hamburg, Germany 
(a); 47082,- Hamburg, Germany (a); 
47135, Christchurch, New Zealand (a); 
canned fruit, especially pineapples, 
47179, Lisbon, Portugal (a); canned fruit, 
fish meats, ard vegetables, 47184, Paris, 
France (a); canned fruit, especially ber- 
ries, 47185, London, England (a); can- 
{ned fruit, preserves, vegetables, meats, 
| beef extract, and condensed milk, 47094, 
Maracaibo, Venezuela (a); canned fruit, 
vegetables, and fish, 47090. Milan, Italy 
(a and p); canned fruit and vegetables, 


47213, Kingston, Jamaica (a); canned 
meats, fruits, vegetables, etc., 47070, 
Marseille, France (a); canned _ pears, 


peaches, vezetables, and shrimp, 47067, 
Sao Paulo, Brazil (a); canned preserved 


65.3) fish and meats, 47160, Vienna, Austria 


| (a); canned sardines, 47066, Buenos 


113.3 | Aires, Argentina (a); cheese, 47198, 


chewing gum, and 
stick candies), 47214, Kingston 
Jamaica (a); confectionery and cocoa, 
47079, Berlin, Germany (a); oil cotton 
seed, 47195, Wellington, New Zealand 
(a); flour, 47067, Sao Paulo, Brazil (a); 
47189, Pinar del Rio, Cuba (a); flour, 
47179, Lisbon, Portugal (a); 47187, Per- 
nambuco, Brazil (a); flour. hard and soft 
wheat, 47072, Habana, Cuba (a); foods, 
prepared, for infants, 47178, Rome, Italy 


i (a); fruit (apples and oranges), 47091, 


Rotterdam, Netherlands (a); fruit, dried. 
47066, Buenos Aires, Argentina (a); 
47076, Hamburg, Germany (a); 47079, 
Berlin, Germany (a); ‘47179, Lisbon, 
Portugal (a); fruit® dried (apple rings), 
47085, Hamburg, Germany (a); fruit 
dried (prunes, raisins, and sultanas), 
47155, Christchurch, New Zealand (a); 
fruit, fresh and dried, 47183, Hamburg. 
Germany (a); fruit (oranges, grape- 
fruit, peaches, plums, and grapes), 
47191, Goteborg, Sweden (a); truit 
sirups, flavors, etc., for soda fountains, 
47202, Winnipeg, Canada (a); glucose 
in barrels, 47164, Rosario. Argentina 
(p); grain, 47088, Hamburg, Germany 
(a or p); grain (corn, rye, and wheat), 
47166, Helsingfors, Finland (a); grocer- 
ies, 47068. Buenos Aires, Argentina (a); 


47193, Vlaardingen, Netherlands (a); 
groceries, fine, 47189, Pinar del Rio, 
Cuba (a); groceries, packaged, 47067, 


Sao, Paulo, Brazil (a); grocery special- 
ties, 47073, Montreal. Canada (a and P); 
47094, Maracaibo, Vénezuela (a): 47197. 
Glasgow, Scotland (a); honey, 47069. 
Paris, France (a); 47185, London, Eng. 
land (a); lard, 47075, Hamburg, Ger- 
many (a); 47165, Cali, Colombia (a); 
47190, Cali, Colombia (a); meats, salted 
and smoked, 47070, Marseille. France 
(a); oils and fats, edible, 47075, Ham- 
burg, Germany (a); peanuts. shelled 
47192, Mexico City, Mexico (p); rice. 
47066, Buenos Aires, Argentina (a): 
47074, Patras, Greece (a); seeds, flower 
and vegetable, 47182, Madiad, India 
(a and p); sizing materials, 47181, Rom- 
bay, India (a or p); soft drinks (ginger 
ale, etc.), 47094, Maracaibo, Venezuela 
(a); starch and glucose, 47186, Alexan- 
dria. Egypt (a); sugar and glucose 
47135, Christchurch, New Zealand (a): 
tallow, 47071, Cali, Colombia (p); tapioca 
meal, 47083, Hamburg, Germany (a). 
Leather: 

Bookbinding skins, 47168, Copenh > 
Denmark (p); sole, calf and ie coe 
side, calf, goat, and kid patent leathers: 
upholstery leather for furniture and 
automobiles; shoe lining lvacher; kid, and 
sheepskin, 47100, Tallinn, Estonia (a); 
upper leather, 47157, Caracas, Venezuela 
(a); upper and fancy leathers, 47151 
Vienna, Austria (a). i 
Lumber and products: 

Box shooks, citrus fruit, “7169, Kings- 
ton, Jamaica (a); plywood, pine, 47101 
Hamburg, is A (a); sawmill] trim. 
mings, maple, poplar, gum, a c 
47113, Chiteshia, suite dele apc 
wooden, 100,000, 47102. Mexico ' 
Mexico (p); walnut burs, 
47114, Havre, France (p), 
Machinery: 

Air compressors, tools, and equi 
47106, Paris, France (a); ee 
powder manufacturing machinery, 47111 
Tokyo, Japan (p); bread-wrapping ma_ 
chinery, 47173, Johannesburg, South 
Africa (a or p); candle manufacturing 
machinery, 47221, San Luis Potosi, Mex. 
ico (p); cigar imprint stamping machine 
47133, Hong Kong, China (p); coffee 
cleaning, shelling, and assorting ma- 
chinery, and coconut cracking machirery 
47179, Lisbon, Portugal (a); dry clean. 
Ing machines, and centrifuse separ "s 
47158, Sydney, Australia nT eee 
bulb manufacturing machinery, 47170, 


City, 
Speckled, 


( 
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| Germany F avored 


In Trade Balance 





Decrease in Both Exports and, 


Imports Credited With Be- 
ing Cause 





Germany’s foreign trade in the first 
half of 1930 closed with a favorable bal- 
ance of 50:3,000,000 marks as compared 
with an unfavorable balance of 274,000,- 
000 marks during the same_ period of 
1929, according to a report received in 
the Department of Commerce from its 
Berlin office. 

This was the result of a decrease of 
both exports and imports, exports de- 
clining by 342,000,000 marks to 6,206,- 
000,000 marks and imports by 1,118,- 
000,000 marks to 5,7038,000,000 marks, al 
decline in total turnover of 1,460,000,000 
marks. Quantitatively imports have 
fallen comparatively little; the marked 
decrease in Value is due mainly to a gen- 
eral decline in world market prices, espe- 
cially of foodstuffs and raw materials. 
A part of the reduction in value of ex- 
ports can also be traced to the general | 
price decline. | 

With the exception of glassware, ma- 
chine tools and other machines and elge- 
trotechnical products, exports of all 

| 
| 


re 








finished industrial manufactures declined 
in the first half of 1930 as com pared with 
the same period of 1929. Only exports 
of cotton and wool fabrics and leather 
fell below the level of the first half of 
1928; the decline in these goods for con- 
sumption is in contrast to the rise in 
exports of goods for production, espe- 
cially machinery. 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


openhagen, Denmark (a); excavators, 
construction derricks, and "pile drivers, 
47199, Rome. Italy (a): Fertilizer mix- 
ing machinery, 47112, Utuado, Porto 
Rico (p); hoisting machinery, 47206, 
Vancouver, Canada (a and »p) ;_mattress 
manufacturing machinery. A7172, Leip- 
zig, Germany (a); mica-working mach- 
inery, 47110, Bologna, Italy (a and p); 
packaging machinery for tea, sugar, 
cigarettes, etc. 47173, Johannesburg. 
South Africa (a or p); peanut by-products 
machinery and equipment, including oil | 
and butter extracting machines, and 
packaging machinery, 47171, Johannes- | 
burg, South Africa (p); road-building | 
machinery, 47109, Bogota, Colombia (a); 
shoe lace manufacturing machines, 47166, | 
Cali, Coiombia (a); tableware manufac- 
turing machinery, 47111, Tokyo, Japan 


(p). | 
Iron, steel, hardware: 

Abrasives, 47155, Milan, Italy (a); | 
bathroom accessories, porcelain, and | 
other sanitary novelties, 47164, Rosario, | 
Argentina (p); bathroom. and laundry 
equipment, enameled; and flat and raised 
tank heads, 47097, Kingston, Canada (p); 
blasting fuses, 47219, Habana, C uba (p); 
burners, oi2, 47099, Stockholm, Sweden 
(a); cement. building, gray and white, 
47104, Pernambuco, Brazil ¢a); caskets, 
cylinder head, exhaust, ete., copper-as- | 
bestos, *felt, and cork, 47096, Sydney, 
Australia (a); hardware, builders,’ espe- 
cially brass fittings for doors, windows, 
etc. 47185, Colombo, Ceylon (a); metal 
tips for shoe laces, 47165, —— Colom- 
ia (a): pipe and fittings, seamless, gas, 
oo a steam, 47099, Stockholm, 
Sweden (a); ranges, electric and coal, 
combination, 47167, Kingston, Canada 
(a); razor blades. 47136, Vienna, Austria 
(a); razors, blades, scissors, and hair 
clippers, 47119, Rosario, j 
and p); safes, small, 47158, Sydney, 
Australia (a); sanitary articles, enam- 
eled cast iron, vitreous china, or fireclay, 
47098, Dresden, Germany (a); slicing 
machines, meat, 47179, Lisbon, Portugal 
(ad; steel sheets and plates, in carload 
lots, 47097, Kingston, Canada (p); tin 
plate, 47104, Pernambuco, Brazil (a); 
tools, autornobile, 47117, Koenigsberg, 
Germany (a or p);, tools (pitchforks), 
47095, Haelter, Belgium (a). 


Minerals: - 
Cement, grey and white, 47104, Recife, 
Brazil (a); electrolytic copper ingots, | 
(a); fullers earth, 47107, Genoa, Italy 


[Continued on Page 11, Colunn 4.] 


Decline in Wholesale Prices Recorded 


During July, Monthly Survey Reveals 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


rials averaging lower than in June 
Prices of chemicals, drugs and pharma. 
ceuticals, fertilizer materials; and mixed 
fertilizers all were below those of the 
month before. Housefurnishing goods 
showed no change in the price level 
while in the group designated as mis- 
cellaneous there was a drop in Prices 
ef cattle feed and a slight drop in prices 


Index numbers of wholesale prices her o 


100), with purchasing power of the dollar, July, 1930, in Jast column: 


All commodities 
Farm products 
Grains 
Livestock and poultry 
Other farm products 


Foods ihe pepusadeees 
Butter, cheese, and milk . ; 
Meats , ; 

Other foods 


Hides and leather products Perera ee 


Hides and skins 
Leather aoe 
Boots and shoes . 
Other leather products 
Textile products .. 
Cotton goods 
Silk and rayon ; 
Woolen and worsted goods .....,. 
Other textile products 


Fuel and lighting materials ........ 2°" eee eet 


Anthracite coal .... 
Bituminous coal 


Coke 

Gas ice Ciheae 

Petroleum products Bie ah 
Metals and metal products ....,.... 

Tron and steel . ; F 


Nonferrous metals p 
Agricultural implements 
Automobiles pees 
Other metal products 
Building materials 
Lumber 
Brick 
Cement igen Wale 6ats ced oe 
Strucutral steel 2... ccccchcccoce 
Paint materials Sit 
Other building materials 
Chemicals and drugs 
Chemicals ay ee 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals .... 
Fertilizer materials 
Mixed fertilizers . 
Housefurnishing goods 
Furniture ree 
Furnishings 
Miscellaneous 
Cattle feed . sae Reker oe, 
UO ORG OUND 6 ooo dog goes sos is 
NR Eee 
Automobile tires E 
Other miscellaneous 
Rew MOPAlh 4s +504 «soe, 0s, 
Semimanufactured articles ........0°°°° "" 
Finished products ee ew Set 
Nonagricultural commodities .__.. are 
All commodities, less farm products 


*Data not yet available. 





bars, and plates, 47174, Havre, | 


automobile 


of paper amd pulp, rubber, 
eylinder oil. 


tires, and lubricating and 

Decreases from June levels were shown 
for the three large groups of raw mate- 
rials, semimanufactured articles, and fin- 
lished products, while nonagricultural 
lcommodities and the group of all com- 
modities other than farm products and 
foods also declined. 


roups and subgrroups of commodities (1926 
July June July 
py29 1930 1930 Dollar 
98.0 86.8 84.0 $1,190 
107.6 BR. 83.1 1,203 
102.2 78.7 74.1 1.350 
114.9 88.5 RIS 1,222 
104.5 92.7 86.9 1.151 
102.8 90.5 86.3 1.159 
103.4 90.4 92.0 1.087 
116.7 99.9 91.8 1.080 
91.0 85.1 80.7 1.230 
109.2 102.4 100.7 993 
114.5 99.0 94.0 1,064 
112.1 102.9 100.1 490 
106.1 103.0 102.9 972 
105.8 105.1 105.2 951 
02.8 82.2 80.0 1.250 
a 80.3 87.4 1.144 
5 64.3 60.4 1,656 
88.6 88.0 1,156 
69.0 65.5 1.52% 
76.4 75.4 1,326 
85.8 R6.5 1,156 
8R.2 RRB 1.126 
84.0 84.0 1,190 
99.7 . : cc 
63.6 61.0 1.63! 
95.4 94.3 1,060 
Bi | 1.108 
" 1.361 
9 1.054 
5 948 
4 1,016 
9 1,125 
3 1.200 
4 1.206 
a 1.091 
3 1.186 
.! 1.148 
5. 4 1,006 
$93.4 8 1.130 
ool 5 1,081 
a Saas hie 69.8 3 1.486 
90.7 2 1.186 
97.5 4 1.074 
27.2 5.2 1.040 
96.7 5.5 1.036 
ive sean ire 97.5 eo] 1 
81.3 a 1.395 
jaawaees 120.5 8 1.05% 
eve 88.2 8 1. 
43.9 3.6 4 
‘atsabake 55.3 a 1.02% | 
. 109.0 2 1 
. 291 1 1 
. 260 -7 1 
. 97.8 a 1 
“aene - 295.5 4 1 
sods . 2929 's 1 
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the 


very 
name 


is nowa 
synonym 


for 


Service 





The assurance of making a 
Statler city by nightfall 
brightens the workaday 
trip of many a traveler. 

For experienced travelers 
know what awaits them at 
every Statler . .. tastefully 
furnished rooms, fair in 
price, with the fixed rate 
posted im every room... 
and such conveniences as 
radio reception, private 
bath, inner-spring hair mat- 
tress, bed-head reading 
lamp, circulating ice water, 
full-length mirror—and a 
morning paper under the 
door. 

Such travelers know, too, 
that each Statler takes spe- 
cial pains in the preparation 
sid sichiiei of food in a wide 
variety of restaurants — 
ranging from dining rooms 
to lunchroom or cafeteria. 

‘And they know — as you 
will come to know — that 
whatever their demands, 
these will be cheerfully met 
by employees who are 
trained, courteous and help- 
ful... who have great pride 
in keeping “‘the very name 
Statler a synonym for 


Service.” 


HOTELS 
STATLER 


BOSTON DETROIT 
BUFFARO ST.LOUIS 


CLEVELAND NEW YORK 
(Hote! Pennsy/venia} 
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THE UNITED STATES DAILY: MONDAY, AUGUST 18, 1930 


Right of Company to Trade Mark ‘Compo’ 
For Boats and Shoes Is Upheld in Suits 


ment Softeners Adjudged in Opposition Proceedings 
Not to Be Descriptive of Products 


UNITED SHOE MACH. CORP. 


v. 

BRESNAHAN SHOE Co. (COMPO SHOE 
Macu. Corp., SUBSTITUTED.) 
Commissioner of Patents. 
Application for cancellation of trade| 
mark issued Sept. 11, 1928; No. 246755, | 
for boots and shoes. : | 
ALEx JD. SALINGER for petitioner; WAT-| 
SON, BRISTOL, JOHNSON and LEAVEN-| 
WoRTH for respondent. | | 
Commissioner’s Opinion 

Aug. 7, 1930 | 

KINNAN, Assistant Commissioner.— | 
This case comes on for review, on appeal 
of Bresnahen Shoe Company, Compo | 
Shoe Machinery Corporation, assignee, 
substituted, respondent, of the decision} 
of the Examiner of Trade Mark Interfer- | 
ences sustaining the petition filed by| 
United Shoe Machinery Corporation, and 
recommending that the registration be| 
cancelled. 

The respondent obtained registration | 
No. 246775 issued Sept. 11, 1928, on an 
application filed Apr. 11, 1928, of the 
notation “Compo” as a trade mark for 
boots and shoes of leather, fabric, and 
combinations thereof. : 

The petitioner sets forth in its plead- 
ings that this word when used in con-| 
nection with boots and shoes is merely 
descriptive of the goods since such word | 
has been for half a century or more a! 
recognized trade name for a boot or shoe | 
in which the outsole is secured to the} 
upper or insole by cement instead of by | 
stitches, pegs, nails, or other separate | 
fasteners. 


Evidence in Support of 
Petitioner Inadequate 


Both parties have taken testimony. A| 
careful review of the petition as orig- 
inally filed fails to show that it sets up 
facts upon which damage to petitioner 
can be predicated. There is no state- 
ment that petitioner at the time of filing 
its petition was using the word “compo” 
in connection with the goods in any trade 
activities either as a trade name or a 
descriptive term. There are allegations 
that petitioner proposes in the future to | 
manufacture and license its customers to 
use machines which such customers will | 
employ in cementing soles to the uppers | 
and insoles of shoes and that such shoes | 
may be described by someone somewhere 
as compo shoes. | 

By amendment filed May 23, 1929, to 
the petition there was added the follow- 
ing: 

“Prior to the filing of this application | 
for cancellation applicant and its cus- | 
tomers or prospective customers had | 
used the word ‘compo’ as a descriptiye | 
adjective in connection with the shoes 
manufactured or to be manufactured 
upon applicant’s said machines.” 

It is not apparent, referring to~the; 
above amendment, that petitioner is in 
any better position to show damage even 
if its customers were. using the word 
“compo” in a descriptive sense in con- 
nection with shoes made by them, as 
that use would not be use by petitioner, 
nor could it be any use dependent upon 

ermission of the petitioner since the 
atter’s contention is the word is merely 
descriptive and consequently publici 
juris. However this may be, there is 
substantially no evidence that customers 
of petitioner, prior to the date of adop- 
tion and use by the respondent of its 
registered mark, were actually using 
this word upon their goods. 


No Prior Use of 
Name Is Shown 


The testimony of petitioner’s witness | 
Kahlmeyer is to the effect that machines | 
for cementing shoes were developed | 
after respondent adopted ‘its mark and 
that a completed machine for this pur- 
pose was first shipped on Jan. 29, 1929, | 
to the Stetson Shoe Company, South 
Weymouth, Mass., where it was put into 
tise and such use has continued since. | 
Although this witness continuously re- 
fers to the shoes made by this machine 
and others developed later of a similar 
‘character as “compo shoes,” he does not | 
state this word was used by his com- 
pany in connection with the licensing of 
the machines or the product produced! 
by the machines, or in connection with 
any trade activities in. any goods of this 
character carried on by the petitioner. 

Being asked what name the Stetson 
factory applied to shoes made with peti- 
tioner’s machine the witness stated “I 
could not say.” The witness Osborne, 
after stating RDQ. 107, 108, that the! 
name “‘compo” was applied to shoes made 
by the Stetson Shoe Company before the 
petitioner’s machine for making ce- 
mented shoes was installed for that com- 
pany, later in his testimony RXQ. 112, 
113, stated that he had no personal 
knowledge of the use by the Stetson 
Company of the name on its goods either 
prior to Jan. 8, 1929, or Feb. 1, 1929. | 
It is clear enough that even if this Stet- | 
son Company had used the name “compo” 
prior to the installation of petitioner’s 
machine for the use of that ‘company, | 
such use of the name by a stranger to 
the instant proceeding would not aid the | 
petitioner here. 


Injury Held to Be | 
Essential Factor 


A reading of the entier record of peti- | 
tioner shows that the only use it ever! 
made of the word “compo” prior to the 
adoption of the mark by respondent was | 
ina few communications between officials | 


| 
' 


> 





have canceled, and this fact must not be 
left to conjecture but. must affirmatively 
appear. ; 

In the case of Underwood Typewriter 
Company v. A. B. Dick Company, 163 0. 
G. 730, 36 App. D. C. 175, the court noted 
that the statutory ground of an opposi- 
tion is the same as that upon which a 
cancellation is based and quoted with ap- 
proval its former holding in the case of 
Battle Creek Sanitarium Co. v. Fuller, 
134 O. G. 1299, 30 App. D. C. 411, in 
which it held the opposer “must allege 
some fact showing an interest in the sub- 
ject-matter from which damage might 


be inferred. If he has, not used the mark | 


as a trade mark upon goods of a like de- 
scription he can suffer no damage from 
its registration by another.” 


Cases Show Lack of 
Interest to Be Bar 


The~ court hh the typewriter 
added: 
“Tested by the rule declared in those 


case 


The opponent does not claim to have 
|manufactured and put*on the market a 


| 


¥notation for which the applicant sought | 


|registiation. { 
| The decision of the Examiner of Trade} 
Mark Interferences dismissing the op-| 
position and-adjudging the applicant en-} 
titled to the registration for which it has 
made application is affirried. ‘ 





UNITED SHOE MACH. Corp. 


Vi 

Compo SHOE MACH. Corp. 
Commissioner of Patents. 
Opposition No. 9401 to registration of | 
trade mark, application filed Oct. 17,| 
1928, published Dec. 11, 1928; Serial! 
No. 273904. ¢ | 
| ALEX D. SALINGER for opposer; WATSON, | 
| BristoLt, JOHNSON and LEAVENWORTH | 

for applicant. 

Commissioner’s Opinion 
| Aug. %, 1930 | 
KINNAN, Assistant Commissioner.— | 
This case comes on for review, on ap- 
peal of the opposer, United Shoe ord 
| 





chinery Corporation, of the decision of 
\the Examiner of Trade Mark Interfer- 


icases, the opposition is fatally defective. | ences: dismissing the opposition and ad-| 


| judging the applicant, Compo Shoe Ma- 


|chinery Corporation, entitled to the reg- 





CURRENT LAW 





Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 





Public utilities—Right to enter same field—Power of State Commigsion— 
The Public Service Commission of Montana has no power to prevent several 


utilities, each dealing in the same product, from entering the same field, al- 
though one may be amply sufficient to serve the needs of such community, there 
being no statute requiring a utility to obtain a certificate of public necessity 
and convenience from the Commission. 


Great Northern Utilities Co. v. Public Service Commission of Montana et ai.; 


| Mont. Sup. Ct., No. 6679, June 29, 1930. 





Constitutional law—Due process—Freedom of contract—Power of State to fix 
precise rates to be charged by utility— 

Montana statutes giving the Public Service Commission of such State the 
power to fix the precise rate to be charged by a utility does not violate the due 
process clause of the Fourteenth Amendment to the Federal Constitution on 
the theory that it deprives the utility of its constitutional right of freedom of 
contract in relation to its property. 

Great Northern Utilities Co. v. Public Service Commission of Montana et al.; 
Mont. Sup. Ct., No. 6679, June 29, 1930. 





Contracts—Mutuality—Consideration between automobile manufacturer and 


dealer— 


A contract between an automobile manufacturer and a dealer which required 
the dealer to establish a place of business and equip it with parts in order to 
conduct a service station satisfactory to the manufacturer, and required the 
manufacturer to sell cars and parts to the dealer, and which gave the manu- 
facturer the right to terminate the contract on 60 days’ notice, and to accept, 
without liability to such dealer, orders in excess of the monthly allotment from 


, other dealers, was not lacking in mutuality or consideration. 


Chevrolet Motor Co. v. Gladding; C. C. A. 4, No. 2934, June 27, 1930. 





Contracts—Cancellation—Estoppel to assert ground @t specified at time of 
cancellation— . 

A party to a contract who élects to cancel it for one reason under one provision 
of the contract may not, when suéd for wrongful cancellation, sustain the can- 
cellation on the ground that the contract could have been canceled for a reason 
not specified at the time of cancellation. 


similar article to that on which the trade-| istration fof which application has | 


Chevrolet Motor Co. v. Gladding; C. C 


. A. 4, No. 2934, June 27, 1930. 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 


PuBLIisHED WITHOUT. COMMENT BY THE Unitep States DAILY 


Aet Regulating Sale and Possession 


. 








Of Firearms Approved for States 


Measure Proposed by Chicago Conference of 


Law Commissioners Said to Constitute Step 
Toward Correcting Crime Conditions 


| 
| 


sioners on Uniform State Laws 


State of Illinois: Chicago, Aug. 16. 


The National Conference of Commis-|seller shall deliver a pistol to the pur- 
will | chaser thereof until 48 hours shall have 


| recommend for enactment by all States , elapsed from the time of the application 
'a statute regulating the sale and pos-|for the purchase thereof, and, when de- 


session of small firearms. 
|to be recommended was adopted by the 
conference on Aug. 15. 

Proponents of the statute before the 
convention declared it to be a step~to- 
|ward curbing crime conditions existing 
| at-the present time, and stressed features 
'of the law as a means of aiding police 
‘authorities throughout the country. 


| The full text of the proposed statute | 


| follows: 
! SeEcTION 1. (Definitions.) “Pistol,” as 
used in this act, means any firearm with 
barrel less than 12 inches in length. 
| “Crime of Violence,” as used in this 
|} act, means any. of the following crimes 
or an attempt to commit any of the 
|same, namely, murder, manslaughter, 
| rape, mayhem, assault to do great bodily 
| harm, robbery, burglary (housebreaking, 
| breaking and entering, and larceny). 
“Person,” as used in this act, includes 
| firm, partnership, association or corpora- 
| tion. 


mark has been used. The sole groun 


|of opposition, therefore, is that the trade | 


mark of the proponent has become public 
property by reason of the expiration of 
the patent upon the machine. If the op- 
ponent has the'right to oppose the reg- 
istration, any other person could be rec- 
ognized to make the same opposition in 
the public interest which, so far as the 


|pleading is concerned, is all that is in- 


volved.” 

In the .case of Arkell Saff&ty Bag Co. 
v. Safepack Mills, 314 O. G. 3, 53 App. 
D. C. 218, the court, after noting that the 
opposer had not used a mark similar to 
that for which the applicant sought reg- 
istration added: 

“The brief devotes much time to the 
contention that ‘Safepack’ is merely de- 
scriptive, and hence not registrable. But 
the opposer has no right to raise that 


|question in this case unless the fact that 


it is descriptive would be likely to dam- 
age it. Probable damage is the basis 
upon which an opposition proceeding 
must rest. (Sec. 6,33 Stat., 726.) If we 
concede that the mark is descriptive but 
is not deceptively similar to opposer’s 
mark, there is no ground for claiming 
that its registration would damage the 
opposer. 


Petitioner Adjudged to 
Be Without Standing 


It being inconceivable that thg private 


| made. 


The applicant corporation seeks regis-| 
tration of the word “Compo” as a trade 
‘mark for use upon a chemical prepara-} 
| tion for softening shoe cement. 

The opposer sets up in its notice of | 
opposition that the mark or word is de- 
scriptive of the goods but does not al-; 
|lege that it has used this mark either 
|as a trade mark or a descriptive term 
}or in any other way in connection with 
|4ny trade relating to the goods. In view! 
of this failure of the opposer to allege 
any use of the term in trade, or any/{ 
other facts upon which damage to op-| 
poser can be predicated, the opposition 
was dismissed by the Examiner of Trade 
|Mark Interferences. This conclusion of | 
!the Examiner of Interferences is deemed , 
sound. 


The opposer has not seriously con- 
| tended that it has set forth any grounds 
|upon which a finding of damage can be 
| based but urges registration be denied 
| the applicant on the ground the notation | 
/or wofd is merely descriptive, such prac- 
tice having been followed in the case of! 
Andrews Radio Company v. Timmons 
Radio Products Corporation, 345 O. G. 
| 789. The showing made, however, in, 
support of the opposer’s contention that 
the mark is descriptive is not so elear 
asin that adjudicated case. In the lat- 
ter it was a matter of common knowl- 
edge goods of the same class or having 
| the same descriptive properties had been 








Insurance—Fire insurance—Condition making policy void on change of title or 
interest—Execution of deed pldced in escrow— 

Where insured executed a deed conveying the insured premises and placed the 
deed in escrow, with instructions not to deliver deed to the grantee until he had 
procured insurance upon the premises, and the deed, in violation of his instruc- 


| tions, was placed on record, there was no violation of condition of policy against 


change of title or interest. 


Day v. The Northwest German'Farmers Mutual Insurance Co.; South Dakota 
Sup. Ct., No. 6530, Aug. 12, 1930. 





Insurance—Fire insurance—Change of occupancy—Increase ef hazard—Burden 
of prgof— 

A fire insurance company which disclaimed liability on the ground that there 
had been a change of occupancy under a provision of the policy making the 
policy void on change of occupancy, increasing the hazard, had the burden of 
proving that the change in occupancy relied on increased the fire hazard. 


Day v. The Northwest German Farmers Mutual Insurance Co.; South Dakota 
Sup. Ct., No. 6530, Aug. 12, 1930. 





Monopolies—Regulation of utility rates—Power of Commission to fix precise 
rates— 

Montana statutes empowering the Public Service Commission to fix the precise 
rates to be charged by utilities does not violate the provision of the Constitu- 
tion of such State against monopolies. 

Great Northern Utilities ‘Co. v. Public Service Commission of Montana et al.; 
Mont. Sup. Ct., No. 6679, June 29, 1930. 





Public utilities—Rates—Power of State Commission—Precise rates— 

The Public Service Commission of Montana, under statutes giving it the 
power t® supervise, regulate and control public utilities, could fix the precise 
rate to be charged by a gas company and was not limited, in its power, to 
fixing the maximum rate. ? 

Great Northern Utilities Co. v. Public Service Commission of Montana et al.; 
Mont. Sup. Ct., No. 6679, June 29, 1930. 


correspondence between officials of peti-| placed on the market by other parties 
tioner company could be held to infringe| and were being identified, called for, 
the respondent’s trade mark or that the| and sold by substantially the same name 





Public utilities—Rates—Change—Filing 
mission— 


of schedule—Concurrence of Com- 


SECTION 2. (Committing Crime When 
Armed.) If any person shall commit 
|or attempt to commit a crime of violence 
| when armed with a pistol, he may in 


| addition to the punishment provided for | 


| the crime, be punished also as provided 
by this act. 

SECTION 3. (Being Armed Prima Facie 
| Evidence of Intent.) In the trial of a 
person for committing or attempting to 
commit a crime of violence, the fact that 


| he was armed with a pistol and had no, 


| license to carry the same shall be prima 
| facie evidence of his intention to com- 
| nvit said crime of violence. 


| Conviction of Crime 
|Is Bar to Right 


SECTION 4. (Certain Persons Forbidden 
to Possess Arms.) No person who has 
been convicted in this State or else- 


where of a crime of violence, shall own | 


a pistol or have one in his possession’ or 
under his control. 


SECTION 5. (Carrying Pistol.) 


No 


person shall carry a pistol in any vehicle | 
or concealed on or about his person, ex- | 


cept in his place of abode or fixed place 
| of business without a license therefor 
@ hereinafter provided. 

SECTION 6. (Exceptipns.) The provi- 
sions of the preceding’ section shall nat 
|apply to marshals, sheriffs, prison or 
| jail wardens or their deputies, police- 
;men or other law-enforcement officers, 
;}or to members of the Army, Navy, or 
|Marine Corps of the United States or 
of the National Guard or Organized Re- 


latter’s registration could be held to in- 
terfere with such use of the word 
“compo” -and there being alleged no 
other use of the word by the petitioner, 
it is ‘considered that it has shown no 
activities in connection with trade prior 
to the date of adoptiomw and use of the 
mark by the respondent on which dam- 
age or injury to the petitioner can be 
predicated. It must be held the peti- 
tioner is without standing in the instant 
proceeding. 

It has been urged on behalf of peti- 
tioner that the evidence as to the de- 
scriptiveness of the notation be consid- 
ered and a decision rendered thereon 
holding the mark descriptive as was 
done in the case of Andrews Radio Com- 
pany v. Timmons Radio Products Cor- 
poration, 345 O. G. 798. It is noted this 
latter case was an opposition where the 
issue was the granting of the registra- 
tion applied for and it was the duty of 
the Commissioner to consider any proper 
ground outside the opposition proceed- 
ings for denying registration. The in- 
stant case is a cancellation proceeding 
in which the respondent has already ob- 
tained rebistration and the issue’ here 
raised is whether such registration 
should be cancelled by reason of injury 
or damage to petitioner, 


The decision of the Examiner 
Trade Mark Interferences sustaining the 
petition is reversed, the petition is dis- 
missed, and it is adjudged the registra- 
tion of the respondent should not be can- 
celled. 





UNITED SHOE MAcu. Corp. 
Vv 


Compo SHOE MAcH. Corp. 
Commissioner of Patents. 
Opposition No. 9400 to registration of 
trade mark, application filed Oct. 17, 
1928, published Dec. 11, 1928; Serial 

No. 273903. 
ALEX D. SALINGER for opposer; WATSON, 


for applicant. 
Commissioner’s Opinion 
Aug. 7, 1930 


KINNAN, Assistant 


Corporation of the decision of the Ex- 
aminer of Trade Mark Interferences dis- 
missing the opposition and adjudging 
the applicant, Compo Shoe Machinery 
Corporation, entitled to the registration 
for which application has been made. 


The applicant corporation seeks regis- 
tration of the word “Compo” as a trade 
mark for use upon adhesive shoe ce- 
ment. 

The opposer sets up in its notice of 
opposition that the mark or word is de- 
scriptive of the goods but does not allege 





of petitioner corporation. These com- 
munications were not public, they had no 
relation to the sale or manufacture for 
sale of boots or shoes under such name, 
and, in fact, had nothing to do with any 
commercial] activities in which the name 
was used. 
ters between members of the corpora- 
tion establish any such use of the word 
as can form a basis for a holding of 
damage to petitioner by reason of the 
respondent’s registration. The law has 
long been settled that a petition for can- 
cellation of a registered mark is depend- 
ent upon a showing of interest, of facts 
upon which damage may be predicated. 

In the case of E. McIlhenny’s Son y. 
New Iberia Extract of Tobasco Pepper 


It is not believed these let- | 


|that it has used this mark either as a 


trade mark or a descriptive term. or in 
jany other way in connection with any 
|trade relating to the goods. In view of 
| this failure of the opposer to allege 
jaay use of the term in ttade, or any 
| other facts upon which damage to op- 
| poser can be predicated, the opposition 
|was dismissed by the Examiner of Trade 
|Mark Interferences. This conclusion of 
|the examiner of interferences is deemed 
| sound, 

The opposer has not seriously con- 
| tended that it has set forth any grounds 
upon which a finding of damage can be 
based but urges registration be denied 
ithe applicant on the ground the notation 


of | 


BRISTOL, JOHNSON and LEAVENWORTH | 


i Commissioner.— | 
This case comes on for review, on appeal | 
of the opposer, United Shoe Machinery | 


|or word is merely descriptive, such prac- 


jor notation for which the applicant 
sought registration. 

The decision of the Examiner of 
| Trade Mark Interferences dismissing the | 
| opposition and adjudging the applicant 
| entitled to the registration for which | 


| it has made application is affirmed. 
In Lien Act Opposed 





| 


Penalty Provisions 


Final Action by Conference, 
On Proposed Measure for 
States Withheld 





State of Illinois: 

Chicago, Aug. 16. 

Reconsideration of the penalty pro- | 

visions in the draft of a proposed uni- 

form mechanics’ lien law was directed 

by a vote of the National Conference 

of Commissioners on Uniform State 

|Laws, after lengthy discussion of the 

measure on Aug. 15. Final action on 
| the enactment was withheld. * 


Opposition to the draft of the act cen- 
|tered around the provisions therein. pen- 
alizing the misapplication of funds by 
1 parties concerned in the operations of 
the act and the furnishing by any of 
them of false statements, 


The former would constitute embezzle- 
ment and the latter perjury under the 
terms of the draft. 


Penal provisions in statutes of this 
nature were declared by Stephen H. 
Allen, of Kansas, to constitute “bad | 
legislation.” He ascribed - to such pro- | 
cedure, in part, the present disrespect | 
for law, stating that the placing of pen- 
alties in commercial laws by the law- | 
| making bodies has resulted not only in| 
/ disrepute of such laws but also in dis- | 
} respect for all laws. 

The inclusion of such penalty provi- 
sions, A. H. Ryall, Michigan, declared, 
“makes difficult of enactment these uni- | 
jform laws, which in some _ instances | 
|smack of class legislation and overreach- | 
| ing.” He urged the conference, in recom- | 
}mending uniform acts to consider the 
practical aspects endeavoring to secure 
|their passage by legislatures. Commis- 
|sioner Ryall claimed that the criminal 
'eodes would be disrupted by the inclu- 
{sion of penalty provisions in other 
| statutes. 
| Provisions of the lien law were claimed 
by Nathan William MacChesney to show | 
|“an undue regard for the interests of a 
|lender or materialman.” So far as the 
lender of money to the person improving | 
jreal estate is concerned, he said, “he 
doesn’t usually need protection. It is 
usually the real estate owner who needs | 
|protection against insolvent loan com- 
|panies, of which there are a great num- 
|ber in this country at this time.” | 
| Several Commissioners, including P. 
|W. Meldrim, Georgia, Murray M. Shoe- 
|/maker, Ohio, and Commissioner Ryall 
contended that no penal provisions were | 
|needed, Since any wrong committed was 
‘adequately covered by the criminal stat- | 
jutes. “Calling something a crime which 
is not in common parlance a crime is 
, vicious,” Mr, Ryall asserted. | 
| The committee by a vote of the con- 











, ests of the credit men and materialmen,” | 


/and has been unanimously approved by 
| these committees after five years’ con- 
| sideration. 


;mittees’ work, K. N. Llewellyn, New 


A public utility in Montana does not, by filing a new schedule*of rates with 
notice to the Public Service Commission, effect a change in thewates without 
any act by the Commission, but the change, to be effective must first be con- 
curred in by the Commission. 

Great Northern Utilities Co. v. Public Service Commission of Montana et al.; 
Mont. Sup. Ct., No. 6679, June 29, 1930. 

Railroads—Rates—Filing of tariff—Cancellation of previous tariff—Compliance 
with rule of Interstate Commerce Commission— 

A tariff for interstate freight filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and published as required by the Interstate Commerce Act, established the 
legal rate although it did not expressly cancel the previous tariff in accordance 
with’a rule of the Commission. 

Chicago, Indianapolis and Louisville Ry. Co. v. 
C. C. A. 8, No. 6335, July 30, 1930. 





International Milling Co.; 





Summary of opinions published in full text in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions.” 





Index and Summary 
Federal and State Court Decisions 


Summary of Opinions Publshed 
in Full Text in This Issue 





Trade Marks 


Trade marks—Cancellation— 
A petition for cancellation of registered mark is dependent upon showing of 


| interest, of facts upon which damage may be predicated; showing that mark is 


publici juris is not sufficient when petition for cancellation does not show actual 
use of the mark prior,to filing its petition or prior to its adoption by registtant.— 
United Shoe Mach. Corp. v. Bresnahan Shoe Co. et al. (Comr. Pats.)—V U. S. 
Daily, 1901, Aug. 18, 1930. 





Trade marks—Practice in Patent Office—Opposition—Cancellation— 

In opposition Office may consider whether mark is descriptive but this cannot 
be considered in cancellation unless petitioner for cancellation shows probable 
injury or damage to him.—United Shoe Mach. Corp. v. Bresnahan Shoe Co. 
et al. (Comr. Pats.)—V U. S. Daily, 1901, Aug. 18, 1930. 


e 





e 
Trade marks—Marks and names subject to ownership—Descriptive— 


“Compo” is not merely descriptive of adhesive shoe cement.—United Shoe 
Mach. Corp. v. Compo Shoe Mach. Corp. (Comr. Pats.)—V U. S. Daily, 1901, 
Aug. 18, 1930. 





Trade marks—Marks and names subject to ownership—Descriptive— 


“Compo” is not merely descriptive of a chemical preparation for softening 
shoe cement.—United Shoe Mach. Corp. v. Compo Shoe Mach. Corp. (Comr. 
Pats.)—V U. S. Daily, 1901, Aug. 18, 1930. 


| serves when on duty, or to the regularly 
enrolled members of any organization 
duly authorized to purchase or receive 
| such weapons from the United States or 
from this ate, provided such members 


are at or are going to or from their} 
places of assembly or target practice, or! 


to officers or employes of the United 


cealed pistol, or to any person engaged 
'in the business of manufacturing, re- 


| pairing, or dealing in firearms or the| 


| agent,or representtive of any such per- 
son having in his possession, using, or 


son while carrying a pistol unloaded and 
in a secure wrapper from the place of 


ness or to a place of repair or back 
to his home or place of business -or in 
moving from one place of abode or busi- 
jness to another. 


Licenses Provided for 
On Yearly Basis 


SECTION 7. (Issue of Licenses to 
Carry.) The judge of a court of record, 
| the chief of police of a municipality, the 
sheriff of a county may upon the applir 
cation of any person issue a license to 
such person to carry a pistol in a vehicle 
er concealed on or about his person a 
pistol or revolver within this State for 
{not more than one year from date o 
issue, if it appears that the applicant 
has good reason to fear an injury to 
his person or property, or has any other 
.proper reason for carrying a pistol, and 
that he is a suitable person to be so 
\licensed. The license shall be in tripli- 
cate, in form to be prescribed by th 
|Sacretary of State, and shall bear the 
‘name, address, description and signa- 
{ture of the licensee and the reason given 
| for desiring a license. The original 
| thereof shall be delivered to the licensee, 
| the duplicate shall within (seven days) 
be sent by registered mail to the (Secre- 
leon of State) and the triplicate shall be 
preserved for six years, by the authority 
issuing said license. The fee for issuing 
|such licnese shall be $ , which fee 
| shall be paid into (treasury). 

SECTION & (Delivery to Minors and 
|Others Forbidden.) No person shall de- 
liver a pistol to any person under the 
age of 18 or to one who he has reason- 











|able cause to believe has been convicted | 


of a crime of violence, or is a drug ad- 


AAA AAA ALAA ALA LALA ALAA AL ALAA ALA LALA ALA LALA PARA PAA AO PP PP i, 
one. It seems solicitous of the inter-|said. “It has consulted every group in-| ‘ict,.an habitual drunkard, or of unsound 


terested and secured its approval. 
Charles E. Lane, Wyoming, a member 
of the committee, explained that “it was | 
only on compromise that the material- | 
men approved the provisions objected to.” 
The whole measure, he told the confer- 
ence, is the result of compromise be- 
tween representatives of the different 
interests concerned. | 

The draft is the joint product of the| 
committee of the conference and a com- | 
mittee of the department of conference, 


the door, on the last hour 
that the act is too long.” 


sion of the conference. 


Bureau Suggested 


~ 





Dan H. Wheeler, of the Department 
of Commerce and Secretary of the De- 
partment Committee, aided the confer- 
ence committee in its study of the sub- 
ject. He was also in attendance at the 
conference, explaining provisions to the 
commissioners, 


Considering the results of the Com- 


Approved by Conference 





[Continued from Page 2.] 


York, said that it was unfortunate that} service of process upon them. 


Its 
work should not now be thrown out of 


_The time consumed by the extensive 
discussion, prevented tentative approval | 
of the Mechanics’ Lien Act at this ses- 


As Aid to Law Unity 


Trust Receipts Act Tentatively 


, tute “doing business” by foreign corpora- ; 
| tions wjthin the meaning of statutes aid empt is ma 
viding or the registration and licensing | 
‘of uch out-of-State corporations and the 


Its con-| 


Company, Ltd., 183 O. G. 995, 30 App. 
D, C. 337, the court held: 

“The right of the petitioner to inter- 
vene was dependent upon a showing of 
interest. The statute does not contem- 
plate that any one may petition the Com- 
missioner to cancel,a trade mark/regu- 
larly registered, but it does provid® that 
any one who ‘shall deem himself injured’ 


See ae ‘ mm? | ference Was directed to reconsider these 
g been followed in the case of | penalty sections. 


Andrews Radio Company y. Timmons | sacti 

: 1 g . § bject he len ‘draft, 
\zeoe Troducts Corporation, 345 O. G, ete ce °F. Sa 
4 aaah t showing made, however, in chusetts, declared that it would be ex- | 
ree: 8 .the opposer’s contention that | tremely difficult to procure enactment | 
|the mark is descriptive is not so clear| by the legislatures. He said that the 
jas in t..2 adjudicated case. In the latter | act contained unnecessary “prolix state- 





opposition to the measure had delayed 
its tentative approval at this confer- 
ence. “There is now a better support 
for this act,” Prof. Llewellyn asserted, 
“than we we have had as to any other 
act, and it stands a’ better chance thani| 


sideration consisted principally of an ex- 
planation of its provisions by H. Vernon 
Eney, of Baltimore, the Committee’s 
draftsman. 

Mr. Eney explained that so far as the 
committee is aware there is now no 


lany other of enactment in the draft | State statute defining the term “doing | 


mind. 


| SECTION 9. (Sales Regulated.) 





suggestion | been adopted by most courts as an aid 


to determine whether or not, in a given 
case, a foreign corporation is “doing 
business” within the meaning of the 
|statutes regulating the doing of busi- 
{ness by such corporations.” 4 
The act, Alexander Armstrong, chair- 
man of the committee presenting it, 
pointed out, makes uniform the diverse 
court rulings, and cannot, because there 





the term, constitute a reconciliation of 
conflicting statutes.” 

The proposed uniform act covers only 
situations involving the qualification, 
registration, or admission of any foreign 
egrporation toengage in intrastate bus:- 

ss within a State, and the service of 
process on foreign corporations. ‘No at- 

fle, the Committee reported, 
“to define ‘doing business’ within the 
meaning of statutes providing for the 
taxation of foreign corporations. 
A proposal offered by Joseph F. 
Conn&l, Massachusetts, that a uniform 
jact be drafted on the subject of hours 
lof labor was referred to the Committee 
jon Scope and Program for study of the 
;desirability and feasibility of uniform 
| legislation. 
The conference’, which has been in ses- 


/0” 


it was a matter of common knowledge 


goods of the same class or having the 
same deseriptive properties had been 
placed on the market by other parties 


may do so. The petition, therefore, must | 
contain a statement of fact on this juris- 
dictional question sufficiently full to show 
that the petitioner has been injured by /® 
the registry of the mark he seeks to § 


§ 


A 
t 


ments.” 

Mr. O’Connell also claimed the meas- 
ure gives unneeded protection to credit 
interests. ‘All through this act,” he 


and were being identified, called for, and | declared, “there breathes the idea that|adopted. “ i 
old by substantially the same name or the credit man is to be stuck by every-’ studying this subject for five years,” he! crete form the general rules which have Aug. 16, 





rogram, post- 
the 40th an- 


,|nual meeting until Aug. 18. 


| presented.” | business.” 
W. H. Washington, Tennessee, also, said, consists of, the rulings 
| declared that the Committees’ work! ocurts, which are diverse. 
should be accepted, and the measure} posed draft,” the conference was told 
“The Committee has been| “is an attempt to state in brief and con-j originally been scheduled to close on 


The measure | livered, 


States duly authorized to carry a con-| 


carrying a pistol in the usual or ordjnary | 
course of such business, or to any per-| 


purchase to his home or place of busi- | 


No! 


‘are no present State statutes defining |; 


The law on the subject, he} sion all week, being unable to complete | 
of the|the work on its scheduled 
“The pro-|poned its final sessions o 
Ot had | 


said pistol shall be securely 
| wrapped and shall be unloaded. At the 
time ¥ applying for the purchase of a 
| pistol the purchaser shall sign in tripli- 
cate and deliver to the seller a state- 
ment containing his full name, address, 
occupation, color, place of birth, the date 
and hour of application, the caliber, 
make, model, and manufacturer’s nume 
| ber of the pistol to be\purchased and a 
statement that he has never been con- 
victogisn \this State or elsewhere of a 
crim@ ef violence. The seller shall within 
six hours after such appiication sign and 
attach his address and forward by reg- 
istered mail one copy of such statement 
to the chief of police of the municipality 
or the sheriff of the county of which the 
seller is a resident; the duplicate duly 
signed by the seller shall within seven 
days be sent by him with his address 
to the [Secretary 0” State]; the tripli- 
cate hé shall retain for six years. This 
— shall not apply to sales, at whole- 
sale. 


Supervision of 
Dealers Included 


SECTION 10. (Dealers to be Licensed.) 
No retail dealer shall sell or otherwise 
transfer, or expose for sale or transfer, 
or have in his possession with intent to 
sell, or otherwise transfer, any pistol 
without being licensed as_ hereinafter 
provided. 

SECTION 11. (Dealers’ Licenses, by 
Whom Granted and Conditions Thereof.) 
{The duly constituted licensing authori- 
tes of any city, town, or political subdi- 
; Vision of this State may grant licenses 
}in forms prescribed by the [Secretary 
|of State]] effective for not more than 
one year from date of issue, permitting 
the licensee to sell pistols at retail within 
this State subject to the following condi- 
tions in addition to those specified in 
section 9 hereof, for breach of any of 
which the license shall be forfeited and 
the licensee subject to punishment _as 
provided in this act: 

1. The business shall be carried on 
only in the building designated in the 
license. 

2. The license or a copy thereof, certi- 
fied by the issuing authority, shall be 
displayed on the premises where it can 
easily be read. x 
| 3. No pistol shall be sold (a) in viola- 
tion of any provision of this act, nor 
| (b) shal) a pistol be sold under any cir- 
|cumstances unless the purchaser is per- 
sonally known to the seller or shall pre- 
sent clear evidence of his identity. 

4. A truesrecord in triplicate shall be 
made of every pistol sold, in a book kept 
for the purpose, the form of which may 
be prescribed by the [Secretary of State] 
and shall be personally signed by the 
purchaser and by the person effecting 
the sale, each in the presence of the 
other, and shall contain the date of sale, 
the caliber, make, model, and manufac- 
turer’s- number of the weapon, the name, 
address, occupation, color, and place of 
| birth of the purchaser, and a statement 
signed by the Savane that he .has 
never been convicted in this State or 
elsewhere of a crime of violence. One 
copy shall within six hours be sent by 
registered mail to the chief of police of 
the municipality or the sheriff of the 
; county of which the dealer is a resident; 
the duplicate the dealer shall within 
seven days send to the [Secret@y of 
State]; the triplicate the dealer shall 
retain for six years. 

5. No pistol or imitation thereof or 
placard advertising the sale thereof 
shall be displayed in any part of any 
premises where it can readily be seen 
trom the outside. 

The fee for issuing said license shall 
be $- , which fee shall be paid into 
(treasury). 

Use of Pistols as 
Pledges Prohibited 

SECTION 12. (Certain Trangfers For- 
bidden.). No person shall make any loan 
secured by mortgage, deposit, or pledge 
of a pistol; nor shall any person lend 
or give a pistol to another or otherwise 
deliver a pistol contrary to the pro- 
visions of this act. 

SECTION 13. (False Information For- 
bidden.) No person shall, in purchasing 





€or otherwise securing delivery of a pistol 


or in applying for a license to carry 
the same, give false information or offer 
false evidence,pt his identity. 

SECTION 14.” (Alteration of Identifying 
|Marks Prohibited.) No person shall 
change, alter, remove, or obliterate the 
name of the maker, model, manufac- 
turer’s number, or other mark of iden- 
| tification on any pistol. Possession of 
any pistol upon which any such mark 
shall have ben changed, altered, removed, 
or obliterated, shall be prima facie evi- 
dence that the possessor has’ ¢hanged, 
altered, removed or obliterated the same. 

SECTION 15. (Existing Licenses Re- 
voked.) All licenses heretofore issued 
within this State permitting the carry- 
ing of pistols or revolvers concealed 
upon the person shall expire at midnight 
of the day of , 19—, 

SECTION 16. (Exceptions.) This act 
shall not apply to antique pistols un- 
suitable for use as firearms and pos- 
sessed as curiosities or ornaments. 

_ SECTION 17. (Penalties.) Any viola- 
tion of any provision of this act con- 
stitutes an offense punishable by a fine 
of not more than [$ ] or imprison- 
ment for not more than [ ] or both, 
or ky imprisonment in the penitentiary 
for not less than [ J, nor more than 


[——]. 
(If 




















SECTION 18. Constitutionality. 
any part of this act is for any reason 
declared void, such invalidity shall snot 
affect the validity of the remaining por- 
tions of this act.) 

SECTION 19. (Short Title.) This act 


er, be cited as the “Uniform Firearms 
et.” 


SECTION 22. 
All laws or 
herewith are 


(Certain Acts Repealed.) 
parts of laws inconsistent 
here>y repealed. 
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; Delay in Bringing Action Adjudged | 


Bar to Recovery 


+ 


of Overassessment 


Revenue Statutes Gonstrued in Decision Dis- 
missing Complaint Due to Time Interval Fol- 
lowing Acceptance of Authorized Refund 





Brooklyn, N. ¥Y.—The taxpayer’s ac: 
tion was started too late and is now: 


barred by the statute, the District Court | 


for the Eastern District of New York | 

heid in this case. 

Part of an overassessment of 1916 tax 
had been applied by the Commissioner to) 
an underassessment for 1915, the opinion 
explained, holding that the taxpayer) 
could not recover the amount so applied. 

st or nee / 

FRANK H. MOSES ET AL., AS EXECUTORS, 
v. UNITED STATES OF AMERICA; DIS- 
TRICT CoURT, EASTERN DISTRICT OF 
NEw York, No. L-4134. 

DANIEL AUSTIN SHIRK, LOWNDES C. CON-| 
NALLY and Maurice Kay for plaintiffs; 
Howarp W. AMELI, ALBERT D. SMITH, 
RALPH E. SMITH and EUGENE HaARr- 
POLE for defendant. d : 
The opinion of the court, delivered July 

81, follows in full text: 

INcH, District Judge.—On Nov. 41, 
1929, plaintiffs, as executors of the 
estate of Benjamin Adriance, deceased, 
commenced this action against the 
United States, to récover the sum of 
$52,516.36. Issue having been raised by 
the defendant, the suit came on for trial 
before me without a jury. ; 

The answer of the defendant, in addi- 
tion to denials, etc., contains two sepa- 
rate defenses. The first, in substance, 
being that the plaintiffs have no cause 
of action because of a certain waiver or 
consent duly executed by them, and the 
second that plaintiffs’ cause of action 1s 
outlawed and barred by the Statute of 
Limitations. ; 

All of the facts are contained in a 
stipulation and supplemental stipulation 


offered in evidence and made part of, 


the record. 
The sole questions to be decided are 
law questions. ? 


Amended Returns Filed 


For Years in Question 


Before referring to the facts neces- | 


sary for a decision it may be said that 
the action presented is not only an in- 
teresting and somewhat difficult one, but 
one where the temptation is found both 


by counsel and the court to wander from, 


the real issue which is somewhat ob- 
scured by incidental matters. 


The court has had the benefit of most) 


excellent briefs prepared by counsel for 
both parties. On the trial plaintiffs were 
allowed to amend their complaint by con- 
forming same to the agreed and stipu- 
lated facts. 

There was and is no intimation of any 
surprise on the part of the defendant nor 
could there well be, nor was any new 
cause of action thus introduced, for, in 
spite of the effort of the pleader to cover 
all possible reasons for a recovery in 

eir complaint and a possible wavering 
ion one position to another, the real 
issue presented by the complaint and 
answer is-sufficiently clear and the said 
amendment is but one of the admitted 
facts to be considered in deciding the 
law. : 

Both the plaintiff executors are resi- 
dents of this district. 

On Mar. 1, 1916, Benjamin Adriance, 
apparently a resident of New Jersey, 
filed his income tax return for the calen- 
dar vear 1915. This return shows that 
his tax was $466.83. It was duly paid. 

The following year, and on Mar, 31, 
1917, Mr. Adriance filed his income tax 
return for the year 1916. This disclosed 
an income tax of $82,502.84. A _ few 
months thereafter Mr. Adriance paid this 
tax to the Government. — 


About a year and one-half afterwards, | 


and on Jan. 3, 1919, Mr. Adriance died. 
Plaintiffs because the executors wf his 
estate. 


Three years afterwards and on Jan. | 
plaintiffs, as such executors, | 


11, 1922, 
determined that there had been a mis- 
take made by Mr. Adriance in these two 
returns of his for 1915 and 1916 and they 
thereupon filed amended income returns, 
asserting and disclosing that for the 
year 1915, Mr. Adriance’s income tax 
should have been $52,983.24 instead of 
$466.83, and asserting and disclosing that 
the income tax of Mr. Adriance for the 


vear 1916 should have been $1,114.25, | 


instead of $82,502.84. 
Redetermination. Made 


By Commissioner 
Assuming that the Government would 


find that they were correct the plaintiffs, | 


as such executors, at the same time, to 
wit, Jan. 11, 1922, filed a claim for a re- 
fund of $28,872.18 of the income tax of 
Mr. Adriance for the year of 1916, which 
had been paid by Mr. Adriance on June 
4; 1917. 

This claim for a refund set forth the 
reasons for it. 
that the income tax return of Mr. 
Adriance had been improperly prepared 
due to the unfamiliarity of his book- 
keeper with the income tax law and the 


transactions involved and that a large’ 


part of the income so reported for the 
year 1916 had been received in December, 


1915, and should have been reported in| 


the return for the year 1915 ahd not 
1916. 
This claim further asserted that Mr. 


Adriance owed $52,984.24 for the year) 


1915 and that he only owed $1,114.25 for 
the year 1916 and.as Mr. Adriance had 
paid all these taxes the sum of 
$28,872.18 should be refunded to the 
executors. 


Agreement Claimed 
Not to Be Binding 


The following year, and on Apr. 4,| 


1923, the Commissioner of Internal 


Revenue notified the plaintiffs, by letter, | 


that a redetermination of the taxes of 
Mr. Adriance for the years of 1915 and 


1916 had been made and that the result 
of this was that Mr. Adriance had been 
overassessed for the year 1916 in the 
sum of $91,388.59 (an additional assess- 
ment of $10,000, having been determined 
on Dec. 
vacated and is not involved in this suit), 
and that an additional tax for the year 
of 1915 of $52,516.36 had 
sessed. 


This was substantially in conformity | 


with the claim of the plaintiffs. 


About two weeks thereafter, on Apr. | 


20, 1923, the plaintiffs, as executors, 
signed and transmitted to the Commis- 
sioner a paper, which had been sent to 
them from his office, and which is en- 
titled: “Agreement Consenting 


Assessment of Additional Tax.” 


a 
" 


' formation,” ete. 


i allowed 


They being in substance, | 


19, 1919, but was afterwards | 


been as- 


to | 


This agreement was not signed by the 
Commissioner or the Secretary of Treas- 
ury or any officer so far as I can see. 
It was signed by: the two executors. By, 
it they stated that they'“hereby consent 
to immediate assessment of the addi- 
tional tax aggregating $52.516.36 as in- 

icated by letter from the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, Washington, D. C., 
dated Apr. 4, 1923.” ; 

Following their signatures is a printed | 
notice commencing “with: “For your in- | 
It calls attention of the 
taxpayer to his right to have 30 days 
delay, but that if they agree to the find- 
ing, action on the pverassessment can be 
expedited by signing and returning the 
agreement without delay. 

It is this paper that defendant refers 
to in its first defense, claiming that it; 
constituted a deliberate agreement and | 
consent to the assessment of this addi- 
tional tax for the year of 1915 and 
thereby extended the time in which the 
Commissioner could make the -eollection 
of the tax for the year of 1915 which was 
otherwise barred, according to plain- 
tiffs, by the State of Limitations. 

Section 250(d) Revenue Act of 1921, 
the Commissioner five years 
|}aftter a return was filed to determine 
}and assess the tax “unless the Commis- 
sioner and the taxpayer consent in writ- 
ing to a later determination, assessment 
and collection of the taxes.” 

The plaintiffs, in support of their con- 
tention that this was n®t such a consent, 
assert that it was never signed by the 
Commissioner, that the Statute of Limi-| 
tations as to the collection of the 
1915 tax had long since run and that, it 
was never the intentién of either the 
Commissioner or the plaintiffs that it 
should be the formal agreement con- 


templated by the statute above re-| 
ferred to. 
Refund Accepted 


By Executors 


A number of decisions of the United 
States Board of Tax Appeals are cited by 
plaintiff. Sherman v. Commissioner, 16 
B. T. A. 786. Chadbourne v. Commis- 
sioner, 16 B. T. A. 961. Also decisions 
by courts. Greylock Mills vy. Commis- 
sioner, 31 F. (2d) 655 (C. C. A. 2). W. P. 
Brown vy. Commissioner, 38 F. (2d) 425. 
Botany Mills v. U. S., 278 U. S. 282. Joy 
Floral Co. v. Commissioner, 29 F. (2d) 
865. Spear v. Heiner, 34 F. (2d) 795. 
Columbian Iron Works v. Brock, 38 F. 
(2d) 816. Pictorial Co. v. Commissioner, 
38 F. (2d) 563. 

It can be seen, therefore, that some! 
form of this question has been before 
various courts with various results, and 
it now stated that the question is | 
pending before the United States Su-i 
preme Court (W. P. Brown & Co. v.| 
|Comimssioner, by writ of certiorari). | 

Suffice it to say that a little over two | 
| months after the receipt from plaintiffs | 
}of this paper and on July 14, 1923, the | 
|Commissioner duly signed a schedule of | 
overassessment, carrying into effect the | 
plan outlined, and, pursuant to instruc- | 
tions from the Commissioner, the Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue, on Oct. 31, 
' 1923, reported that he had applied $52,- 
516.36 of the overassessment found! 
against Mr. Adriance for the year of! 
1916 as a credit against the taxes due 
from Mr. Adriance for the year of 1915 
and that he had abated the sum of 
$10,000, and that the sum of $28,872.23 
was refundable. 

Thereupon, and on Nov. 17, 1923, the | 
Commissioner of Injernal Revenue | 
authorized the disburSement from the 
Treasury Department to refund the sum 
of $28,872.23 of the overpayment for the 
year of 1916 to the plaintiffs as executors 
of the estate of Benjamin Adriance. 

Plaintiffs admitted they received this 
sum and accepted it. 

Plaintiffs, as executors, during the 
years following this adjustment, whether 
legal or not I do not determine, came to 
the conclusion “that the Commissioner 
had been in error in attempting to credit 
this proportion of the overassessment of 
1916 on a tax of 1915, although same was 
admittedly due frgm Mr. Adriance for 
that year. 


Question of Jurisdiction 


First to Be Decided 

Accordingly, on Jan. 30, 1929, plain- | 
tiffs filed a demand with the Commis- 
sioner for the additional refund of this 
sum of $52,516.36, on the ground that it 
had ben erroneously applied as a credit 
to the 1915 tax after the collection of 
that tax for that year had been barred 
by the Statute of Limitations. 

The Commissioner refused to pay. On; 
Nov. 11, 1929, plaintiffs commenced this | 
action, | 

On the trial, counsel (Mr. Connally) 
for plaintiffs, maintained that there 
; were only two questions involved. One 
related to the above alleged consent in 
writing. The other was whether the ac-' 
tion had been brought in time. Counsel 
stating, “if the Government can main- | 
tain either one, we have not a leg to 
stand on.” 

Before discussing the question whether 
the suit was brought in time it is most 
necessary to decide the nature of this 
suit and the question of jurisdiction. 
Davidson v. Rafferty, 34 F. (2d) 700, 
affirmed 39 F. (2d) 1022. : 

It will be noticed that this is a suit 
against the United States, not against 
the Collector. It has, however, been stip- 
ulated that Mr. Duffy, the then Collector | 
of Revenue, Fifth District of New Jer- 
sey, to whom the taxes had been paid by 
Mr. Adriance in the years 1915 and 1916, 
jis not now and was not at the time of 
| the commencement of this_ action, in 


| office, 


1s 


9 





There are, indeed, certain allegations 
jin the complaint and in the briefs of 
counsel for plaintiffs and in statements 
of counsel for plaintiffs at the trial 
| which furnish a basis for the counsel for 
; the Government to insist that this action 
is not.one contemplated by the so-called 
Tucker Act (title 28, U. S. C. A., section’ 
41, paragraph 20), and that, therefore, | 
the claim, if any, must be prosecuted by 
plaintiffs before the Court of Claims. 


Effect of Provisions 
Of Act Reviewed 


On the other hand, the plaintiffs main- 
| tain, and I do not consider it inconsistent 
with the complaint, that this is an action | 
;to recover the sum of $52,516.36 repre- 
senting an overpayment determined by 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
for the year 1916, 

This overpayment waS made on June! 
14, 1917, by Mr. Adriance, during his 
lifetime. 


SYE 
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Statute of Limitations—Sult by taxpayer—Revised Statutes, Sec. 3226— 
On Nov. 17, 1923, the Commissioner authorized a refund of a portion of 
an overassessment for 1916 taxes which had been paid on June 14, 1917, 
the remainder of the overassessment having been applied against an under- 
.assessment for 1915; held that an action commenced on Nov. 11, 1929, to 
recover the amount credited against the 1915 tax was barred by section 3226 
of the. Revised Statutes since such action was begun more than five years 
after the tax was paid and more than two_years after the Commissioner’s 
authorization of a refund.—Moses v. U..&: 


No decisions were promulgated Aug. 16. 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relicd upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


Rebates to Adjust Tax Overassessments 


Awards just announced by the Bureau | 
of Internal Revenue in adjustment of | 


claims of tax overassessments are sum- 
marized as follows in full text: 
Alvin W. Krech Estate 

Estate of Alvin W. Krech, The Equit- 
able Trust Company of New York et al., 
executors, New York, N. Y. An over- 
assessment of estate tax in favor of the 
taxpayer is determined in the amount of 
$30,544.93. 

The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the provisions 
of section 301(b), Revenue Act of 1926, 
representing the amount of State inherit- 


‘ance taxes paid subsequent to the filing 


of the Federal estate tax return, Arti- 


cle 9(a), Regulations 70. 
Whaley Mineral & Realty Trust 

Whaley Mineral & Realty Trust, Dal- 
las, Tex. Overassessments of income 
and profits taxes in favor of the tax- 
payer are determined as follows: 1919, 
$152.82; 1920, $14,316.44; 1922, $5,196.18; 
1928, $1,645.76. 

The overassessments are caused by a 
redetermination of the tax liabilities un- 
der the retroactive provisions of section 
704(a), Revenue Act of 1928, since the 
taxpayer filed its returns as a trust and 
was considered to be taxable as a trust 
and not as a corporation under the regu- 
lations in force at the time the returns 
were made. 



















(D. C.,, E. D. N. Y.)—V U.S. 


John C. Martin Deed of Trust 
John C. Martin Deed of Trust, The 
Real Estate-Land Title & Trust Co., 
trustee, Philadelphia, Pa. Overassess- 
ments of income tax in favor of the tax- 
payer are determined as follows: 1926, 
$1,712.33; 1927, $69,270.54. 


The overassessments result from the | 


elimination from the incomes of certain 
amounts reported in the returns filed 
which, after an investigation by field ex- 


jaminers, are determined to be the in- 


| against 


{come of another taxpayer and were er- 


roneously reported as the income of this 
taxpayer. Accordingly, the reported in- 


comes of this taxpayer are*decreased by | 


the amounts thus reported upon which 

deficiencies in tax have been determined 

such other taxpayer. Section 

219, Revenue Act of 1926, and the regu- 

lations promulgated thereunder. 
Samuel W. Adler Estate 


Estate of Samuel W. Adler, Cyrus 


| Adler et al., executors, New York, N. 


Y. An overassessment of estate tax in 
favor of the taxpayer is determined in 
the amount of $94,722.35. 

The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the provi- 


‘sions of section 301(b), Reverie Act of 


1926 representing the amount of State 
inheritance taxes paid subsequent to the 
filing of the Federal estate tax return. 
Article 9(a), Regulations 70. 








Calendar of the 
Board of Tax Appeals | 


» The calendar of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals for Aug. 20 and Aug. 27 
printed in the issue of Aug. 11. Follow- 
ing is the calendar from Sept. 1 to. Sept. 
17, inclusive: 





Sept. 3 
9557, David Copland (motion). | 
32057, Frederick H. Howell (motion), 
10453, Marsh Fork Coal Co. , 
34709, James L. Robertson (motion). 
Sept. 10 


49124, Belcher Oil Co. (motion). 
24036, C. A. Bryan and Wife (motion). 
24037, L. J. Bryan and Wife (motion). 
48063, E. I. Lyman Co., Inc. (order to 
show cause). 
29282, George H. Peck (motion). 
Henry C. Rowe (motion). 
Estate Senor Carlos Pio Anzola 








18216, 

48421, 
(motion). 

Sept. 17 

48084, Automatic Ticket Register Corp. 
(motion). 

18202, Julia Andrews Bruce (motion). 

48454, Countess Frieda F. Constantine 
(motion). 

11919, Margaret M. Edson (motion). 

5508, Edith A. Logan (motion). 





48549, Pepi L. Samuels (order to show 
cause), . 
action to recover an unlawful credit 


against the 1915 tax, nowan action based 
on an implied contract or one for mis- 
appropriation of funds. 

It is an action to recover internal 
revenue taxes erroneously collected from 
Mr. Adriance for the year 1916. 

This court, therefore, has jurisdiction, 
regardless of the fact that the recovery 
sought exceeds $10,000. “(Tucker Act.)” 
(Title 28, chapter 2, section 41 (20) 
U.S. C. A.).* (Judicial Code, section 24, 
amended). 

The statutory time for the direct col- 


|lection of a tax for 1915 had expired 


a considerable time previous to the re- 
ceipt of the amended tax returns for 
1915 and 1916 (Jan. 11, 1922). 

Section 250 (d), Revenue Act of 1921, 
decreed the time as five years after a 
return was filed unless the Commissioner 
and taxpayer consented in writing to a 
later determination assessment and col- 
lection, 

Section 252 of the 
that no such credit shall be allowed after 
five years from the day when the re- 
turm was due unless within that time a 
claim had been filed by the taxpayer. 

Sections 607 and 609 


(a and c) of| 


Corporation Tax Law 
In California Construed 


State of California: 
Sacramento, Aug. 16. 
Where a corporation has been 


sus- 


was pended for failure to pay its tax, but has 


continued in business in spite of such 


suspension, the Franchise Tax Commis- | 


sioner should notify the district attorney 


|of the proper county in order that crimi- 





| 


| the 


| 
| 





same act states) 


the Revenue Act of 1928 does not change | 
this and makes the time limitation ap-| 


plicable to all 
credit. 


of Mr. 


previous attempts to) 


Adriance filed | 


Tae executors 
no claim within the five years subse- 


quent to Mar. 1, 1916, as tothe 1915 tax. 
They did file a claim on Jan. 11, 1922, 
which was within the five years from 
Mar. 31, 1917, when Mr. Adriance filed 
a return of his income for the year 1916 
disclosing the now conceded overpay- 
ment. 


Settlement Closed Matter 


For Several Years 

The above would seem to make it ex- 
ceedingly doubtful whether or not a 
mere consent alleged by the Government 
to have taken place on Apr. 20, 1923, 
even if found to have been a consent, 
would avail. 

Plaintiff, however, apparently argues 
that if this consent is found it is a good 
defense but denies that there was any 
such consent as contemplated, claiming 
that, at best, it was but an informal 
settlement that did not constitute a 
hgnding agreement. (Botany Worsted 
Mills v. United States, 278 U. S. 282. 

In substance the statement that some 
$52,000 was correctly due from Mr. 
Adriance for the year 1915 was first 
made by plaintiffs as executors of his 
estate. They stated in writing that an 
overpayment had been made by him for 
the year 1916 and that this left a bal- 
ance of some $28,000, which should be 
refunded to his estate. 

The Commissioner received this prop- 
osition of the executors and after in- 
vestigation found it to be substantially 
correct. He thereupon signed and sent 
a letter substantially to this effect. Upon 
receipt of this letter the executors signed 
an agreement to carry this proposal into 


effect. 


To be sure the Commissioner did not 


_It is, therefore, in my opinion, not an|sign the exact paper returned by the 


nal proceedings may be instituted, the | 
S. Webb, has ad- | 


Attorney General, U. 


vised the Commissioner. A person who 


attempts to exercise any of the powers | 


of a suspended domestic company, or who 
attemy¥s to transact any intrastate busi- 
ness in California on behalf of a for- 
eign corporation whose rights have been 
forfeited is guilty of a misdemeanor 
punishable by a fine of from $250 to 
$1,000, or by imprisonment, the Attorney 
General pointed out. 

Where a corporation was suspended 
for failure to pay the 1929 tax, but prior 
to such suspension had tendered the first 


half of the 1930 tax, the requirements of | 


the law will be met if the company pays 
the 1929 tax, together with penalties and 


interest, thereby reviving its franchise, | 


the opinion held. The payment covering 
1980 tax should be credited as in 
other cases, it was ruled. 


Traffic Patrol Telegraph 
Authorized in California 


State of California: 
Sacramento, Aug. 16. 


The Division of Motor Vehicles may 
expend a portion of its appropriation for 
the installation of a telegraphing type- 


writer service connecting its principal of- | 


fices and serving in the functions of reg- 
istration and highwaygpatrol, the Attor- 
ney General of California, U. S. Webb, 
has held. 


There would be no legal objection to | 


cities and counties being connected with 
such service at their own expense where 
the purpose is primarily to facilitate co- 
operation with the traffic patrol work, the 
opinion held. The Division of Motor Ve- 
hicles might also render services to the 
Department of Penology, incidental to 
the use of such telegraph typewriter 
service, Attorney General Webb ruled. 





Statute on Tax Sales 
In Washington Construed 


State of Washington: 

Olympia, Aug. 16. 
The general rule that sales for de- 
linquent taxes are void unless made at 
the time fixed by law applies to irriga- 
tion assessments, the Asgjstant Attorney 

General, John C. Hurspool, has ruled. 
The sales in question were made in 
July, 1929, after the taking effect of 
chapter ‘181, Laws of 1929, fixing the 
time for such sales after Dec. 15 and 
providing only one year from date of 
sale for* redemption, the opinion ex- 
plained. The sales were void and a deed 
thereunder would convey no title, it was 

ruled. 





Bond Issues Protests 
In Indiana Explained 





State of Indiana: 

Indianapolis, Aug. 16. 
Petitions to the State Board of Tax 
Commissioners against local’ bond issues 
must set forth facts showing why the 
proposed issues are deemed unnecessary, 


}unwise or excessive, the Attorney Gen- 


| 


eral, James M. Ogden, has advised the 
Board. 

The statute provides that 10 or more 
taxpayers may file such a petition, and 
while it is unnecessary to conform with 
any particular form of technical plead- 
ing, the law requires more than a simple 
statement of a purpose of desire to ap- 
peal, the opinion held. 


—_—_—— eee 


executors yet this paper must be read 
with the letter of the Commissioner of 
Apr. 4, 1923, which was so signed. 

These two papers would in ordinary 
business be considered together. 

The law requires a “consent in writ- 
ing” (W. P. Brown & Co., v. Commis- 
sioner 38 ¥, (2d) 425-428). 





| 


New Books Received By | 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, books in foreign 
languages, official documents and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 


—_ 





| 
Corporation trust company. Corporation 
| .laws of New York, revised to July 1, 
1930. 245 p. N. Y., The Corporation 
| trust co., 1930. 30-16381 
Davis, Alexander. Chronicles of Kenya, by 
. and H. G. Robertson. 2d ed. 
London, C. Palmer, 1929. 30-16822 


Floyd, Rolfe. 








311 p.| 


Studies on the heart, ar-| 


teries and kidneys. 132 p. N. Y., Pan-} 
dick press, 1930. 30-16785 | 
| Fortescue, Sir John William. The vicis- | 


situdes of organized power, by ...; the 


Romanes lecture delivered in the Shel- | 
| donian thedter, 22 May 1929. 42 p. Ox- 
ford, The Clarendon press, 1929. 


30-16818 
| Friesehhahn, Sister Mary Clarence. 
; ince of San Antonio; its development and 
| present status ... by Sister Mary Clar- 
ence Friesenhahn. (Thesis (Ph. .D.)— 
Catholic university of America, 1930.) 
{ Washington, D. C., The Cathol uni- 
| versity of America, 1930. 30-15776 
Fuller, James Cook. The way to health 

through the Vimedia method of home 






treatment for men, women and children, 
edited by ..., Sally Brown Fuller. 366 
p. illus. Kansas City, Mo., The Vi- 
media co., 1930. 30-16784 
Gibson, Ashley. . . . Ceylon, by & 
lustrated by Barbara Shaw. (The out- 





ward bound library.) 
don & Toronto, J. 


235 p., illus. Lon- 
M. Dent and sons, 
1929. 30-16821 
Grabo, Carl Henry, ed. Adventurous days, 
edited by ...; drawings by Loren Holm- 
wood, 319 p., illus. Chicago, Thomas 
S. Rockwell co., 19380. 3830-16801 
Hale, Florence Maria. How to use the con- 






tents of an edu onal magazine; a 
teachers’ manual, 388 p., illus. Boston, 
Mass., Educational publishing corpora- 
tion, 1930. 3830-15775 


Hassler, Jasper Ole. The teaching of sec- 

ondary mathematics, by ... and Rolland 
| R. Smith ... edited by Earle Raymond 
Hedrick. A series of mathematical texts, 


ed. by E. R. Hedrick.), 405 p. N. 
The Macmillan co., 1930 30-1623: 
Hirsch, Nathaniel David Mttron. . An 
experimental study upon three hundred 
school children over a_ six-year period; 
from the Department of psychology of 


Duke university. Genetic psychology mon- 
ographs ... vo. VII, no. 6.) p. 487-549. 
Worcester, Mass., Clark university, 1930. 






Catholic secondary education in the prov- | 


‘ 


! 30-16260 | 
Hughes, Philip. The Catholic question, | 
1688-1829; a study in political history. 
334 p. London, Sheed & Ward, 1929. 

30-16812 | 

Jones, Clarance Fielden. South America. 
798 p., illus. N. Y., H. Holt and co., 1930. 
30-16378 

Jones, Ellis O. Bridge, auction and con- 
tract.. 112 p. Cleveland, The Arthur 


Westbrook co., 1929, 
NKelsey, Rayner Wickersham. . . . 


50-16800 
Interna- 


tionalism and the United States. (Hand- 
w books of citizenship; topical supple- 
ments to textbooks of American his- 


tory and government, no, 4.) 
McKinley ye 
King, Helen D 


32 p. Phila., 
blishing co., 1980. 30-16789 


ean. . .. Life processes and 
size of the body and organs of the gray 
Norway rat during ten generations in 
captivity, Part I. Life processes, by 
part II. Size of te body and or- 
gans, by Henry H. Donaldson. (The 
American antomical memoirs. no, 14, 
Feb., 1929.) 106 p. Phila.. The Wistar 
institute of anatomy and biology, 1929. 





3830-16237 
Lang, Mrs. Gladys (Taussig). Choice menus 


for luncheons and dinners. 135 p. St. 
Louis, Mo., Court-Ushery printing co., 
1929. 3830-16794 
| Levinger, Mrs. Elma C. (Ehrlich). With 
the Jewish child in home and synagogue. 
i24 p., illus. N. Y., Bloch publishing 
co., 1950. 30-16813 | 
Lobingier, Mrs. Elizabeth Erwin (Miller). | 
Educating for peace, by ... and John 
Leslie Lobingier. 216 p. Boston, Chi- 


cago, The Pilgrim press, 1930. 30-16790 
Melby, Ernest Oscar. The organization and 
administration of supervision jin cities 


| having a population of 10,000 t» 20,000. | 
| {Thesis (Ph. D.)-—University of Minne- 
| sota, 1928.) 158 p. Bloomington, IL., 


| 1929, 30-16263 
Miers, Sir Henry Alexander. Mineralogy; 
an introduction to the scientific study 
of minerals, by ... 2d ed., rev. by H. L. 
Bowman with 761 illustrations in 
the text. 658 p., illus. London, Mac- 
millan and co., 1929. 30-16239 
Monro, Katharine IL., ed. The omnibus book, 
containing three full-length novels, as 
| well as short stories, essays, sketches 
and poems, by Denis Mackail, Clemence 
Dane, H. M. Tomlinson ... and others, 
the omnibus conducted by ... 1024 p., 
illus. London, W. Heinemann, 1929. 
3830-16807 
Augustine of 
man.” 196 p. 
Y., Frederick Pustet co., 1930. 


Mullany, Katherine Frances, 
Hippo, “the first modern 
N. 


| 


| 


30-16808 | 


Muse, Maude Blanche. A study outline de- 
signed to assist students of nursing who 
are taking an introductory course in edu- 


cational psychology, by «ae. 60, 
rev, 166 p., illus. Phila, W. B. Saun- 
ders co., 1930. 30-15774 
National research council. Committee on 


the atmosphere and man... . 
and health; a study of daily 
in New York city. Prepared under 
direction and with the advice of the Com- 
mittee on the atmosphere and man, Di- 
vision of biology and agriculture, Na- 
tional research council, by Ellsworth 
Iiuntington. (Bulletin of the National 
research council. no. 75, April 1930.) 
Washington, D. C., Published by the Na- 
tional research council of the National 
academy of sciences, 1930. 30-16236 
Nevius, Warren Nelson. The meaning of 
the moral life; an introductory dis- 
cussion of theoretical and historical eth- 
ics. 359 p. N. Y., Noble and Noble, 1930. 
30-16810 

O'Neill, Hugh Thomas. The rates of re- 
duction of some aromatic nitro com- 
pounds. (Thesis Ph. D.)—Catholie uni- 
versity of America, 1930.) 31 p.,  Wash- 
ington, D. ©., The Catholic university of 
America, 1930, 


Weather 





State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 
New York—Proceedings of the United Span- 
ish War Veterans of the State of New 
York, Departmgnt of New York, Legisla- 
tive Document” (1930), Albany, 1930. 
California—School Code of the State of 
California, Vierling Kersey, Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, Sacramento, 

1929, 

Virginia—Annual Report of The Virginia 
Health Bulletin, Dr. W. A. Brumfield, 
Assistant Health Commissioner of Vir- 
ginia, Richmond, 1929. 

Connecticut—Sixty-Fifth Annual Report of 
The Insurance Commissioner of The State 
of Connecticut, Part I—Public Document 
No. 17, Howard P. Dunham, Insurance 
Commissioner, Hartford, 1930. 

Kansas—1930 Supplement to Revised Stat- 
utes of Kansas, Howard F. McCue, Re- 
visor of Statutes, Topeka, 1930, 








Land Valuation Changes 
In Nebraska Contested 


State of Nebraska: 
Lincoln, Aug. 16. 

The action of the State Board of 
Equalization in increasing assessed val- 
uations of lands in Burt and Clay coun- 
ties will be appealed to the State Su- 
preme Court, the State Tax Commis- 
sioner, Harry W. Scott, has been in- 
formed by the county boards. 

These two counties were the only ones 
filing notices of appeal within the 10 
days prescribed by statute, the Tax Com- 
‘missioner explained. 


mortality | 
the | 


30-16230 | 
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Customs Ruling 
Defines Gobelins’ 
Status in Tariff 
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almer, Emily Godfrey. Pupils who leave 
school; factors accompanying early elim- 
ination from school in Oakland, Cali- 


aoe ca ie eee = Only Bona Fide Products 
sity, 1930. cS Pp. xeley, Calif., | . 
1930, me **30-16264 | Of Gobelin Tapestry Fac- 


Peik, Wesley Ernest. The professional ed- | 
ucation of high school teachers; an anal- | 
ysis and evaluation of the prescribed ! 
courses in education for prospective high | 
school teachers at the University of Min- 


tories in France Are Per- 
mitted Free Entry 





nesota. 184 p. Minneapolis, The Uni- |! : 
versity of Minnesota press, 1930. Only such “Gobelin” tapestries as are 
30-15773 | the bona fide productions of the Gobelin 

Power, Sir D'Arcy. . Medicine in the!factories in Paris and Beauvais, and 


British Isles. (Clio medica; a series of 


: | which are used as wall hangings, should 
primers on the history of Wegicine ... 


be allowed free entry under the 1930 





II.) 84 p. N. ¥., P. B. Hog Te eee | See Act, the Commissioner of Cus- 

ssa sd ‘ owe" toms, F. X. A. Eble, has just decided. 

Pe ie a ‘i.e Brit-' The decision, which has been sent to the 

brary. no. 113.) \80-p. ‘London, £, | Collector of Customs at the Port of New 
Benn,/1930. 30-16262 | York, follows in full text: 

Rosbach, Lillian, comp. Decorations for! Sir: Reference is made to a letter 


from the appraiser at your port, dated 
July 2, 1950, in regard to the construc- 
tion which is to be placed on paragraph 
1812 of the Tariff Act of June 17, 1930, 
Y., Educational publishing co., 1929. | which Provides for the free entry of 
’ “30-16261 “Gobelin tapestries used as wall hang- 

Schenk, Maximillion Anthony. Thesis, by | iM&S-” 
| The appraiser reports that the word 


- «+40 p. St. Paul, M. A. Schenk, at the | 
St. Paul vocational school, 1929. 30-16231|“Gobelin” is sometimes loosely employed 


the schoolroom; a valuable collection of 
borders, posters, patterns, cut-outs, 
blackboard decorations, window transpar- 
encies, calendars, ets., for the busy 
teacher. 63 numbered leaves, illus. N. 





ee dee : — ” ;in the trade and is used to describe ma- 
Y scovere > wea xoute tol cu: : 
indiw, bY... with eight tulb-nene ives chine-woven cushion teps, table runners, 


panels, etc., as well .s piece goods de- 
signed for furniture coverings, at times 
made entirely of cotton. 

The appraiser quotes from a leading 
upholstery journal: 

“Gobelin, a hand-woven _ tapestry, 
which takes its name from Jean Gobelin, 
a French dyer who took up tapestry 
weaving in Paris in the 15th century, 
The name properly represents the hand- 
Weave tapestry used far furniture, wall 
panels, or floor coverings, usually wool 
weft and wool warp. Tayestries woven 
at the Gobelin Atelier, Paris, a govern- 
ment institution, were not, prior to 1927, 
sold commercially, but distributed by 
government authoritfes as gifts.” 

It appears, further, that the Interna- 
tional Dictionary (1928) defines “Gobe- 
|lin” as: “Designating, or pertaining to, 
tapestry, produced in the famous Gobelin 
| works in Paris. * * *” 

_ The appraiser reports that extended 
inquiry among the buyers and sellers of 
tapestries tends to show that the term 
“Gobelin tapestries” is usually used to 

Halley lecture delivered on 31 May, 1929.| refer to those made in the Gobelin fac- 

23 p., illus. Oxford, The Clarendon press, tories. 

1929. 30-16238 | 
Warren, Howard Crosby. Elements of hu- 

man psychology, by ... and Leonard Car- 

michael... Rev. and enl. ed. 462 p., 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin co., 19380. 


trations, four of them in colour. 
at great explorers.) 89 p., illus. London, 
A. & C. Black, 1929. $0-16802 
Sir William Howard viscount Stafford, 1612- 
1680, by S. N. D. 252 p. London, ete., 
Sands & co., 1929 3830-16816 
Spann, Othmar. Types of economic theory, 
by .. . translated from the nineteenth 
German edition by Eden & Cedar Paul. 
329 p. London, G. Allen & Unwin, 1930. 
30-16791 
Stewart, Basil. The mystery of the Great 
pyramid; traditions concerning it and 
its connection with the Egyptian Book of 
the dead. 138 p., illus London, G. | 
Routledge & sons, Itd., 1929, 30-16817 
Tate, William. Tate’s Modern cambist: cen- 
tenary edition; a manual of the world’s 
monetary systems, the foreign-exchanges, 
the stamp duties on bills of exchange .in 
foreign countries, the principal rules gov- 
erning bills of exchange and promissory 
notes, foreign weights and measures, 
bullion and exchange operations. 28th 
ed. By William F. Spalding. 724 p. 
N. Y., Bankers publishing co., 1929. 
3830-16795 
Walker, Sir Gilbert Thomas. Some _ prob- 
lems of Indian meteorology; being the 


(Peeps 








Tariff Law Cited 
The tentative report of the Senate 
Finance Committee relative to the new 


illus, 30-16809 | tariff bill referred to Gobelin tapestries 
Wilkins, Roy. High voltage oil circuit | 45 follows: “The committee amendment 
breakers, by ... and E, A. Crellin . .*% | places on the free list Gobelin tapestries 
with an introduction by J. P. Jolyman.|used as wall hangings, manufactured 
Ist ed. 301 p, illus. ,N. Y., MeGraw-} under the direction and the control of 
Hill book co., 1930. 30-16795 | the French government.” 
Winbolt, Samuel Edward. : moves, by In view of the foregoing, and also in 
"ieee cet ae eink view of correspondence (see tariff read- 
counties.) 270 a. ; London, G. Bell & | Justments, 1929, pages 10620 to 10622) 
cantin 7OnD. 3090-16819 | With the French government, which was 
Winboldt, Samuel Edward. . . . Somerset, by | before Congress when this provision was 
: with 57 illustrations from photo-| placed in the new tariff bill, and which 
graphs by Edgar & Winifred Ward.| refers only to products of the Manufac- 


(Bell's pocket guides. English counties.) | 
248 p. London, G. Bell & sons, 1929. 
30-16820 ! 


ture Nationale des Gobelins, the Bureau 
is of the opinion that the national legis- 
lature when enacting paragraph 1812, 
intended to provide free entry only for 
tapestries which answer the different 
| dictionary definitions given above, and 
| which are used as wall hangings. 

The Bureau, accordingly, concurs in 
| your opinion that only tapestries which 
~ | are the bona fide production of the 
Documents described under this heading | Gobelin factories in Paris and Beauvais, 

are obtainable at prices stated, exclu-| and which are used as wall hangings, 

sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi-| should be allowed free entry under para- 

sion of The United States Daily. The| graph 1812 of the Tariff Act of 1930. 

Library of Congress card numbers are Importers should be required to show 

given.-In ordering, full title, and not; to your satisfaction that tapestries 

the card numbers, should be given. |claimed to be free of duty under this 
Monthly Catalogue United States Public | paragraph were so produced. Such proof 
Documents (with prices)—June, 1930, No.| may be in the form of an affidavit from 
426—-Superintendent of Documents, United | the Gobelin factory establishing the au- 
States Government Printing Office. Sub-| thenticity of the product, this affidavit 
scription price, 50 cents a year. (4-18088) | to be executed before the Americah con- 
Soil Survey of Dukes and Nantucket Coun-| suj and to accompany the invoice. How- 
Teena sae an ‘Soli |eVeF, any other proof which shows the 
United States Department of Agriculture. | facts in the case may flso be accepted. 
Price, 25 cents. Agr, 30-720! 
Radio dervile Bulletin 
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and Publications 






























July 31, 1930, No. | 
160—Radio Division, United States De- | Legal Assistant Wanted 
partment of Commerce, Subscription | Long established patent law firm in 
price, 25 cents a year. (15-26255) |] New York City wishes to employ per- 
Standard Wire Ropes for Marine Uses -|]| manently an assistant of good general 
General Specifications—Approved Jan-|| and legal education, with extensive ex- 


uary 29, 1930, as Américan Marine Stand-|] perience in patent soliciting. Address 


ard O No. 25, 1930—American Marine Box 25, The United States Daily, Wash- 
Standards Committee, United States De-|] ington, D. C., for appointment, stating 
partment of Commerce. Price, 10 cents.|] fully education and experience. 

AMSC 66} 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
MADE IN U.S.A. 


$190 for 10 


50c for 5 


SS 


Sr 


Protected by Patents Nos. 1,633,739 
1,639,335. Reissue No. 17,567. 
Other patents pending. 


PROBAK’S TWO-BLADE TEST 


Probak originated and patented butterfly 
channeling in 17% heavier, duo-tempered steel. 
Probak abolished edge distortion—introduced the 
straight-edge principle to the double-edge safety. 
Shaving results are amazing. Buy a package of 
Probaks and use two blades. Get the best shaves 
you ever had—or get your money back. 


Guaranteed by 


PROBAK CORPORATION 
Division of P 


AUTOSTROP™*SAFETY RAZOR CO., INC. 
656 First Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 


Also, Toronto + London + Paris * Milan + Rio de Janeiro 
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Permit Is Sought 
For New Power 


Works in Oregon 





Building of Dams and Seven 
Power Houses Contem- 


| 


plated on North Umpqua 
And Clearwater Rivers 


An application for a license for a} 
power development consisting of dams | 
and seven power houses on North Ump- 
qua and Clearwater Rivers, *Douglas | 
County, Oreg., has been filed with the | 
Federal Power Commission by the Cali- 
fornia-Oregon Power Co., which intends | 
to use the power for public utility pur- 
poses, it was stated orally Aug. 16 by| 
the chief engineer of the Commission, | 
Col. M. C. Tyler. 

The proposed total installation is 250,- | 
$00 horsepower, while the estimated 
power capacity of the site is 117,915 
horsepower. 

There are five separate projects in 
the development, two of which are sub- | 
divided into two units each, it was stated. | 
Four of the projects, Rock Creek, Boun- | 
dary. Toketee Falls and Lemolo, on the | 
North Umpqua River, will utilize a fall | 
of 2,684 feet between the mouth of Rock 
Creek and Lake Creek, a distance of 
about 57 miles. The fifth, or Clearwater, 
project contemplates use of 1,450 feet 
of fall in the lower 7 miles of the} 
Clearwater River as well as water di- 
verted from Waison, Fish and Rough 
Creeks. . | 

It is planned to develop ohly the Rock ! 
Creek and Boundary projects initially, | 
it was asserted. These are the two far- | 
thest downstream on the North Umpqua. 
Concrete arch dams will be built, and the | 
cost of the two projects will be about | 
$14,000,000, it was said. | 

The Lemolo and Clearwater projects | 
are the two to be subdivided, it was said. 

A preliminary permit for the develop- 
ment was issued Aug. 15, 1927. The | 
projects will affect public lands in Ump- | 
qua National Forcst. 

The Southern Sierras Power Co. of | 
Riverside, Calif., has applied for a} 
license for a power transmission line 
70.3 miles long, connecting Calipatria 
and Blythe. The line, operating at 88,000 
volts, is to supply power to inhabitants 
of the latter city and contiguous terri- 
tory in the Palo Verde Valley. 


Suit Filed in Nebraska _ 
Alleges Slander by Radio 


State of Nebraska: 

Lincoln, Aug. 16. 
Assistant Attorney General Irvin Stal-| 
master filed suit Aug. 14 in the district} 
court of Lancaster County for $100,000 
damages against Richard F. Wood and 
the KFAB Broadcasting Co., alleging 
that Mr. Wood uttered and the broadcas- | 
ing company circulated false and slander- 
ous statements in a speech delivered by 

Mr. Wood Aug. 11. 

The Attorney General, C. A. Sorensen 
file a simidlar suit Aug. 13 against the 

same defendants. (V U. S. Daily 1883). 


Jury’s Award Upheld 


In Accident Decision! 


Wy 





South Dakota Court Rules in) 
Case Involving Ulcer 


* State of South Dakota: 
Pierre, Aug. 16. 


A person insured against “loss of life, 
limb, sight or time, by reason of physi- 
cal injury effected by accidental means, 
independent of all other causes” has been 
held by the South Dakota Supreme Court 
entitled to recover under his policy for 
loss of time caused by a tool striking 
him in the abdomen, resulting in a} 
hemorrhage which, it later was found, | 
came from an ulcer in the stomach. The 
case was entitled Langeberg v. Inter- 
state Business Men’s Accident Associa- 
tion of Des Moines, Iowa, decided Aug. 12. | 

There was conflicting testimony by the 
plaintiff’s expert witnesses as to whether | 
the blow received by him could cause 
the hemorrhage, the opinion pointed out, 
but it was held that the trial court prop- 
erly left it to the jury to say whether 
or not the injury was effected by acci- 
dental means independent of all other 
causes. This, the court said, is in ac- 
cord with the ruling in the case of Fet-! 
ter v. Fidelity & Casualty Co., 174 Mo.| 
256, 73 S. W. 592, in which the court | 
held taht the causes referred to in the | 
policy are the proximate or direct, not | 
the remote causes. In that case the| 
direct cause was held to be an injury 
which caused a hemorrhage, while the 
remote cause was a cancer, the question 
having been left to the jury. 


. 


| 
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Compensation Award | 
To Guardsman Fought 





North Carolina Opposes Pay- 
ment Based on Civil Income 





State of North Carolina: | 


Raleigh, Aug. 16. 

Assistant Attorney General Frank 
Nash has appealed from the decision of | 
the State Industrial Commission order- | 
ing compensation to be paid by the State 
to Joe Baker, a member of the North 
Carolina National Guard, for injuries 
sustained while on duty as a guardsman| 
(V U. S. Daily 1819). Mr. Baker was 
awarded compensation by the Commis- 
sion on the basis of his regular wage 
instead of his pay as a member of the 
National Guard. 

The case will be heard in Wake County 
Superior Court Aug. 26, along with the 
State’s appeal in the case of Harold D. 
Moore, who lost an eye while engaged 
in fighting a forest fire at the order 
of a State fire warden. Mr. Moore was 
paid 20 cents an hour for the five hours 
he assisted in fighting the fire, but 
maximum compensation was awarded by 
the State Industrial Commission. 

Mr. Nash explained Aug. 15 that if 
there should be a riot, resulting in 
death ‘or injury to a large number of 
guardsmen, and if the State were re- 
quired to pay compensation on the basis 
of the salaries or wages of the men in 
civil life, it would practically bankrupt 
North Carolinas The same principle ap- 
plies to citizens subpoenaed by sheriffs, 
fire wardens and other Officials, he 
stated. 





j 
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Problem of Education by Radio | 
Said to Be Entertainment Value 


| 


~ 
| Broadcasting Is Essentially ‘Show Business,’ Executive 
Asserts, Expressing Opinion That Public Will Resent 
Any Departure From Accepted Status 





Application of “radio technique” to, radio sets, and an audience of more than 
educational programs with the necessary | 50,000,000. 
element of “showmanship” is essential So let us not speak of radio as some- 
for the proper introduction of education} thing untried. Let us rather know it 
by radio on a national scale, in the opin-;for what it is—a tremendous force, and 
ion of Johw W. Elwood, vice president in| an accepted factor in the social and eco- 
charge of* program development, Na-! nomical fabric of the Nation. 





Canada Expands 


- Radio Set Output 
v. 

Sixty-five Per Cent In- 

crease in 1929 Reported 


v 
PRODUCTION of complete radio 
sets, parts and batteries in 
Canada during 1929 reached a 
value of $20,966,137, or 65 per cent 
above the total of $12,768,024 re- 
ported for 1928, according to a pre- 
liminary satement issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics at 
Ottawa, forwarded to the Depart- 

ment of Commerce. 





tional Broadcasting Co. Its practices and its policies are well | 
In a recent address before the Insti-| defined. It is operating as a “going” | 
tute for Education by Radio, at Colum-! concern. Its history is short in years, | 
bus, Ohio, a copy of which was filed Aug.| but émll in experience. 
15 with the Federal Radio Commission,| Let us keep those facts in mind as we | 
Mr. Elwood emphasized that divergent | consider some of the fundamentals of | 
views and characteristics of the educa-| broadcasting as manifested in its growth 
tor and the broadcaster must be recon-/ to date. 
| The backbone of broadcasting is the | 
| audience. The listener makes the pro-) 


ciled before education by radio becomes | 
an accomplished fact. If education by 
radio is to reach its highest degree of! gram. That is the keynote in the public | 
value, he asserted, it must conform to| relations work of the broadcaster. 
the practices of the show business. Radio came into our lives primarily | 
Reciting “some of the pitfalls tha: be- | as an entertainnient factor. The early | 
set the -pathway of the educational | broadcasts—in fact, virtually all broad- | 
broadcaster,” Mr. Elwood stated, how- casts until three or four years ago— j} 
ever, that the radio industry welcomes | were entirely, or almost entirely, mere 
the opportunity to cooperate in educa-! diversion. The listening public natu- 
tion by radio. He described as “unrea-| rally came to look to radio for enter- | 
sonable criticism of radio stations for! tainment, and for nothing else. 
taking commercial programs, “to pro- Now we Americans are stubborn ani-!| 
vide adequate fmarces for presentation|mals. Perhaps it would be kinder to say 
(at their own expense) of other pro-|we suffer from an inertia that makes us| 
grams of informative cultural or inspi-| expect all things to conform to familiar 
ration nature.” |patterns. We resent material change in 
Radio, Mr. Elwood told his audience | those things to whick. we have been ac-| 
of educators, was “born of commercial|customed. We expect certain results | 
parents, and has been constantly and|irom accepted conditions, and we don’t 
consistently supported by  them.”| want anything else. . 
Broadcasting, he added, from a business; Any departure from the use of radio| 
angle, “is the essential promotion agency | 4S entertainment is met with resistance. 
of a great industry; hamely, that of | There was, in the early days, some in- 


manufacture and sale of radio receiving | terest in radio as a novelty and some! 
sets, speakers and accessories.” |minor satisfaction in the joy of tuning! 


S fis : . 
The address, as filed with the Commis- |)" © distant stations. 
sion, follows in full text: | 
Your chairman has asked me to speak | 


But radio was,| 


show—something to which one may turn) 
A A ) as a diversion from the daily cares of | 
to you on public relations work in edu-|pusiness or the home. We look to it for! 
cational broadcasting. |musie, for drama, for descriptions of 

Public relations is a mighty inclusive |important events, for daily vaudeville. 
term. It is almost impossible to imag-|Any change from such a schedule re- 
ine any activity—industrial, educational | sults in unfavorable reaction on a con- 
or inspirational, which is not built on|siderable proportion of the radio au- 
the foundation of public relationship. | dience, and frequently in severe criticism. 


|mony here at which education is to be 


Everything that we do or say or think | 
has its bearing on, or is influenced by, | 
our relations with the rest of human- 
ity—in other words, our public relations. 

My observations of education have 
been limited to those’ made in an ordi- 
nary course of schooling, plus some re- 


/eent contact with instruction by radio. | 


Invitations have been issued for a cere- | 
wedded to radio. As a representative of | 
broadcasting, if I can’t be the groom or 
the best man, I want.to be at least an | 
usher on the radio side of the church. 


Local Experimentation 
In Radio Education 


| 

For several years I have been con- | 
nected with radio in its various forms, | 
and for the past three years have been | 
a laborer in the vineyard of broadcast- 
ing. The educational activities of the 
institution with which I am_ connected 
have been, to a large extent, left on my | 
doorstep. | 

Out of the experience thus gained | 
there have come a few deductions and | 
conclusions. I bring them to you fn all} 
humility—for what they are worth—| 
whatever that means. | 

In radio you are considering an 
agency that is frequently called a new 
medium. Now, in the dispensation of 
systematic education, radio is a compara- | 
tively new medium. 

A number of fine experiments have 
been made in radio education, of which 
the work in Ohio is an outstanding exam- 
ple. But most of the experiments have 
been highly localized; only a few have 
been on an extensive scale. @ 

In general I think we all agree that 
we are only at the dawn of day in edu- 
cational broadcasting. 

But broadcasting itself, I would like to 
emphasize, although far from perfect, 
has long since passed the novelty stage. | 
It has been™something more than 10| 
years since the first regular broadcast- | 
ing station put the first regular program | 
on the air. In the course of that 10 
years, it is trite to say, progress has | 
been rapid. 

In a large measure, the speed with 
which radio has risen to its present posi- 
tion as a social factor is due to the fact 
that radio was born of commercial pa- 
rents, and has been constantly and! con- 
sistently supported by them. Broadcast- 
ing, from a business angle, is the essen- 
tial promotion agency of a great indus- 
try; namely, that of manufacture and 
sale of radio receiving sets, speakers and 
accesories. 

It is a vitally important element in a 
business which has already grown to 
approximately $1,000,000,000 a year. We 
should not lose sight of that fact when! 
we are considering radio as a scientific 
marvel, or as a part of the social fabric. 

Broadcasting has had the backing of | 
men of constructive imagination and 
breadth of vision—who early saw in it 
an opportunity to promote commerciai 
progress, and who were willing to invest 
their money to develop broadcasting as 
a service to the public. * 


Radio Said to 
Be An Art Now 


Radio, as we know it now, is an art, 
and art is notably slow in maturing. 
Music, literature, the drama, as_ they 
exist today, represent slow, plodding | 
processes of change and improvement. | 
But broadcasting, unlike some other arts, | 
has had the advantage of sound or-| 
ganization and adequate financing. 

This has been: an important contribu- 
tory factor in its meteoric growth. In 
addition, radio has had the advantage 
of using the results of centuries of cul- 
tural accomplishment. It is built upon 
bricks and mortar laid by musicians, 
literatures, playwrights and others since 
the beginning of civilization. 

Through this scientific marvel we are 
able to bring the wealth of the ages to 
all peoples everywhere. Radio, from an 
engineering standpoint, is still so.recent 
as to be logically called an infant, but 
radio from the program standpoint has 
available the experience of all that has 
been previously contributed to cultural 
development. 

We are accustomed to measure prog- 
ress in terms of time. We hear on every 
side, “Why, radio is just in its infancy. 
It is only 10 years old.” 

But the yardstick of years does not 
apply to an activity which has been 
surrounded with every possible condition 
making for quick maturity. Witness the 
fact that there are in the United States 


|eator is going to educate by radio, he 


| Means Must Be Devised 


|weren’t for the effort involved in getting 


I bring this matter before you not} 
merely to set forth the trials and | 
tribulations of broadcasting, but to} 
emphasize the fact that what the public | 
demands from radio is entertainment, | 
and that you, as educators, should recog- ' 
nize the importance of that fact in the! 
development of education by radio, 


Showmanship Said 
To Be Necessary 


Broadcasting has limitless possibilities 
for those who, while taking advantage of 
its potentialities, will, at the same time, 
understand its requirements. Radio is 
a remarkably productive agency when 
properly utilized, but it is a waste of 
time and energy when the psychology 
and the technique of broadcasting is dis- | 
regarded. A.blank cartridge makes as 
much noise as one which carries a bullet, | 
but it doesn’t get anywhere. It is easy 
to fire blank cartridges over the radio. 
The peYrson or institution failing to 
recognize that radio is essentially an en- 
tertainment medium is firing blank car- 
tridges when it broadcasts. 

I am going to ask you to bear with 
me if I speak in the terms of the world 
of commerce. It has an argot all its 
own, which may sound unfamiliar, but 
I hope inoffensive, as applied to the pro- 
fession of the educator. 

Radio is a show business. If the edu- 


must grasp the essential fact (and very 
few educators have yet been able to do 
so) that: he must use showmanship to 
do the job effectively. You could 
gather all the presidents of all the uni- 
versities in the country, all the best 
minds in all our educational institutions, 
into one body and turn them loose on the 
problem of educating by radio, and I! 
doubt whether they would be able to do 
a job that would be satisfactory to them- 
selves. 

Education is a business as well as an 
art. The foundation of good business 
is good salesmanship. Educators realize 
this fundamental principle as well as 
business men, They know that without 
getting and holding attention their work! 
is ineffective. Therefore when I say 
that education must be sold, ‘and you 
say that the educator must have the 
personality and manner of presentation 
that will win the vigorous attention of 
the pupil, we are saying the same thing. | 
Every person entrusted with an impor- 
tant educational post will succeed or fail 
according to his ability or lack of ability 
in what I would call salesmanship. The 
difference in terminology is not impor- 
tant. We mean the same thing and we 
understand each other. 

Education is an art and a business 
Radio is a business and an art. They 
have many ideals in common. But, each 
has a technique of its own, a background 
of its own so different from the other, 
that, if they are to be combined wisely, 
forcibly and harmoniously, the mind of 
the showman and the mind of the edu- 
cator must cooperate on the problem. 


To Intrigue and Held Interest 


When education joins hands with 
radio, in other words, it enters the show 
business—and a show business with a 
wealth of experience of fts own. If edu- 
cation by radio is to reach its highest} 
degree of value, it must conform to the| 
practices of the show business. 

The average human being would like! 
to be well educated, and would be, if it 





the education, and the humiliation of 
admitting he hasn’t it already. We know, 
of course, that there is a group of con- 
siderable proportions which eagerly seeks 
information, which is highly desirous of 
self-improvement and which is proud to 
be identified with the activity of receiv- 
ing an education. But this group is 
small. It consists in the main of what 
have sometimes been referred to as “lit- 
tle groups of serious thinkers.” There 
is an inhibition in most of the rest of us 
toward receiving instruction labeled as 
such. We like to feel that we know it 
all,-anyway. 

I believe that a large proportion of the 
radio audience—a cross section of all our 
people—does not eagerly seek education, 
and yet this audiance can be reached and 
}can be held. It is a sad commentary on 
jour people that so many of us are una- 
ware of the desirability of possessing 
worth-while information. Perhaps it is 
a blow to the pride of the educator to 
feel that his product is not in universal 





today between 12,000,000 and 13,000,000 


demand. Nevertheless, it is true, and 


| That is what I mean by sugar-goating, | 
| which is designed, first to attract the 


| sented; and second, to make manifest 


j cational institutions have awakened to 


|ing. We are attempting to make sub- 


lof 


The data for this report were as- 
sembled from the annual returns to 
the industrial census; in 1929 an 
output of radio sets or parts was 
reported. by 47 different firms, of 
which 40 were in the electrical 
supplies industry, 5 in the musical 
instruments industry, 1 in the 
chemical industry, and 1 in the fur- 
niture industry. This survey, how- 
ever, does not include the great 
number of small custom workers 
who assemble or build to order; 
only those classed as manufac- 
turers have been included. 

Complete receiving, sets manu- 
factured numbered 143,968, valued 
at $14,986,173 as compared with 
a corresponding total of 81,032 sets 
worth $7,486,127 i 1928. Tubes 
numbering 2,294,270, worth $3,100,- 
148 were turned out and batteries, 
storage and dry cell, said to be 
manufactured for radio purposes, 
amounting to $1,791,639 were pro- 
duced as against $2,456,148 in 
1928. 

(Issued by Department of Com- 
merce.) 


li 


there is no use dodging the fact. 
we are to increase interest in reception 
of education we must recognize this con- 
dition and devise means to intrigue and 
dista ] hold the attention of persons not pri- 
and still is, accepted essentially as a|marily interested in their own education. | 


A leading writer has stated that “in- 
formation, in order to be popularly re- 
ceived, must be sugar-coated.” There 


'is undoubtedly much truth, in that state- | 


ment, especially if we are considering a 
large proportion of those reached through 
a-medium of universal distribution. 


Plato and Socrates 


Knew Value of Dramatics 


Now, if we are to consider radio 
broadcasting as a method of mass or 


general distribution, we must remember | 





































|group of States opposed to the unio 


| cific railroads, it was disclosed at the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on 


| Aug. 16 with the receipt of a petition 


proceedings. 
The Nebraska Commission 


merger upon the divestment by th 





| 


vast amount of traffic moves from the|and the Burlington in case a separation | ™- 


7 


| Pacific Coast States and other western 
| States over the Great Northern and 
| Northern Pacific, and is then routed to 
| destinations in the southeast and south 


i 


Applications granted and set for hear- 
ing, as well as new applications received, 
have just been announced by the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission as follows: 

Applications granted (broadcasting) : 

WISJ, The Wisconsin State Journal Co., 
Madison, Wis., granted modification of con- 
| struction permit to extend completion date 


Ine., St. Louis, Mo., granted 30-day exten- 
sion on program test. 

WEEI, The Edison FEectriec Illuminating 
Co., Boston, Mass., granted modification of 
license to move main studio from 39 
Boylston Street to 180-181 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

KFBB, Buttrey Broadcast, Iné., Great 
Falls, Mont., granted modification of license 
to move studio from First Avenue and 





that in radio there is no compulsion. 
The listener is not assigned to a school- 
room seat. Neither is he bound by the! 


| dictates of courtesy to listen to a presen- 
; tation, as he would be to a speaker who | 


was materially present. Every program 
must compete with several other pro- 
grams for the attention of the. listener. 
In his circumstance, it seems to me ob-| 
vious that educational programs must 
have entertaiment value to hold the av-; 
erage audience. We must use salesman- | 
ship to bring the product pleasingly and 
forcibly to the attention of the consumer. | 


attention to the subject matter pre-| 


the delightful 
knowledge. 
Now, I know that educators have to 
some extent recognized the value of the 
entertainment factor. Perhaps it is not! 
called entertainment. But there are en-| 
couraging manifestations that our edu-| 


benefits of increased | 


the necessity for some sort of showman- 
ship in their work. In our kindergar- 
tens we have improved rapidly. In the 


earlier grades, we are making encourag- | 


ing progress. We find a growing dis- 


position to employ lecturers in our col-| 


leges who are not only learned, but who 
are sufficiently entertaining, interesting 
or dynamic to hold the attention and 
stir the imagination. This is recogni- 
tion of the value of showmanship in 
education. In our high schools, with a 
few outstanding exceptions, as nearly as 
I can find, we are most laggard. 

In general, however, we find evidence 
of departures from some of the old, es- 
tablished, dry-as-dust methods of teach- 


jects more than merely informative. 
Progress has beer slow, and results thus 
far achieved are only a few steps up a 
long, steep mountain. The reason for 
our tardiness in development is simple, 
it seems to me. The selection of teach- 
ers has been based on the requirement 
that by reason of education, they have a 
certain store of knowledge (which they 
may or may not be able to dispense to 
their pupils). We have not necessarily 
judged them on their showmanship— 
their ability to sell—to present stimulat- 
ing pictures. 


Perhaps we could learn much from the } 


teachers of 2,300 years ago. Plato and 
Socrates knew the value of dramatic edu- 
cation. They sold their ideas to their 
students and to the world. Working on 
the principle that it is the spoken and 
not the written word that is most im- 
portant, their dialogues are examples of 
the success of showmanship in creating 
interest and attention. They sold edu- 
cation so well that today they are still 
our best-known teachers. 


Our textbooks today have been built | 


|} of construction permit to Oct. 1, 1930. 
KMOX-KFQA, The Voice of St. Louis, | 


Nebraska Advances Objection 
To Merger of Great Northern 


‘Joins Other States in Seeking Further Hearings Before 
| I. C. C. on Proposed Consolidation With 
Northern Pacific Line 


The State of Nebraska has joined the! over the lines of the Burlington operat- 
n|ing through Nebraska. 


| of the Great Northern and Northern Pa- | 


| 


from the Nebraska State Railway Com-| gives to citizens of this State; because 
mission in Finance Docket Nos. 6409 and | the large volume added to the Burling- 
6410, seeking further hearing in the ton’s business makes it a profitable road, 
oe ;and enables it to handle all traffic in the 
? is inter-| State of Nebraska more advantageously; | 
ested in that part of the Commission’s | pecause it enables the people of Ne- | 
report which conditions approval of the| braska to enjoy more favorable rates and | 
; ves €| better service than they could otherwise 
Northern lines of their joint control of obtain, 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, which| amount of said traffic is transferred to | 
latter road the Commission made the| other roads in this State, and thereby | 
nucleus of another system in competi- is beneficial to the railroads in 
'tion with that involving Northern Lines. | jn Nebraska. 

“Under the traffic agreement now ex- | 
isting between the Northern Companies | plan to suggest to the Interstate Com- 
on the one hand, and the Chicago, Bur- | merce Commission as to the best method 
|lington & Quincy Railroad on the other of maintaining the present traffic rela- |! 
| hand,” said the Nebraska petition, “a|tions between the Northern Companies |! 
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Radio Decisions and Applications 
Announced by Federal ‘Commissio 


Insurance 
Hearing Deferred 
On Increase in 


Fire Risk Rates 





Application of Companies 
For Change in Oklahoma 
City Schedule to Be Heard 
November 17 


Such traffic con- 
stitutes a large portion of the traffic of 
the Burlington in Nebraska. cae. 

“Said traffic,” continued the petition, | 
“is very advantageous to the State of 
Nebraska because of the employmént it 





State of Oklahoma: 
Oklahoma City, Aug. 16. 


Hearing on the application of fire in- 
| surance companies for a flat increase of 
$1 per $100 valuation in insurance rates 
on property in Oklahoma City and the 
metropolitan area because of the develop- 
ment of the Oklahoma City oil field and 
the encroachment of drilling into the 
city limits was postponed Aug. 15 until 
Nov. 17 by the State Insurance Board, 
the secretary of the Board, A. L. Roark, 
announced orally. 

The agreement to postpone the hearing 
was made before the Board by C. T. In- 
galls, manager of the Oklahoma Inspec- 
| tion Bureau, who filed the application for 
ncrease in behalf of the companies, and 
M. W. McKenzie, City Attorney of Okla- 


j 


| 


and because a_ considerable 


general | 


“This Commission is working out a 


of the Burlington is ordered from the| homa City. 

other companies, and, if permitted ta} Mr. Roark announced that the Board 
be heard, it will present such plan ana|had asked Attorney General J. Berry 
will offer testimony in support thereof.”| King whether the Board should issue an 
jorder to the insurance companies calling 
upon them to furnish information on al] 
| sources of income as requested by the 
|city in “its counter action calling for a 
n decrease in the present rates. 


Basis of City’s Request 

The city’s request, filed July 31, to 
WBNY, Baruchrome Corporation, New | Supplement its general protest of the 
ork, N. Y., granted construction permit to | proposed increase, asked for a decrease 
change modulator tube complement. _. |in the present fire insurance rates upon 
Ach, gyented. epécisl authorisation "ts | ne Sreuas that the policyholder Be gives 
broadcast until 10 o’clock on Aug. 12. (oer for all sources of ar 

Ned L. Reglein, Michigan City, q.,|t0 the insurance companies instead o 
granted approval of request to withdraw | Just premium income and demanded that 
application for construction permit, 1,410 | the Insurance Board call upon the com- 
ke., 25 w., daytime. ;panies to furnish degailed information 

Applications granted (commercial): |concerning premium incomes, rent in- 

W2XA0, R. C. A. Communications, Inc., comes, interest earnings, banking profits 
New Brunswick, N. J., granted renewal | and the expenses in connection therewith 
of license for a period of 90 days as fol-| and to decide what rates would be fair 
lows: 6,950, 6,965, 7,415, 8,930, 9,450, 9,470, and equitable after taking all matters 


a q q 7 2g s . . . : 
9,490, 18,480, 13,870, 18,900, 14,800, 14,920 | into consideration, the secretary said. 


16,030 and 17,860 ke., 80 kw. power. | 

W2XBJ, R. C. A. Communications, Inc., | 
Rocky Point, N. Y., granted renewal of | 
license for, 90 days, 6,740, 8,950, 15,040, 16,- | 
000, 16,030, 17,900, 20,100, 21,300 ke.; 80! 


Third Street to Fiyst Avenue and Fifth) kw, 
Street, Great Falls, Mont. | KTK. Glot Tiwal x | 
KOL, Seattle Broadcasting Co., Seattle, | cree, Wipers, 14d. Wawel Rack, 


Wash., granted modification of license to 
move main studio from 1326 Second Avenue 
to Third and University Street, Seattle. 

KFKB, KFKB Broadcasting Assn., Inc., 
Milford, Kans., granted approval of request 
for withdrawal of application for increase 
in power from 5 to 10 w. 

WOBT, A. F. Tittsworth, Tittsworth Ra- 
dio and Music Shop, Union City, Tenn., 


mit, 1,310 ke., 100 w., night; 250 w., local 
sunset, on experimental basis; unlimited 
time. 

KFUM, W. D. Corley, Colorado Springs, 
Colo., granted license to cover construc- 
tion permit, 1,270 ke.; 1 kw.; unlimited. 

WEAF, National Broadcasting Co., Inc., 


|New York, N. Y., granted modification of 


construction permit to extend completion 
date to Nov. 27, 1930. 

KTSL, G. A. Houseman, Shreveport, La., 
granted modification of license to move 
main studio from 760 Rutherford Street to 
154915 Jordan Street, Shreveport, La. 

WTAD, Illinois Stock Medicine Broad- 
casting Corp., Quincy, Ill., granted con- 
struction permit to install new equipment 
including automatic frequency control. 

KDYL, Intermountain Broadcasting Corp., 
Salt Lake City, Utah, granted construction 
permit to install new equipment, including 
automatic frequency control. 

KRMD, Robert M. Dean, Shreveport, La., 
granted construction permit to move trans- 
mitter and studio from 504 Wall Street to 
1445 Claiborne Street, Shreveport, La. 

WHN, Marcus Lowe Booking Agency, 
Manhattan, N. Y., granted construction per- 
mit to make changes in equipment, increas- 
ing maximum power of equipment. 

WCBS, Charles H. Messter & Harold L. 
Dewing, Springfield, Ill., granted modifiaa- 
tion of construction permit to extend com- 
| pletion date to Sept. 5, 1930. 
| KOH, Jay Peters, Inc., Reno, Nev., granted 
modification of construction permit to 
change equipment and increase its max- 
imum power from 500 w. to 1 kw. 

KDFN, Donald Lewis Hathaway, Casper, 
Wyo., granted construction permit to make 
changes in equipment. 

WDOD, Chattanooga Radio Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn., granted consent to vol- 
untary assignment of license to WDOD 
Broadcasting Corp. 

WNBH, Irving Vermilya, trading as New 
Bedford Broadcasting Co., New Bedford, 
Mass., granted license to cover construction 
permit, 1,310 ke., with 100 w.; unlimited 
hours of operation. 

WCBM, Baltimore 
Baltimore, Md., granted license to cover 
| construction permit, 1,370 ke., 100 w., with 
}an additional 150 w. from local sunrise to 
local sunset only, and unlimited hours of 
operation; the licensing of auxiliary eq\uip- 
ment also approved. 


| 


ville, Wis., granted license to cover con- 
struction permit, 1,200 ke., with power of 
100 w. and unlimited hours of operation. 


Falls Power Valuation 








with a view to the _ dissemination 
information, frequently with little 
thought of showmanship, the selling of 
education, or the inspiration for self- 
improvement. Our entire educational 
system, with few departures, as far as 
the general public knows, is operated on 
the same psychological basis as when 
our parents or grandparents went to 
school. 

Perhaps that is a severe indictment. 
To many of you who are aware of the 
changing trends in educative methods in 
metropolitan centers, it undoubtedly ap- 
pears an exaggeration, But we in radio 
are accustomed to think in terms of the 
people of the whole Nation, rather than 
that portion of it which has the advan- 
tages of the latest developments. For 
every modern institution available to our 
urban population, there are students ‘in 
a dozen little red schoolhouses, or insti- 
tutions only slightly more adequately 
maintained, to which the advantages of 
changing, modern methods of teaching 
have not yet been brought. These stu- 
dents and their teachers, and their fath- 
ers and mothers, and the local school 
authorities, form one of its great obli- 
gations in the field of education by radio. 

We in radio welcome the opportunity 
to cooperate with you in education over 
the air. But we would fall short of our 
responsibility, both to you and to the 
public, if we did not point out at the out- 
set some of the pitfalls that beset the 
pathway of the educational broadcaster. 

Broadcasting is a highly specialized 


[Continued on Page 9,. Column §.] 


Assistant. Attorney General A 
tacks Cumberland Price 





Commonwealth of Kentucky: 
Frankfort, Aug. 16. 


on the property of the Cumbe 
Power Company, which includes 

berland Falls, was desc 
sistant Attorney General, 
Aug. 14 as “an outrage.” 


praisers appointed by the Whitley 
County Court to appraise the property, 
which is desired as the site of a State 
park. , 
Mr. Gilbert said that the exceptions 
filed to the report Aug. 13 by the At- 
torney General’s Department stated that 


signing the majority report, has been 
allied with utility interests for two years 
and that he was not a disinterested 
party. The exceptidns charged that Mr. 
Smith voiced an opinion as to the value 
of the property before he saw it. 

Attorney General J. W. Cammack and 
Mr. Gilbert studied the majority report 
upon recéiving a complete copy of it. 
They said the next step would be to pre- 
pare for a jury trial which will be held 
probably next month. 

The Attorney General’s Department 
contends that the property, including the 
falls, is not worth more than $125,- 
000 and that even the minority report’s 
valuation of $190,00 is excessive, 





granted license to cover construction per- ; 


Broadcasting Corp., | 


WCLO, WCLO Broadcasting Corp., Janes- | 








|increase power from 25 kw. to 50 kw. on 
| 770 ke. 


Protested in Kentucky ., 


|Calif.; KMP, Omaha, Nebr.; 
t-|of aeronautical construction permit for ex- 


fe 


The placing of a value of $1,186,000 | , 


R. D. Smith, one of the commissionérs | 


land | 

Sam. | C6. 
ribed by the As-' license requesting the use of transmitter | 
J. H. Gilbert,|No- 3 as well as No. 4 now authorized. | 
Tuis value | 
was fixed by the majority of the ap-|, 


| 


| 


| 


| 





Calif., granted construction permit for new 
transmitter as follows: o, 11,- 


Calling, 5,525, 
050, 16.580 and 22,100 ke.; working, 4,116, 


6,515, 8,630, 11,020, 16,900 and, 22,160 kce.; 
500 w. power, Al and A2 emission. 
KGR, Globe Wireless, Ltd., Edmonds, 


Wash., granted license to cover construc- 
tion permit, 7,430, 7,437.5, 7,445, 9,410, 10,- 
930, 14,860, 14,875, 14,890, 18,820, 22,660 kc.; 
500 w. power; Al and A2 emission. To} 
communicate with all other land stations 
owned and/or operated by Globe Wireless, 
Ltd., which are licensed for public point-to- 
point service. 3 

W2XBZ, R. Cx A. Communications, Inc., 
New Brunswick, N, J., granted license to 
cover construction permit, 4,795, 6,425, 8,- 
650, 12,850, 17,300, 26,700, 34,600, 51,400 
ke. and 60,000 to 40,000 ke., 80 kw. 

W2XBL, R. C. A. Communications, Inc., 
Rocky Point, N. Y., granted license to cover 
construction permit, 60,000 to 400,000 ke. 
and above 401,000 ke.; power 1 w. 


W9XAY, National Battery Broadcasting 
Co., portable in Minnesota, granted lic- 
ense, 2,392 ke.; power 7.5 w., for a period 
of 15 days to cover open tournament at 
Keller Golf Course in St. Paul. 

KGRM, John Cardosa, San Diego, Calif., 
granted license, 8,290 kc.; 50 w., on tempo- 
rary basis pending formal application. 

Set for hearing: 

_WCLS, WCLS, Inc., Joliet, Ill., applica- 
tion for construction permit to make 
changes in equipment and install automatic 
frequency control. 

WOAX, Franklyn J. Wolff, Trenton, N. J., 
application for construction permit to make 
changes in equipment. 

WOAX, WOAX, Inc., Trenton, N. J., ap-| 
plication for construction permit to move 
transmitter and studio from 600 west 
Ingham Avenue, Trenton, N. J., to Mer- 
chantville, N. J., at a point appoximately 
3 miles northeast of Camden. 

WTMJ, The Journal Co. (The Milwaukee 
Journal), Milwaukee, Wis., application for 
construction permit to move transmitter 
from R. F. D. No. 6, Brookfield, Wis., to 





: |location not yet determined, install new 
ne., | 


equipment, change frequency from 620 ke. 
to 870 ke. and increase power from 2% kw. 
day and 1 kw. night to 50 kw. 

WGN-WLIB, The Tribune Co., Chicago, 
Ill, application for construction permit to | 
install new equipment and increase power | 
from 25 to 50 kw. 

Application denied: 

WTMJ, The Journal Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
denied permission to intervene in hearing 
to be held on applications for refiewal of | 
license of WCOA, WLBZ and WDAE. 

Broadcasting application: 

WGN-WLIB, The Tribune Company, about | 
four miles east of Elgin, Il., construction | 
permit to install new equipment and _ in- | 
crease power from 25 kw. to 50 kw. on 720 
ke. with unlimited hours. | 

WBBM-WJBT, Atlass Company, Inc., 
Schermerville Road, Glenview, Il., con- 
struction permit to change equipment and 


° 


Applications received (other than broad- 
sting): 
KGT, 


Boeing Air Transport, ~ Fresno, 


modification | 


tension of completion date to Nov. 1, 1930 
KTU, Redding, Calif., modification of aero- 
nautical construction permit for extension 


of completion date to Nov. 1, 1930. 
W6XAJ, Globe Wireless, Ltd. Los 
Angeles, Calif., portable, modification of | 


xperimental construction permit for exten- 
ion of completion date to Mar. 30, 1931. 

WLO, American Telephone & Telegraph 
Lawrenceville, N. J., modification of 





. Pp. service. 
KHILO, William Stewart Brock, airplane, | 
ssignment of license to the Crosley Radio | 
Corporation. 

WAA, Radio Corp. of America-Ohio Co., | 
Detour, Mich., modification of coastal | 
license for continuous hours of operation 
from 8 a. m. to 12 noon throughout season 
of Great Lakes nagivation and such hours 
of day or night as may be Necessary to 
efficient traffic movement. 

WIOXAL, National Broadcasting Co., 
portahle, renewal of license for 2,392 kce., | 


50 w. Experimental relay broadcasting 
service. 

WPN, Globe Wireless, Ltd., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., modification of construction 


permit for extension of completion date 
to Apr. 23, 1931. 

American Radio News Corp., Denver, 
Colo., new construction permit for 95 and 
97 ke. 10 kw. Multiple address radio- 
telegraph service. | 

KHNEV, Robert B. Wark, airplane, air- 
craft license on 8,290 ke., 50 w. 

KSM, Globe Wireless, Ltd., Los Angeles, 


| tioned the Publie Service 


_ “It offers a question identical with the 
Kansas rate case which has been in. the 
courts for the last six years.” 


“The Attorney General already has 
given an opinion holding that the Insur- 
ance Board is entitled to give considera- 
tion to the entire business of the insur- 
ance companies in determining rates. 


“The insurance companies through Mr. 
Ingalls and F. A. Rittenhouse, attorney, 
protested against the Board isuing an 
order to compel the insurance companies 
to furnish the data called for in the city-s 
application without some proof being 
shown by the city that fates now in 
effect are too high, contending such an 
order would cost the insurance com- 
panies a minimum of $100,000 and the 
expense probably would amount to sev- 
eral times that amount. 


Order Called Unfair 


“Their protest states such an order 
would be grossly unfair without some 
proof in advance that the present rates 
are excessive. The question of whether 
the Board should issue the order has 
been reefrred to the Attorney General. 
If the Attorney General holds the In- 
surance Board should not require the 
companies to furnish the information, 
then it will be the duty of the city to 
furnish the proof. 

“Before the city could furnish the 
proof, it would be necessary to send 
auditors to this office to audit the an- 
nual statements of the fire insurance 
companies for the last five to seven 
years:' Since there are more than 200 
fire insurance companies, it would be a 
tremendous task. If the State Insur- 
ance Board is required to make a study 
of the reports on file to determine the 
earnings, it will require additional aid, 
and the Department will not have the 
funds to carry out the work until the 
next legislature meets in January, and 
then an adequate appropriation would 
have to be made.” 


State Regulation 


eiamet: 


Public Utilities 








Indiana 
The Uniondale Telephone Co. has peti- 


Commission for 
permission to increase its /rates. 

The Northern Indiana Public Service Co., 
recently authorized to issue and sell $5,- 
000,000 of preferred stock and 500,000 
shares of no par common stock, has been 
ordered to pay a fee of $25.000 for the is- 
suance of securities, instead of $13,750 as 
originally ordered through error. 

The petition of the Citizens Telephone 
Co. against the Sharpsville Telephone Co., 
complaining against extensions made by the 
latter company into territory it serves, 
has been dismissed by the Public Service 
Commission. 

Nebraska 

The Nebraska Power Co., Omaha, has re- 
quested authority to construct, operate and 
maintain rural transmission lines in the 
vicinity of Talbasta and west of Eagle. 

The Union Pacific Railroad Co, has re- 
quested authority to establish an 8% cent 
rate on green cottonwood lumber from 
Monroe to Omaha, to expire Dec. 31, 19380. 

Pennsylvania 

Approval of a proposed sale of the prop- 
erty and facilities of the Peoples Mutual 
Telephone Co., operating in Riceville, to 
the Mutual Telephone €o., operating in 
Erie County, has been requested of the 
Public Service Commission in a joint ap- 


| plication filed by the two companies. 


A notice of a decrease in steam heat 


rates, to be effective Oct. 1, has been filed 


| with the Public Service Commission by the 


Germantown Steam Co., Philadelphia. The 
rate for condensation is decreased from 
$1.40 per 1,000 pounds to $1.10 per 1,000 
pounds for all condensation in excess of 
2,500,000 pounds per season. 

The order of the Public Service Com- 
mission of Oct. 1, 1929, in American Plate 
Glass Corp. et al. v. the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Co, et al. and related cases has been 
modified to permit the addition to the pre- 
scribed mileage rates of a transfer charge 
of 35 cents per net ton of limestone for 
the transfer from standard gauge cars to 
narrow gauge cars at the junction of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and the line of the 
East Broad Top Railroad & Coal Co. at 
Mt. Union. 

Texas 

The State Railroad Commission has or- 
| dered that Motor Freight Class and Com- 
|modity Tariff No. 1 be amended by can- 
| celling class rates between Bourne and San 





Calif., modification of coastal construction 
permit for extension of completion date 
to Mar, 23, 1931. 

RCA Communications, Inc., Kahuku, T. 
H,., new limited publie construction permit 
for 7,520 ke., 80 kw. 


Antonio and substituting New rates. 

New rates have been established by the 
State Railfoad Commission on motor trans- 
portation of milk and cream between Alvin 


and Houston, amending Motor Freight Class 


2 


j and Commodity Tariff No. 1. 


* 


>, 
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C. B.& Q. Gets Conditional Permit Eee Cope 
For 110-Mile Line in Panhandle © "8°" 


Are PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
BY THe UNITED States DAILY 





I. C. C. Reverses Former Decision by Granting 


Authority if Certain 


Route Requirements 


Are Complied With 








THE 
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Aviation 
English Company 
Seven-horsepower Machine 
| Will Be Adapted for Light 
| > Delivery Work 
Formation of a company known as 
“Triumph Commercial Cars, Ltd.” pre- 


sages the appearance in England of a 
|7-horsepower Triumph adapted for light 


Construction by the Chicago, Burling-| thence southerly to a connection with! delivery work and it is understood that 


ton & Quincy Railroad of approximately 
110 miles of new railroad from Childress 
to Pampa, Tex., to serve the Panhand:e 
oil field in the vicinity of Pampa, was 
conditionally approved by the Interstate 


Commerce Commission on Aug. 16 in 4} 
report and order in Finance Docket No. | 


7623 and related cases, made public foi- 
lowing reargument of the case. 

The Commission’s ruling reverses its 
finding in the original proceeding, when 
the Burlington’s plea was denied. The 
matter involves a controversy between 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Rail- 
way and the Burlington relative to the 
construction of new lines between the 
Panhandle field and Fort Worth. 

Permission to construct the 110 miles 
of new line was granted to the Fort 
Worth & Denver Northern, Burlington 
subsidiary, on the condition that the 
Burlington and Rock Island “shall ar- 
range for joint construction and opera- 
tion of a line between Shamrock and 
Wellington, and extending south from 
Wellington to the point where the Rock 
Island line will take off in a southeast- 
erly direction to a connection with the 
§t. Louis-San Francisco line north of 
Quanah.” 

This arrangement, intended to elimi- 
nate the necessity of two lines between 
Shamrock and Wellington, is to be sub- 
mitted to the Commission for its ap- 
proval. 

The construction authorized is to be 
commenced on or before Jan. 1, 1931, 
and completed on or before Dec. 31, 1932. 

The authority originally extended to 
the Rock Island to construct 108 miles 
of new line from Shamrock southerly 
through Wellington and southeasterly 
to a connection with the Frisco at a 
point 5 miles north of Quanah, and 
from Quanah southeasterly to a connec- 
tion with the proposed Vernon-Seymour 
line of the Frisco, together with ap- 
proximately 100 miles of trackage 
rights over the Frisco System, was mod- 
ified by the Commission to include the 
same condition as that placed on the 
Burlington construction. 

Extracts from the Commission’s re- 
port follow: 


Plans Include Acquisition, 


Construction and Operation 


In the original proceedings herein 
there were presented plans of the St. 
Louis-San Francisco Railway system 
and the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railway system for construction, ac- 
quisition, and operation of lines of rail- 
road in the north-central and Panhandle 
districts of Texas, a plan of the Fort 
Worth & Denver Northern Railway Com- 
pany for construction of a line of rail- 
road in the Panhandle district, and a plan 
of the Clinton-Oklahoma-Western Rail- 
road Company of Texas to construct an 
e¥tension of its line therein. Applica- 
tidns were filed by the various parties 
as follows, all points mentioned being 
in Texas unless otherwise stated: 

Finance Docket No. 7370. Applica- 
tion of the St. Louis, San Francisco & 
Texas Railway Company under section 
1 (18) of the interstate commerce act 
for a certificate of public convenience and 

necessity authorizing (1) the construc- 
tion of a line of railroad from a con- 
nection with its line at Vernon south- 
erly to a connection with the line of the 
Gulf, Texas & Western Railway Com- 
pany at Seymour, approximately 42 miles, 
all in Wilbarger and Baylor counties. 
Also (2) operation under trackage rights 
over the line of railroad of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Gulf Railway Company 
between Jacksboro and Fort Worth, ap- 
proximately 71.6 miles, all in Jack, Wise, 
and Tarrant counties. Permission is re- 
quested to retain excess earnings ac- 
cruing from the new construction. 

Finance Docket No. 7371. Application 
of the St. Louis-San Francisco Railway 
Company under section 5 (2) of the act 
for authority to acquire .control of the 
Gulf, Texas & Western Railway Com- 
pany by purchase of capital stock. 

Finance Docket No. 7372. Application 
of the St. Louis, San Francisco & Texas 
Railway Company under section 5 (2) 
of the act for authority to acquire con- 
trol by lease, of the railroad and prop- 
erties of the Gulf, Texad®’ & Western 
Railway Company, which includes the 
line, of railroad extending from Seymour 
southeasterly and easterly to Jacksboro, 
_—_——__—_—_ Ss SSS ee Se SSS ~S™- 


Plans Are Announced 
For 12 New Airports 


Aeronautics Branch Lists 
Work Proposed or Finished 





Twelve cities in which the establish- 
ment of new municipal or commercial 
airports is contemplated were named in 
a statement just made public by the 
Aeronautics Branch of the Department 
of Commerce. 

Twelve other cities, in which airports 
ave been established recently, and eight 
& which such, projects have been indefi- 
nitely postpofied, also were named in the 
statement, which follows in full text: 

For the week ended Aug. 14, the Aero- 
naytics Branch has received information 
to the effect that the following cities 
propose the establishment of airports: 

Cities contemplating municipal air- 
ports are followed by the letter M; com- 
mercial projects by the letter C; and pri- 
vate projects by the letter P. 

Kissimmee, Fla., (M); Gardner, Mass. 
(M); Hyannis, Mass. (M); Westfield, 


Mass. (M); Frederick, Okla. (M); aren 


idence, R. I. (C); Woonsocket, R. I. 
(M); Greenville, Tenn. (M); Morris- 
town, Tenn. (M); Huntington, W. Va. 


(M); Beaver Dam, Wis. (M); Elroy, Wis. | 


(M). ( 

The municipalities which follow should 
be omitted from the list of “proposed 
airports” carried in Aeronautics Bulletin | 
No. 5, as thewcities in question have | 
either established the airports or the 
projects have been indefinitely post-, 
poned: | 

Airports established. — Little Rock, | 
Ark., Daytona Beach, Fla., Coffeyville, | 
Kans., Woodward, Okla., Ontario, Ore., | 
Pottsville, Pa., Hamilton, Tex., Orange, | 
Tex., Cedar City, Utah, New Market, | 
Va., Chippewa Falls, Wis., Cody, Wyo. | 

Projects indefinitely postponed.—Pay- | 
ette, Idaho, Holton, Kans., Diamond 
Caverns, Ky., (Glasgow Junction), Broad- | 
albin, N. Y., McAlester, Okla., Shattuck, | 
ga. Saint Joe, Tex., Brattleboro, Vt. 


s 


the Weatherford, Mineral Wells 
Northwestern Railroad at  Salesville 
| Junction, approximately 99.6 miles, all 
|in Baylor, Archer, Young, Jack, and 
‘Palo Pinto counties, 


Finance Docket No. 7556. Application 
of the St. Louis, San Francisco & Texas 
| Railway Company under section 1 (18) 
|of,the act for a certificate of public 
convenience and necessity authorizing 
operation under trackage rights over a 
proposed line to be constructed by the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf; Railway 
!Company between Quanah and a point 
}on the applicant’s 

Seymour line near Beaver Creek, ap- 
proximately 35 miles, all in Hardeman, 
‘Foard, and Wilbarger counties. Per- 
mission is requested to retain excess 
| earnings accruing from the operation of 
| the line in question. 

| Finance Docket 7547. Application of 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf Rail- 
| way Company under section 1 (18) of the 
act for a certificate of public conven- 
ience and necessity authorizing (1) the 
construction of a line of railroad from 
| Shamrock southerly through Wellington 
and southeasterly to a connection with 
the line of the St. Louis, San Francisco 
|& Texas at a point approximately 5 
miles north of Quanah, and from Quanah 
| southeasterly to a connection with the 
proposed Vernon-Seymour line of the 
St. Louis, San Frangisco & Texas at 
Beaver Creek, an aggregate distance of 
| approximately 108 miles, all in Wheeler, 
Collingsworth, Childress, Hardeman. 
Foard and Wilbarger counties. 

Also (2) operation under trackage 
rights (a) over the line of the St. Louis, 
San Francisco & Texas Railway between 
Quanah and the point of connection of 
the proposed line 5 miles north thereof 
in Hardeman County. (b) over the pro- 
posed Vernon-Seymour line of the St. 
Louis, San Francisco & Texas between 
Beaver Creek and Seymour, approxi- 
mately 29 miles, all in Wilbarzer and 
Baylor counties, and (c) over the line 
of the Gulf, Texas & Western between 
Seymour and Jacksboro, approximately 
76 miles, all in Baylor, Archer, Young 
and Jack counties. Permission is re- 
quested te retain excess earnings accru- 
ing from the new construction. 
Construction of 110 Miles 
Planned in Four Counties 

Finance Docket No. 7623. Applica- 
tion of the Fort Worth & Denver North- 
ern Railway Company under section 
1(18) of the act for a certificate of pub- 
lie convenience and necessity authorizing 
the construction of a line of railroad 
from a connection with the Fort Worth 
& Denver City Railway at Childress 
northeriy through Wellington and north- 
westerly to Pampa, approximately 110 
miles, all in Childress, Collingsworth, 
Wheeler, and Gray. counties. 

Finance Docket No. 7518. Applica- 
tion of the Clinton-Oklahoma-Western 
Railroad Company of Texas under, sec- 
tion 1(18) of the act for a certificate of 
public convenience and necessity author- 
izing the construction of a branch line 
of railroad extending from Heaton south- 
jeasterly to a point north of the north 
fork of the Red River, approximately 
8.7 miles, all in Gray County. 

By report, certificates, and orders 
promulgated by division 4, under date 
of Apr. 14, 1930, 162 I. C. C. 398, all of 
the applications were granted with the 
exception of that of the Fort Worth & 
Denver Northern Railway Company, 
which was denied. On May 12, 1930, 
the Fort Worth & Denver Northern filed 
a petition for rehearing and reargument, 
which petition was granted by our order 
of June 2, 1930, applying to Finance 
Docket Nos. 7556, 7547,~7623, and 7518. 
We also suspended until our further or- 
der the affective dates of the certificates 





in Finance Dockets Nos. 7556, 7547, ard | 


7518. 
1930. 
_ The Fort Worth & Denver Northern 
1S @ corporation organized for the pur- 
pose of engaging in interstate commerce 
by railroad. It would be a subsidiary 
jof the Colorado & Southern Railway 
;Company and its line would be operated 
by the Fort Worth & Denver City Rail- 
;way Company. The carrier last named 
|1s controlled by the Colorado & Southern, 
|which in turn is controlled by the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 


Reargument was had on July 9, 
& 





proposed Vernop- | 


|experiments in this direction have been 
proceeding for some time, the Automo- 
tive Division, Department of Cofmmerce, 
is advised by Trade Commissioner F, E. 
Sullivan, London. Also, the A. J. S. 
(A. J. Stevens) Co. 9-horsepower car 1s 
lready for production after months of 
;experimental wor A nu € 
new British models were announced in 
|June and others were known to be in the 
|experimental stage. The latter, it is 


believed, will be for the most part small | 


6-cylinder cars and smaller 4-cylinder 
models. 


in England since the beginning of this 


vear as several factories extended their | 


\facilities during 1929. However, the 
Hillman-Humber combine is being trans- 


formed from two units into one work- | 


ing whole; a new and much larger ma- 
chine shop for the manufacture of 


| 


eight-cylinder Hillman engines is near- | 


‘ing completion and additional buildings 
are being extended. Similar changes are 
‘taking place in the Humber section. 
The Austin Company is said to be 
planning to modernize’ further its plant 
and equipment so as to bring about in- 
creased production and lower costs, with 
a view to placing at least the smaller 
models on the market at a considerably 
reduced pric 
(Issued by 
icine canine dbeaa aaa 


Company, hereinafter called with its sys- | 


tem lines the Burlington. The St. Louis, 
|San Francisco & Texas Railway Com- 
pany, the Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf 
Railway Company, and the Clinton-Okla- 
homa-Western Railroad Company 
Texas are subsidiaries of the St. Louis- 
San Francisco Railway Company, the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway 
|Company, and the Atchison, Topeka & 


|Santa Fe Railway Company, respectively. ! 


They will be hereinafter called, respec- 


tively, the Prisco, the Bock Island, and | 


the Santa Fe, and these designations 
will apply to the parent companies and 
| their system lines. 


Petition Declares Development 
| Needed for Present and Future 


| By its petition for renearing and re- 
argument the Buylington alleged that ai- 
vision 4 erred (1) in denying its ap- 
plication because the development, pres- 
jent and future, in the Pampa area ana 
ithe traffic that would move and should 
move from that area southerly and from 
the south into that country make neces- 
sary, and public convenience and neces- 
sity require, the construction of a north 
and south line to serve that territory; 
(a2) in finding that additional service 


‘in the area in question should be fur-| 


inished by the Rock Island and the Santa 
|Fe despite the fact that the oil and gas 
fields lying between Pampa and Sham- 
rock are in urgent_need of a through 
line from Pampa southerly; (3) in fail- 
‘ing to permit the Burlington to construct 
the proposed line and so protect itseif 


from loss of traffic and revenue to the, 


Rock Island and the Frisco at Amarille, 
Acme, Quanah, Vernon and Seymour; 
(4) in giving weight to the contention 
\that the proposed Burlington line would 
parallel the proposed Rock Island line 
between Shamrock and Wellington. 

| Error is also alleged €5) in granting 


the application of the Rock Island to} 


construct a line from Shamrock to a 
junction with the Frisco north of Quanan 
and from Quanah to Beaver Creek; (6) 
in giving weight to the failure of owners 
and operators of carbon-bla¢K and cas- 
ing-head gasoline plants to testify at the 
hearing; (7) in finding that the area 
‘northerly and northwesterly from Child- 
iress to Pampa is not tributary to the 
Burlington lines and failing to consider 
that the Burlington had surveyed the 
area in 1926, and (8) in failing to give 
sufficient weight to the traffic to be han- 
dled by its proposed line would be largely 
taken from other carriers. 

The line which the Burlington proposes 
to construct would extend from Childress, 
a point on the Fort Worth & Denver 
City, about 28.3 miles west of Quanah, 
northerly through Wellington, to Sham- 
rock, approximately 60 


| 
| 


ber of other | 


Few plant extensions have been made | 


Postal 


Lighthouse Job 
Now Classified 
As Skilled Labor 


|Knowledge of Machinery and 
Radio Transmission Re- 
quired, Says Deputy Com- 
missioner King 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
of those whose lives are close to nature 
in her sternest as well as her loveliest 
moods. 

Not alone did the traditions of the} 
| service instill into the lives of the per-! 
| sonnel the compelling ideal of reliability, | 
| but they engender a spirit of service to| 
all mankind. For the keeper standing his | 
lonely watch, or the crew of the light- 
| ship tossed in the hurricane seas, asks) 





| their signals may often mean the differ- 


happy ending of the voyage. 
Development of Equipment | 

These two ideals of reliability and 
service I would emphasize as the change- | 
less principles which always have and 
always must guide the work of the men| 
of such a calling in all lands and all} 
|times. But I would also tell you ofthe | 
constant changes and improvements in| 
|the assistance rendered to the mariner ; 
‘by the adaptation of the rapid and ever- | 
accelerating advance in applied science, 
to the purposes of marine signaling. | 
The first Congress of the United | 
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Qualities of Radio as Medium |Pneumatic Tubes . 


For Education Are Discussed Speed Mails in 





Problem Is to Make Instruction Entertaining, Declares 
Executive, Pointing Out That Broadcasting Is 
Essentially ‘Show Business’ 


[Continued from Page 8.] 


type of showmanship. Difficulties of ef- 


|fective presentation are great. 


In radio the ear alone receives the im- 
pression. In the schoolroom, on the 
stage or in the talking pictureethe eye, 
as well as the ear, receives the impres- 
sion. To present a situatiém merely by 


the use of sound is surrounded by the) 
| difficulties of portraying it to a person | 


without the senses of sight, smell, touch 
and speech. You will admit that that 
is a problem which would require con- 
siderable thought as to the most effec- 
tive method. It is this operation that 


workers in radio have studied for sev-| 


eral years. As a result they have de- 


not the name or nation of those to whom veloped what we are pleased to call| 


“radio technique.” We believe that it is 


ence between disaster and the safe and | a highly technical branch of showman- | 
|ship and that it requires specialists to} 


do it well. Unfortunately, educators up 
to this time have not specialized in radio 
technique, and radio program builders 
have not specialized on education. 

We therefore have the problem of ap- 
plying radio technique to educational 
programs. 

There are two possible solutions, it 
seems to me, to the prgplem of efficient 
operation. First, education may take 
the show business to its bosom, and 
educators learn the radio theatrical busi- 
ness. Or second, educators.may avail 


- 


It is reflected in the actual life of every 
child and every adult. 


I believe that in the teaching of his- 
tory in our colleges we are making great 
strides in showing relationship of events, 
which is the primary function of the 
study of history. 


It seems to me possible that, with 
effective presentation of relationships of 
occurrences and of their values, the les- 
|sons of history may be taught with such! 
|dramatic force as to promote under- 
standing of the importance of events. 
|think that we can create real people and 
real situations which can be visualizéd 
and understood more readily than mere 
names of persons and places and corol- 
\lary dates. 

We in radio are not prepared to state 
whether it is important that the story 
of Columbus be made of outstanding 
interest. I know that my own teachers 
must have thought it was important, be- 
cause, of the few incidents of history 


bus stick out like a sore finger. If it 
is at all ‘worth while, it seems to me we 
should present the story in such an in- 
teresting way that its importance at the 
time and its 
today will be manifest. 
this. 


bearing on the world of|than 40 miles in len 
Radio can do}in that city, it was 


It can recreate Christopher Columbus ‘anes 


Three Big Cities 


Five Million Letters Are Car- 
ried Daily in New York’ 
System; History of Devel- 
opment Outlined 








[Continued from Page 1.] 

by means of suction, official records of 
the Department disclose. Improvements 
on his suggestion, which was not com- 
mercially adopted until 1835, have led 
to the development of various forms of 
pneumatic transportation devices in every 
civilized country. 

The necessary apparatus consists of a 
series of tubes, an air compressor, and 
airtight cylindrical carrying cases. When 
tubes were first installed, mail could be 
sent in only one direction, and to one 
destination, it was explained, but im- 
provements introducing use of alternate 
suction and pressure now enable carriers 
to travel both ways. This form was 
further modified by circular systems in 
which an air current moved continually, 


which I can recall (I am quite sure that |Catriers being drawn from tubes at reg- 
I have the date right), 1492 and Colum-| ular intervals or stations. 


Since 1870, pneumatic dispatch has 
proved successful in the general post 
office at London, especially in the tele- 
graph department. Tube routes more 
gth are now in use 
stated. 


In pneumatic tubes of 2% inches in 


Binsin of Commerce.) | 


| States at its first session passed an act,; themselves of the experience of those 
providing that all expenses, “in the neces-| who have worked for years in radio. I 
| sary support, maintenance, and repairs of like the second solution better. I doubt 
all lighthouses, beacons, buoys, and pub- |} whether persons who have devoted their 
lic piers erected, placed or sunk before! whole lives to education, could become 
the passing of this act, at the entrance|showmen overnight, any more than a 
of, or within any bay, inlet, harbor, or}showman could become an _ educator 
| port of the United States, for rendering} overnight. The business of education 
‘the navigation thereof easy and safe,}and the business of showmanship have 


of | shall be defrayed out of the Treasury of| been too divergent for any one previ-| 


| the United States.” | ously occupied solely with either, to 
| The function of the Lighthouse Serv-|¥eadily accept and understand the other. 
ice is thus one of those which received * : 
earliest recognition by the Federal Gov- | Drama in History 

ernment, as an essential necessity to the} Suggested for Study 
conduct of shipping, and has been con- eee ; : tod t 
tinuously performed ever since, though}. We in raido are eager to do our par 
not without several changes in the|iM educational work. In our own lum- 
forms of administration. This function, bering, stumbling way perhaps we have 
is, moreover, a very definite one, with its) Contributed a bit. But we are not edu- 
limitations so naturally well fixed that|Cators; we don’t know what should be 


but little needs to be added to or sub- | taught or to whom, except in a vague, 
It is up to those who 


tracted from the definition implied in general way. S { ; 
that earliest Act of 1789, extept for the | are skilled in education, with their back- 


' extension of navigation from the waters | round of knowledge, to tell us — 
| round about our land to the air above it.; things they want taught, and to show 
Administration of Lighthouses |us the audience they ae to — It 

* : ne oars ~" . |is then up to us in radio to sugges ow 

This very definiteness of the duties | we think. they may best do the job. 

of the Lighthouse Service, through the; Ag to the types of educational matter 
vicissitudes of changes in the form of possibly adapted to this method of 
administration, has been advantagengs presentation—perhaps we might venture 
| both to the preservation of the ideals fla suggestion or two. To some fields of 
reliability and service, and to the conti- | education, radio is most obvieusly and 
nuity of developmept of apparatus and | happily adaptable. For instance, I he- 
= a —— aed a | lieve that we could make a living, breath- 
work in this country was administered | ing thing of history. 


by a board consisting of officers of the| T thadlevs that we con tae bok ae 


| 
| 


| 
} 


er, worked with an air pressure 
of 10 pounds per square inch, containing 
carriers which hold 15 ordinary messen- 
ger forms, a speed is obtained of a, mile 
ollection of two pictures of him in old,|'",2'2 Minutes, it was explained. Large 
old text books. In one, as I recall, he tubes for conveyance of parcels, are 8 
was a slender gentleman, dressed in|imches in diameter, and are built for 
shorts, with shoes turned up at the toes,|COMVveyance of carriers 7 inches in diam- 
wearing a hat that was a cross between|eter and 24 inches long. These tubes 
an Indian turban and the headgear of |equire an air pressure equal to 30 horse 
a Spanish bullfighter. Aloft he car-| Power, and the earriers are propelled 
ried a sword, which he brandished at an| through the tubes at a rate of 30 miles 
off-stage moon or something. an hour. 


_ I remember another picture, in strik- In New York City, pneumatic tubes 
ing contrast, of a gentleman with a|form what is practically a great loop 
large quantity of hair, a full face and a] running north in two branches from the 
Grecian beard. That was a photograph| City Hall station, Department files re- 
of a bust, and I am not quite sure thatgvealed. One branch goes up the east 
it was not Herodotus or Michelangelo,| side of the city, east of Central Park, 
rather than Columbus. I know: radio} and the other up the west side, west of 
could do a better job for me than that| Central Park, the two lines being joined 
in visualizing this eminent gentleman. | together at 125th Street by a line run- 

Properly presented, a dramatic sketch | nin@ east and west. Tubes are located 
or a series of sketches of the life and| four to six feet below the surface of 
times of Christopher Columbus could be | the city streets, and through these tubes 
;made to hold my interest, refresh my| cylindrical steel containers are forced 
|memory, add to my sum total of knowl-| by compressed air. Each container car- 
|edge, and perhaps stimulate the desire | ries from 500 to 700 letters, and can be 
| for further study about related events.| dispatched as frequently as one every 


| es ight or t econds, i y i § 
| Geography Offers Possibility | By ome at Ge Wek ¢ ce 


By means of the tubes, a practically con- 
For Picturesque Presentation tinuous flow of mail can be maintained 
It seems to me equally obvious that 


between stations. \ 
nanan mannan nits 
geography lends itself to picturesque 
and interesting radio presentation. When 


has been conducted a very useful ex- 
I went to school I was required to sing- 


as a human being, not merely as a 
printed name in’ a text book. I know 
that I would ‘like to be able to visualize 
Columbus. I have a dim and hazy rec- 





| 


periment. Here have been brought to 
bear upon the program the experiences 


Corps of Engineers of the Army, of | 
naval officers, and of civilians of scien-| 
tific distinction. Many notable works of | 
engineering | 


construction were accom-| 
plished during this period, such as the 
| building of the famous sea-swept tower 
on Minots Ledge, in Massachusetts Bay, 
and many other noble towers. Fresnel | 
lenses, the invention of which is without | 
doubt the greatest single advance in| 
lighthouse technology of the preceding | 
century, were extensively introduced. 
During the first decade of the present 
| century the use of gas-lighted buoys was | 
begun, and vaporized kerosene burned | 
under a mantle began to supersede the | 
kerosene wick lamp, giving four to eight | 
| times the candlepower without increase in) 
1 oil consumption, | 
| Twenty years ago last month there 
| was organized the present Bureau of 
| Lighthouses in the Department of Com- 
merce, and these last 20 years have been) 
coincident with the magic development | 
| of the so-called machine age. The ever-| 
| increasing size and speed of vessels, the| 
change from sail to steam and oil a 
electric propulsion, continually alters 
the character and routes of traffic, and 
speeds up the movement of shipping by 
night, requiring ever more and _ better 
lights and fog signals, where formerly 
a few bouys served the needs. 
Need of Technical Skill 





and adult back of the accounts that ap- 
pear in print, and vividly set forth the 
drama of the centuries. To most of us, 
history is a succession of names (not 
even remotely associated with real hu- 
man beings) plus a succession of dates 
which may or may not be important. 
To the average 
Christopher Columbus sailed’ across the 
Atlantic Ocean and landed in America 
in 1492. Now, back of, that simple fact, 
undoubtedly there lies one of the most 
gripping stories of all time. There is 
tragedy, there is melodrama, there is 
inspiration in that story. But there is 
more than that. There is the background 
of conditions, the succession of events 
which tell the story of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. There is the drama of old Spain 
and the rest of Europe, with the eco- 


which resulted in the voyage of Colum- 
bus. That event has a very distinct 
bearing on the state of America today. 
cateeaecnaadienaumaniadanmanandanaiandnaumimmiaamesenaaaeae 


tus for periodically eclipsing the light, 
motor apparatus for revolving lenses, 
electrically-driven astronomic time 


windmill-operated 


for river lighting, 
f the types of 


generators, are some 


keeper must become familiar. 
The international nature of the serv- 


child, fer instance, | 


song that the country was bounded on 
the north by an unpronounceable river, 
on the east by seas, bays, straits or 
|} oceans, and on the south and west by 
States or provinces of no importance 
at all except their proximity to the 
|country under discussion. 

|. It was further required that I know 
the name of the capital of the nation, 
|and that the country’s chief exports were 
copra, quartzite, sisal hemp and cinna- 
mon bark. 

Geography lends itself to dramatiza- 
tion by radio.. We could humanize the 
stories of our own nation in its geo- 
|graphical aspects. We could present 
vitally interesting tales of foreign coun- 
tries, bringing them home to our listen- 
ers, both mature and immature, in a 
way that would be directly informative, 
interesting and stimulative of self ed- 





| nomice, social and political forces at work | ycation. 


If I may be pardoned further personal 
allusion, I can recall only three class- 
rooms in which the subject matter was 
| presented with sufficient vividness to be 
retained in my memory. They remain 
the outstanding highlights of some 19 
years spent in school. And I know now 





|clocks, primary battery operated lights | that the reason these lessons remain in 


;}my mind, that I am still stimulated by 
|them, is merely that the work was pre- 


|apparatus with which the present-day | sented with some degree of showman- 


ship. 


| Perhaps it would seem I have wan- 


| As the changing character of shipping} ice rendered by aids to navigation has|dered afield from the subject of public 


miles, thence | brings need of more and better aids,| naturally led to a constant interchange | relations, in discussing at length the 


northwesterly to Pampa, approximately | the constant advance of applied science| of ideas between lighthouse engineers of | value of program technique in broad- 


150 miles, a total of 110 miles. 


Welling- 


and engineering gives the 


lighthouse | the important maritime nations, and has/| casting, but I sincerely feel that the 


‘ton is 26 miles south of Shamrock and | engineer the means of satisfying them.|in recent years been the reason for a/| greatest. problem confronting the edu- 


' [Continued on Page 10, Column 5.] 





Operating Revenues of Railways 


lf 


| places in lighthouse technique, for the 
| power and reliability of lights must| 
| keep pace with the greater size and speed | 
| of ships. Great numbers of reliable | 
small lights are needed along the in- 
land routes of motor boats. Fog signals 
must be heard farther. Buoys must be 





great value. The importance of such in- 
terchange of scientific developments is 
shown by the fact that of three out- 
standing contributions to lighthouse 
technology during the past century, one, 
the fresnel lens, came from France, an- 
other, the use of acetylene as a marine 


In Class 1 Decreased in First Ha 





Total Was $2,691,464,898, Compared With $3,067,- 


larger and their lights brighter and more | illuminant, is the gift of Sweden, while 
easily distinguished, _ Despite the ever-| the latest and perhaps the greatest, the 
increasing speed, shipping must move| development of the radiobeacon as an aid 
also with ever-increasing safety, for the| to navigation, is distinctly American in 


Railway operating revenues of class 
1 steam railways during the six months 
ended June 380, 1930, amounted to 
$2,691,464,898 as contrasted with $3,667,- 
818,671 during the corresponding period 
for last year, while expenses totaled 
$2,073,253,470 against $2,249,486,144, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
just announced. 


| Average number df miles operated 
Revenues: 
Freight 
Passenger 
Mail ,. 
| Express 
| All other 
Prcidental <a 
Joint facility—Cr. 
Joint facility—Dr. 


transportation ; 


818,671 in Corresponding: Period Last Year 





The Commission’s statistics are based 


Railway operating revenue .....e++++eeeeerere 


jon reports of 172 class 1 carriers for 
June and the six months ended with 
June. 

Railway operating income for thé six 


months period aggregated $436,450,757 | 


as contrasted with $620,710,533 during) 
the period in 1929, and net income to- 
taled $376,428,839 as against $562,-/ 
729,734. 

The tabulation o. the 
ended with June, follows: 


six months 








1930 1929 
Ais ft 242,485.19 242,335.91 
ion $2,042,399,441 $2 $23,106,023 
aaa ae tala ds 380,647,331 431,074,863 
per seca 55,489,779 69,837,635 

eal ae 60,932,246 71,861,517 | 
aes ; 89.752,8 104,197,721 

a ; 57,641,288 63,448,996 | 
ae tei aie 6,609,332 6,260,660 
eter a 2,007,367 1,968,744 





$2,691,464,898 


$3,067,818,671 





Expenses: ann ene an 2 
Maintenance of way and structures ...+-++++ eacgaads ea7s. E78 A78 miata 

| Maintenance of equipment ........--.+sssersereeetees 546,090,003 "n4'649' 099 
Rhee ase e acl aia saatetCeaae Sees ecncerer 66,677,366 64,649,099 
Transportation — Le ep udthenaenkanne sea nees eee ert 

, Seis nan RACH SE AEN RSS oe 27,307,918 28,697,495 
ccenpuaess OPSEOMODE: aio deren sdrnrsreense see ne 98,661,060 97,301,230 
eee ar ks RY ake 661 Oot oo 4 
Transportation for investment—Cr. ...+m-+++++> corres 6,200,583 ae 08,066 | 
Railway operating expenses .....+++++++: ecceccess $2,073,258,470 $2,249,486,144 


Net revenue from railway operations ..... 
Railway tax accruals : 


Uncollectible railway revenues 


_ Railway operating income . 
Equipment rents—Dr, balance 
Joint facilities rent~Dr balance . 


Net railway operating income 


Ratio of expenses to revenues (per cent 


$818,332,527 


faa eatas ne $618,211,428 
ssitenenaee 181,245,807 197,041,738 
; : 514,864 580,256 
$436,450,757 $620,710,533 

sata aaa $47,356,402 $45,726,437 

ee) 12'665.516 12'254.362 


"$562,729,734 


"$376,428.839 
« 77.03 93.33 


| high intrinsic brilliancy of the flame, and 


| without attention. 


cargoes are more valuable, and the human 
soufs ever more numerous. Gas, oil, elec- 
tricity, radio, add constantly to the speed 
with which all shipping moves. Each of | 
these, as of countless other products of | 
this machine age, seon finds its applica-| 
tion in the technique of the Lighthouse | 
service. Through their use new aids are| 
devised which enable the mariner to move| 
on in the dark as in the daylight, and| 
with the radiobeacons, even through fog| 
and snow, without sight or sound to 
guide him. 

Recent years have seen extensive use 
of acetylene in lighting equipment of the 
service. This gas is especially well 
adapted to the purpose, on account of the 


makes it possjble to operate lights on 
buoys, or in femotely isolated localities 
where resident attendanc#? can be pro- 
vided with difficulty or not at all. Many 
hugdreds of minor lights and buoys use 
acetylene as an illuminant, and some of 
them burn for six months or a year 
The characteristic 
flash is obtained by the flse of an in- 
genious valve mechanism which cuts off 
the main supply of gas at regular in- 
tervals, leaving burning only an invis- 
ible pot flame. To further economize 
in the consumption of gas at remote sta- 
tions, a solar thermostat cuts off the gas 
supply when the sun’s rays shine upon 
it, turning it on again promptly at sun- 
down. 


New Types of Machinery 

Electricity, however, has so many 
manifest advantages as an illuminant 
that it is being rapidly introduced in 
lighthouse work wherever it is required 
for radio or other purposes, and also 
wherever readily available from commer- 
cial power lines. In this connection, au- 
tomatic lamp changers, flashing appara- 


its inception. 
Duties of Up-to-Date States 


Tn contrast, then, to the row of brightly | 


polished and carefully trimmed kerosene 
lamps and steam fog-signat boiler of 25 
years ago, let us look over the mechani- 


cal equipment of a strictly up-tg-date | 


station. Here in the power ho are 
the battery of diesel-engine-driven elec- 
tric generators, the motor-driven air 
compressors, the switchboards, the rotary 
converters, the radio signal, which latter 
may be a powerful siren or diaphone or 
perhaps an gererte oscillator. The ra- 
diobeacon will be broadcasting its code 
signal for 15 minutes out of every hour, 
for these signals are available far be- 
yond the range of any light, and the 
many thousands of ships now equipped to 
use them are no longer satisfied to have 
them available only in fog. The signal 
of the radiobeacon will also perhaps be 
synchronized with the sound signal so 
that by observing the difference in 
elapsed times of transmission of the two 
signals, the distance off may also be de- 
termined. 

Here also is'the distant-control radio 
trangmitter, by which the keepers at this 
station Mart and stop the light and fog 
signal at another station miles away 
across the strait. Up in the tower the 
lens is sparkling in cleaniness, for the 
oil light has been replaced by an incan- 
descent. lamp of high candlepower, se- 
lected or especially designed to suit the 
lens and to preserve the necessary length 
of flash or divergence of light. 

And in planning all this installation, 
as well as in the operation of these sig- 
nals, there must have always been kept 
in mind the watchwords of reliability, 
“they must not fail’; and of seryice, 
“they must be of maximum utility to the 
greatest, possible number of vessels.” 


New illuminants constantly find their | number of international conferences of |cator who would use radio to public ad- 


| vantage, is the program itself. Failure 
to fully recognize this fact undoubtedly 
jaccounts for some of the difficulties 
which educators have encountered in 
their attempts to arrange for broadcast- 
ing from so-called commercial stations. 


| Question of Financing 
Broadcast Is Important 


In this connection I would like to sug- 
| gest that if leaders in education are to 
|make the rhost of their radio oppor- 
tunities, they should familiarize them- 
| selves with the practices and principles 
|of operation of broadcasting stations. 
Consider, for jnstance, the matter of 
financing. I have heard the charge raised 
|that in some instances radio stations 
have failed to accord equal importance 
to educational programs, as compared 
with those which are commonly calied 
“commercial”; that is, those for which 
the station is paid for use of its fa- 
cilities. Now please consider this: The 
radio station is not an endowed insti- 
tution. It is not supported by taxes 
as are our public schools. It costs 
tmoney to operate a station, and that 
money must come from somewhere. 
The logical method of financing is the 
sale of time to industrial institutions 
desiring to place their messages before 
the public. There are certain times of 
day and night when such programs can 
be presented most advantageously to 
produce returns to the advertiser, as 
| well as revenue to the station owner. 
Educational programs, at this time, 
|are not on a. commercial basis. Broad- 
|casters present them at their own ex- 
|pense. It seems to me unreasonable to 
criticise radio stations for taking com- 
mercial programs when they can get 
them, to provide adequate finances far 
presentation (at their own expense) of 
| other programs of informative, cultural 
or inspirational nature. 
| Perhaps my judgment is biased as 
|the relative importance of educational 
| radio stations and educational programs 
| presented by so-called “commercial” sta- 
tions. Please do not misunderstand me. 
I am deeply cognizant of the excellent 
work done by stations devoted exclu- 
sively to educational work. Here in Ohio 













of educational broadcasters in various 
parts of the country. There has been 
practical application of scientific re- 
search in the field—even scientific re- 
search in the field of showmanship. The 
work of the Ohio School of the Air, as 
well as the activities in other schools, 
is worthy of commendation and study. 
And incidentally, it is worthy of more 
adequate financial support by the tax- 
payers of the State. ~ 

But let us not lose sight of the fact 
that there are nearly 600 radio stations 
in this country, and that a relatively 
small percentage of the total time on 
the air is devoted to education, per se. 
It is estimated that the people of Amer- 
ica spend 100,000,000 listener-hours per 
day at their radio sets. That is a huge 
total. I believe education should share 
largely in it. It seems to me that edu- 
cators should try to take advantage of 
all existing facilities—of as many hours 
as possible on the entire radio structure 
of the country.* 


Educational Programs 
Aid Radio Stations 


It has been advateed, perhaps, that 
broadcasting station managers are not 
attuned to the ideals of educators; that 
they are not appreciative of the impor- 
tance of the work. Perhaps that is true 
in isolated cases, but the fact remains 
that, aside from any altruistic motive, 
there is a very strong incentive for 
broadcasters to present good educa- 
tional programs. 

Licensts to operate radio stations are 
issued or renewed every three months 
by the Federal Radio Commission. The 
‘licenses are granted with the require- 
|ment that the various stations operate 
in public interes, convenience and ne- 
cessity. There are undoubtedly many 
programs broadcast which it would be 
difficult to recognize as coming within 
any of these classifications. But educa- 
tional programs, properly presented, cer- 
tainly do. 

It is to the interest of the station 
manager to be able to point with pride 
to dignified, constructive programs 
when he seeks renewal of his license. 
This is of especial importance in view 
of the disposition of the Federal Radio 
Commission to decrease the number of 
stations in the country as rapidly as 
circumstances warrant such action. 
believe that educators would do well to 
keep this important fact in mind when 
trying to arrange for broadcasts. 

However, if educational programs are 
properly planned, properly sold, properly 
presented, I am inclined to believe that 
there wil be little resistance from radio 
stations. Station managers are ever on 
the alert for something new and inter- 
esting. 

If you will come to radio with a pro- 
gram designed for radio, attuned to the 
spirit of radio, adapted to the technique 
of radio, sympathetic with the prob- 
lems, cognizant of the limitations, aware 
of the potentialities of radio, I am sure 
that you will find both broadcasters and 
listeners eager to greet you. Give pro- 
grams of which the broadcasters may be 
proud, which conform to ideals and 
standards of showmanship. * 

After all, “the play’s the thing!” 

Perhaps there are many who disagree 
with me. Undoubtedly many of you sin- 
cerely believe that I have overempha- 
sized the display in the showcase and 
have disregarded the intrinsic value of 
the goods. 
questions for you to ask the avera 
person? These questions, I 
epitomize the theme which I have ate 
tempted to lay before you. Ask him— 

Who was Disraeli? 

What did George Arliss do for him? 

And how? ; 





If so, may I submit three — 


s 


think, - 


ay 
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Cautious Buying 
Is Reported in 


- Foreign Markets 





Orders Consist Chiefly of 
Necessities 
Current Demand, Federal 
Officer Declares 





By A. Cyril Crilley 
Commercial Intelligence Division, 
ment of Commerce 


Caution continues to rule in all for- 


Depart- 


Federal Finance 


for Meeting, 


904) 





| 


. 


Recommendation for the clarification 
of the Interstate Commerce Act in re- 


such amendment, filed with members of 
|tte Senate Committee ‘on Interstate 
|Commerce Aug. 16 by C. D. Cass, Gen- 
Commerce Aug. 16 by C. D. Cass, gen- 





Railway Association. 


i arkets pending some improvement | ; 
in besinens. r lew. commitments are; Mr. Cass, in his report, included a 
meager and it is reported that orders|communication from the special com- 
consist chiefly of necessities for the|mittee representing the president of the 
supplying of current demands. 3 | National Association of Railroad and 

Production has declined more quickly | Utilities Commissioners addressed to In- 
than consumption in most countries, |terstate Commerce Commisisoner Josep 


gard to the exclusion clauses affecting | } 
electric railways is made in a report on| gress the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


the Howell bill (S. 4005) providing for|sion proposes that the interurban rail- 


leral counsel of the American Electric | 


Electric Railway Association 
Requests Clarification of Act 





Proposal Submitted to Senate Committee by Counsel for 
National Organization Refers to ‘Exclusion 
Clause’ of Present Law 





sidering its national aspect and impor- 
tant national interest. 
“As stated in its annual report to Con- 





| roads which do not ‘interchange standard 
' freighf equipment with steam railways’ 
|should be excluded from the aforesaid | 
sections of the act. The State Commis-| 
sions agree that this should be the} 
|criterion; that interurban railways are) 
not ‘affected with important national in- | 
terest’ if such interchange business is oc- | 
/casional or of small volume and suggest | 
| that the test’ shall be whether 50 per cent 
or more of their revenues are ‘derived } 
|solely from the transportation of prop-| 
erty in interstate commerce under through | 
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United States Treasury Statement — 


Comparative Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures at the Close 
of Business Aug. 14; Made Public Aug. 16, 1930 











e e ‘ Corresponding Corresponding 
‘ period period 
1 riceé ve Receipts This month last year Fiscal year 1931 fiscal year 1930 
| CUMOMS cococcepevces .. $14,582,949.32 $23,994,124.53 $40,782,698.65 76,138,482.01 
| . TACOS TEE ket ictsecet 5,748,800.17 8,669,440.54 35,383,205.07 43,552,993.96 
aa — ee revenue .. 22,628,921.04 22,362,594.79 80,205,598.38 76,957,494.64 
. oreign obligations— 
Some Advance in Potatoes! principal °............ gees its 30,000.00 25,000.00 
Al PHUMPOSE. 6 o656035 Keean sorcavrsssee 10,000/000:00 iveporeneis 10,019,359.57 
so to Be Expected, Says) Railroad securities: 111. 19,197.35 73,593.67 309,621.78 327,565.92 
“Se ° ° Bit OCNONS ov0ssvaces eocce GOL S46.64 . asc. cccsce. 954,300.22 272,838.14 
Statistician in Review of Trust fund receipts (re- 
M appropriated for in- : 
arket Prospects WOSTIRORE) 6 cvccccwedes 2,139,177.92 2,137,975.88 8,607 566.66 8,649,673.80 
Proceeds sale of surplus 
PEOPERE scccvesevcece 99,049.17 1,787,410.61 296,732.54 2,211,836.31 
Corn prices probably will continue at Panama Canal tolls, etc. 1,022,110.73 1,043,770.66 3,284,573.60, 3,353,588.35 
relatively high levels in view of the Other miscellaneous .... 5,660,830.15 6,394,175.85 21,479,498.09 24,427,699.23 


crop shortage and the reduced supply 
of hay and forage, the Chief of the Divi- 
sion of Statistical and Historical Re- 


$245,936,531.93 


—_——————— 


$52,592,881.39 $76,463,086.53 $191,333.789.99 


———— 


Total ordinary ..... 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, SEING 
PusLisHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 


Domestic Trade 


; search of the Department of Agriculture, 


O. C. Stine, stated Aug. 15 in a radio 
address from Station WRC and the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company’s system 
of stations. 


Some advance in prices for potatoes 





Excess of expenditures . $ 


$82,555,822.21 
Expenditures 
General expenditures ... 
*Interest on public debt 
Refund customs ........ 
Refund internal revenue 
Postal deficiency 


$115,515,077.06 
1,519,311.56 
928,260.66 
2,350,419.59 
10,004,582.37 


43,113,238.21 


$109,933,347.50 


$228,124,794.89  $223,464,708.17 


$314,098,759.06 — $291,195,552.29 





1,882,918.57 13,774,671.74 19,921,595.57 
761,353 ;20 2,941,929.58 2,512,708.72 
4,018,102.57 8,702,001.78 


16,121,456.56 
10,004,582.37 ‘ 





‘Decline Shown 
In Contracts 


For Buildings 





‘Report Announces 11 Per 
Cent Decrease in Pro- 
| jected Work in Second 
Federal Reserve District 





| New York, N. Y., Aug. 16.—Building 
|contracts for the first half of this year 
jin the territory corresponding roughly 
with the Second Federal Reserve District 
were 11 per cent below a year ago, and 
;more than one-third smaller than in the 
‘first six months of 1928, according to the 
monthly review of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York. Contracts declined 
'materiaily during the first 25 days of 
July from the high: June ,figures, and 


- especially in Europe, with the result that |B, Eastman, under date of Nov. 15, 1929,!youtes and joint rates through the inter- is likely, Mr. Stine said. _Unless prices —— ORHNNS Soc s: 180,458.81 | ” 599,879.53 1,591,836.63 1,630,877.24 | the daily average was at least 40 per 
inordinate stocks exist in very feW]in which it was said: change of standard freight equipment | for tobacco improve, he said, there prob- Op. in spec. accounts— ‘ : , 519 cent below the unusually high average 
. . z ably will be duct f pl t DMTIONGE occ ccesecs ee 8,296.61 7102,498.50 36,874.90 68,602.12 ¢ 
places. J ia| “We believe that the adoption of such| with steam railroads.’ We believe that y a reduction of planting next) Way Finance Cord. .\.05 523.68 +2/895.08 +3,198.99 ¥24,608.05 ,of July, 1929. : sits 
Particular attention should be paid), 451 as you suggest would go far to-| the State Commission's position is sound | S450. 3 Shipping Board ........ 1,454,794.35. -1,011,519.16 1,716,145.09 4,128'747.12 |_ The section of the review on building 
at this time to orders and accompany- |ward clarifying the situation and toward | and in the public interest. ' | His address follows in full text: Agricultural marketing follows in full text: 
ing instructions received from Austral-! cites ns anal : . roubl hich! “This j . _|. Most farm prices reached a low level| fund (net) ........... 1,868,325.13 eee te 12,340,076.61 Lsueeeee ees Owing largely to an unusually heavy 
: : : hat |effectins remedies for the troubles whic This illustrates the fact that in deal-|. S| Ali ARM EET AcE os a ; ib Aone : : : : 
ian buyers as the trade situation in that 1. been caused by the present uncer-| ing with this problem some definite for-|im July. Reports to the Department of | Alien property funds ... ¥546,239.63 449,575.27 $128,012.31 497,027.79 | volume of contracts for public works and 
country is not always comprehended as | Mave s y tn ‘ ; ing p s : | Agriculture indicated that the average Adj. service cert. fund .. 71,187.28 73,946.56 4100,160.97 394,631.60 | utilities, together with some increase 
i “gf it deserves. Shipping in-|tainties of the act. We feel, however, | mula must be used to enable the carriers, | (8: tf 4 F Taig | {Civil-service r’m’t fund 4340,471.79 $614,856.26 —-20,456,512.73° © 20,052,769.32 Orpay nonvesidenti SAR ee eee 
clearly » 2 ld be followed to the let-|that there are many objections to the; the public and the Commissions to de- | ts prices ‘ arm products as of July)” Invest. of trust funds— other nonresidential building, the June 
lagna ne ang ig ag <. the im. | bill. Those objections go principally to| termine the status of any specifi¢ elec-|1°, was only 111 per cent of pre-war) Govt. life insurance .... 2,139,177.92 —_1,913,869.43 8,290,695.48 7 |total of building contracts reported by 
ter as failure to do so may ae “ - the test which would under your sug-/tric railway. The very fact that section | prices. A month ago they averaged 123 D. C. teachers’ retirem’t .............. 224,106.45 244,255.81 \the F. W. Dodge Corporation for 37 
porter to refuse acceptance, regardless - | gestions be applied in order “to deter-| 15a is proposed to be rewritten and clari- | Pet cent and a year ago 150 per cent.| tFor. Service retirement shee cubnorers Be lcwnts sane 388,000.00 7|States was materially larger than the 
the date of maturity. The questions o \mine whether an interurban line fell| fied in generalsas to valuation and other | This is an unusual decline—the greatest Gen. railroad contingent Sascicetis 72,615.37 May total and was the largest reported 


import duty, packing, and exchange are | 


vital and should be definitely agreed upon 
beforehand and followed. It is asserted 
that most of the losses to American firms 
in this trade could have been avoided if 


the American exporter had become fully | 


cognizant of the existing financial sit- 
uation in Australia and had followed his 
customer’s instructions. 

Current Summary 


Cablegrams, radiograms, and special 
dispatches provide the following current 
summary regarding credits and collec- 
tions, as well as conditions and events 
affecting the standing of individual for- 
eign concerns. This information serves 
to supplement the sales information re- 
ports of the Commercial Intelligence 
Division: ; 

Portugal.—Business and industry are 
passing through a difficult period at pres- 
ent in Portugal, according to Consul 
General Samuel T. Lee, Lisbon. Com- 
mercial enterprise is said to have suffered 


| within the purview of the act.” 
| Association Agrees 
| On Some Points 


|three ramifications of this general sub- 
|ject which should be emphasized. Since 
| the enactment of Section 20a the electric 
|railways of this country have issued and 
jthere are outstanding in the hands of 
|the public more than $300,000,000 of se- 
|curities by authority and approval of the 
|Interstate Commerce Commission, upon 
|the belief that the issuing carriers were 


|“interurban electric rajlways not oper- | 


|ating as a part of a general steam rail- 
|road system of transportation. 
Complications surrounding the whole 


| 


‘by Congress to remove any uncertainty 


considerably from the increase of taxa- | 


tion. Many firms have been forced to 
liquidate and many others are only_pre- 
vented from closing by credit ext@nded 
by banks. It is believed conditions will 
eventually be much better, provided the 
present financial policy of the govern- 
“ment is adhered to; however, the period 
of transition is difficult. 

Due to this situation, care should be 
exercised in granting credit, as the pay- 
ment of bills and drafts is frequently 
difficult for local importers through no 
fault of their own. Extensions are re- 
quested in many cases. This does not 
apply to all firms, as there are houses 
which meet their obligations promptly. 

Czechoslovakia. — Business continues 

quiet in Czechoslovakia with no pro- 
nounced upward or downward trend. The 
net losses from failures and reorganiza- 
tions amounted to only 55,000,000 crowns 
during June, the lowest for any month 
in 1930. 
_Irish Free State—Although money is 
tight, collections are not bad in the Irish 
Free State. Consul General Cornelius 
Ferris, Dublin, states that there is a 
‘ tendency at present to ask for exten- 
sions but distributing houses do not hesi- 
tate to grant it to customers whose 
credit record is good. Sales may be re- 
garded as slow, due in general to the 
time it is taking for the Irish Free 
State to become firmly established on an 
economic basis of its own; but condi- 
tions are not backward. 


No Business Depression 


There is no business depression, but, 
on the contrary, a distinct confidence in 


the economic vitality of the country and| 


in the practical ability of business men 
to meet their obligations. There is, of 
course, a mercantile element, especially 


in less important centers, men of small | 


aifairs whose business methods are not 
reliable, to whom credit should not be 
granted. The opinion has been ex- 
pressed that American exporters should 
be in a better position to handle credits 
in this country if their representatives 
were on the ground. 

As a rule American trade relations 
with the Irish Free State are in the 
hands of representatives in England. 
Such representatives can not be suffi- 
ciently familiar with the circumstances 
of their Free State customers to extend 
credit without greater caution than their 
competitors, practically all of whom 
have resident agents in the Irish Free 
State. 

It should always be borne in mind that 
c.edit conditions in England are re- 
flected to a great extent in the Irish 
Free State, as more than 90 per cent of 
the goods exported from this country 
are purchased in England. 

Newfoundland.—Based 
from Vice Consul Thomas D. Bergin, of 


St. Johns, long term credits prevail in| 


both the wholesale and retail trades and 
final collection in most cases is delayed 
a year, or longer, dependiyg largely upon 
the result of the fisheries, 

_Owing to the present uncertain finan- 
cial situation in Newfoundland, it is be- 
lieved that American exporters should 
make a thorough investigation before 
shipping merchandise. There are, how- 
ever, a number ‘of old and well-estab- 
lished firms which apparently have not 
been seriously affected by recent disap- 
pointing results of the cod-fishery and 
the lower prices paid for the product 
this season. 


Colombian Situation 


Colombia (Buenaventura District).— 
The local credit situation is bad and 
collections are from slow to very slow. 


There are about 30 firms in Buenaventura 
that are importers of some importance. | 


The customary credit terms granted these 
concerns are from 60 to 90 days, ship- 
ping documents being delivered upon 
acceptance of covering drafts. Of tue 
30 firms mentioned, it is said that only 


three or four are meeting their bills, 


promptly at the present time. 
Generally speaking, merchants are re- 
ducing their stocks and meeting their 


obligations as rapidly as possible, and, | 


in consequence, an improvement in the 
situation is being noted. The only com- 


’ mercial failures of any consequence ap- | 
pear to be traceable to causes other than | 


the prevailing busiress depression. 
; Panama.—Collections during July in 
Panama were very poor; sales improved 
mgety over June. 


f 


| and doubt that might be cast upon these 
|}securities. It is our understanding that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
jand the State Commissions all concur in 


, 


|the affirmative action of Congress.’ 


|stated in his report: 


“The proposed exclusion language con- 
| tained in §S. 4005 is not sufficiently 
|definite and certain to establish the status 
|of electric railways thereunder, neither 
|does it provide the Commission“with a 
formula by which, in the language of 
Commissioner Eastman in his letter con- 
|cerning S. 4005, it eliminates from 15a 
; with certainty “all electric railways ex- 
| cept those which are parts of a steam 
|railroad system of transportation of 
|which are ‘to all intents and purposes 
| the same as steam railroads with the ex- 
ception of motive power.’ 

Motor Power of 
Systems Changed 

“First, there are interurban’ electric 
railways which were formerly steam 
railroads but which are now operated 
purely as electric interurban railways. 
No doubt the exclusion language pro- 


posed in S. 4005 was intended to cover 
the progressive and continuing electri- 





ering the subject matter, there has been 
| brought about the exceptions from ex- 
| clusion, types of interurban electric rail- 
| ways which do not in any substantial de- 
gree ‘resemble steam railways in every- 
\thing except motive power.’ Where an 
electric interurban railway, formerly a 
steam railroad, is perfecting the same 
character of service as an electric inter- 
urban railroad which was constructed for 





should be under 15a and the other out- 
side of it. 


i “Then, second, what is the specific|/act was received by Secretary of State 
| characteristic of a steam railroad by| (Clarence J. Brown Aug. 14, when the| @Verage 


which the electrical interurban railways 
are to be judged ‘to all intents and pur- 
poses the same as steam railroads with 
the exception of motive power?’ If. it 
be the relative proportion of business in- 
terchanged with other railroads, there 
can be no serious objection because a 
study of the business transacted by the 
steam railroads of the United States as 
a whole shows that more than 50 per 
|cent of the gross revenues received from 
transportation are derived from freight 
business interchanged with other steam 
railroads. This, of course, must be the 


“For the most part,” Mr. Cass con-| jing it, 
itinued in his report, “the Association | suggested by the State Commissions 
agrees with the position taken by the| must either be used or the present ex- 
special committee. , There are two or! clusion language should not be changed.” 


| 
| 


| subject make it desirable to obtain action | 





| 
|our position that this matter should have tion 15a. 
big ; ‘ 
Outlining the objections held by the|it was set forth in the report, can be 
Association to the Howell bill, Mr. Cass | gathered from the fact that there are) 
jat 
| Commerce Commission 


fication of steam railways, but so in cov-| 


that purpose, there is no reasof why one | 


| matters, merely emphasizes the neces- | Since 1920. , 
sity of clarifying the exclusion language} ; Curve of Declines 
| with reference to electric railways in| This marked decline in prices is due 
|such a definite way as to remove the/|very largely to continuation of the busi- 
| slightest possible further doubt concern-|ness depression which has reduced in- 
Some formula such as has been | come’and purchasing power of many con- 
|/sumers to a low level. In some cases, 
| particularly in wheat, the decline was 
due in part to heavy marketings. Since 
, the middle of July prices of some prod- 
| ucts have improved. 
f — oe in business activity 
a , : jin July continued to reduce the buying 
Mr. Cass suggested three possible al- | power of the industrial consumers of 
| ternatives to the Committee: | agricultural products. Some of the 
| First, to clarify the entire Interstate | automobile plants took a vacation, they 
|Commerce Act as to electric carriers in| have now resumed operations, but activ- 
| dhe smeiee nee Gath shave: ie in — = steel plants continue at 
: : ;a low level. 
Second, if the Committee does not /ment appears to be becoming more opti- 
feel it expedient to do so, to make the} mistic about the future. Checking the 
exclusion langauge in S. 4005 as sug-| decline in the prices of some commodities 
; gested by the State Commissions. {may help bring a turn in business ac- 
| tivity. In 1921 and 1924 business ac- 


a 


| Three Alternatives 


| Are Suggested 


like adopting either one of the fore-| 
going suggestions, to use in S. 4005 as 


Third, if your Committe does not feel | tivity began to recover within a month 


Total ordinary .. 


Sinking fund ........... 
Received for estate taxes 
Forfeitures, gifts, ete. .. 


Total expenditures 





+Excess of credits (deduct). 


the Foreign Service retirement find. 


$135,148,703.60 $119,571,324.74 


$135,148,703.60 $119,576,324.74 








ee 


$394,427,584.88 $365,521,786.85 


a wdipeealas : $103,864,950.00 


$25,000,000.00 


$5,000.00 so Pathe 14,000.00 
Sas wake tees 31,000.00 503.25 
5,000.00 25,031,000.00 103,879,453.25 





$419,458,584.88 $469,401,240.10 


Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are included. 
*The figures for the month include $18,028.42 and for the fiscal year 1930 to date 
$58,129.70 accrued discount on war-savings certificates of matured series, and for the cor- 
responding periods last year the figures include $18,779.78 and $64,128.02, respectively. 


tThe amount of the appropriations available July 1 of $20,850,000 for the civil-service 
| retirement and disability fund and $216,000 for the Foreign Service retirement and dis- | industrial power plant developments in 
| ability fund was invested in special issues of 4 per 
|1935. Also other amounts available on July 1 for investment in the Foreign Service re- 
| tirement fund aggregated $179,000, making the total investment on that account $395,000. | 
However, business senti-| Variations in the working cash balance account for any difference in amounts charged | 


nt Treasury notes maturing June 30, 


C., B. & Q. Given Authority to Build 


or two after agricultural prices started 
to advance. 


‘Individual Accounts Debits 


to the exclusion of electric carriers the | 


T . 
iy Now el ‘ ‘ i 
same language now contained in sec- owelet us turn to a consideration of 


the price situation of some of the im- 
| portant crops. Wheat is foremost in the 
/minds of many. The world supply for the | 

season now seems likely to be little, if 

any, larger than the supply available for 
the past season. However, prices of 
all classes and grades of wheat at six 
markets for the week ending Aug. 8 were! 

40 cents or 33 per cent below the average 

for the corresponding week a year ago. 
| Wheat Prices Low 

After allowing for the general reduc- | 
tion in price level, wheat prices are still 
ss : 7 .| very low. The demand for wheat will | 
’ Show Decrease in W eek i increased by short feed grain crops | 
‘ a | both in the United States and Europe. 
Debits to individual accounts, as a Prices in foreign markets are relatively 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board by!high and the grain is moving into ex- 
banks. in leading cities for the week; port more rapidly than a year ago, The 
ended Aug. 13, and announced by the| — In — —- a ra = —_. 
: | cient to make up for the reduction o 
Board Aug, 16, aggregated $11,190,000,- | teeq grain supplies below the average 
000 or 13 fer cent below the total re-| of the past five years. Should exports | 


The importance of this modification, 


present reporting to the Interstate | 
and under its 
jurisdiction more than 200 electric rail- 
ways operating in round figures some 
12,000+miles of track having a property | 
value of approximately $1,250,000,000. | 


| ported for the preceding week and 36 per| continue at the present rate and large 


cent below the total r ted f. .| amounts be fed, the supply of wheat in 
mal reported for the cor | the United States will be reduced to a 


responding week of last year, | low level by the end of the season. | 
Aggregate debits for 141 centers for Drought has reduced the potato crop.| 
which figures have been published weekly | Conditions as-of Aug. 10 would indicate 
since January, 1919, amounted to $10,-|a crop of only about 365,000,000 bushels 
518,000,000, as compared with $12,139,-| compared with 360,000,000 produced last 
000,000 for the preceding week and $16,-; year. Some of the large surplus pro- 
574,000,000 for the week ending Aug.} ducing States such as New York, Mich- 
}14 of last year. igan, Wisconsin and Idaho will have 
—_— —\————_ Sayer SPO, but Maine is likely to have 

|\Ste 1 |a smaller crop. The greatest reductions 
State Agency Receives | have taken place in States which ordi- 
Largest Corporation Fee) narily do not produce potatoes sufficient 
| for their own use. The total supply and 

State of Ohio: | the distribution of the supply is very 

Columbus, Aug. 16. | much the same as in 1921. The prices} 





The largest corporation fee ever|in the principal markets are now below 
| id i - offic P iD Wien * Manali | the level of Cohen, 1921, and some ad- 
| Pe Cmte @ e secretary) vance in prices is likely. 


}of State under «the present corporation Apple Crop Short 


pale crop is again short of an 
crop and only slightly larger 
| ° oe . 7 
Ohio Oil Co. paid a $50,000 fee for au-| ao ae Se ae ie — 
thority to change its common stock issue. | parent TAA affect ae rns inthe Tata 
The company has had 2,400,000 shares | that were affected by drought. The re- 
<r ene = * = changing | duction in purchasing power of con- 
oe Its $60.0 en ey et common! sumers and the low price level may re- 
‘ 5 s $60,000,000 worth of preferred | as Race Gea 1 tes tela 
stock will remain unchanged. psc cor ie Seat was ne 
| Tobacco prices are beginning the sea- 
;son at a low level. The Chinese trade, 
however, appears to be seeking large 
quantities of low grade leaf tobacco. The 
small increase in stocks in ports of the 
United Kingdom is not sufficient to ma- 


The a 





Foreign Exchange 


| New York, Aug. 16.—The Federal Re- 
| serve Bank of New York today certified 





on a_ report | 


highly important distinguishing char-| to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
acteristic of a steam railroad “when con-| following: 

—_—_—_—~_—~_~-_~_~_»»>»_»s>__»_sananm een || In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
; pected in'the credit situation in El Sal-| tion 522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing | 
| vador. Collections in the® City of San} with the conversion of foreign currency 
Salvador have fallen off approximately | f°" the purpose* of the assessment and | 


. | collection of duties upon merchandise 
| 40 per cent on drafts on hand and un- | imported into the United States, we have 















| the 


terially reduce the demand of that im- 
portant market. In view of the fact that 
the supply in relation to the trend in 
demand now seems likely to be smaller 


|than in the past two seasons, some #im- 


provement in prices appears probable as 
season advances, unless the crop 





[Continued 


is the terminus of a branch line of the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railway extend- 
ing from Altus, Okla. It has a popu- 
lation of about 4,500. : 
At Wellington there is a cotton com- 
press, a grain mill, two or three ele- 
vators, 12 cotton gins, lumber yards, and 
other industries. Shamrock is located 
on the Oklahoma City-Amarillo line of 
the Rock Island and has a population of 
3,000. It has a cottonseed oil mill, a 
cotton compress,+six cotton gins, four 
gasoline extraction plants, a poultry in- 
cubator, grain elevator, and other indus- 
tries. The carload freight handled there 
during the year 1928 was 1,989 cars 
inbound and 2,151 cars outbound. 


Childress is a division point on the 
Burlington and the site of general shops. 
The population is estimated at 8,500 and 
it is described as a jobbing center. 
Pampa, which is served by the main 
line of the Santa Fe and by the 
Clinton-Oklahoma-Western of Texas, has 
five grain elevators, an oil refinery, 
24 oil well supply houses, machine 
shops, lumber yards, loading facil- 
ities for crude oil and carbon black, 
and various wholesale houses. The 
population is estimated at about 10,- 
000. The proposed lines of the Rock 
Island and Burlington would parallel 
each other between Shamrock and Wel- 
ne i a aa ene 
the corn belt is a little smaller than a 
year ago and reports indicate that the 
number taken this Fall will be consider- 
ably less than in the past two seasons. 
Relief measures for the drought areas 
including the reduction in freight rates 
on feed into and livestock out of such 
areas will diminish and in some cases 
prevent forced liquidation of livestock 
from those areas. In previous years of 
short corn crops, such as in 1901 and 
| 1924, relatively few cattle were pur- 
chased in the Fall to be fed for the fol- 
lowing Spring and Summer markets. 
Consequently, receipts of fed cattle were 
‘light the following Spring and prices ad- 
vanced sharply. 

Butter Market Improves 


Butter prices have improved because 
of reduction in the supply. The receipt 
of butter at the principal markets in 
July was 9 per cent below July of a 
year ago. The result was a smaller 
movement into storage. While storage 
holdings are still above average, they 


110 Miles of New Railroad in Texas 


I. C. C. Reverses Former Action by Allowing New Line to 
Serve Oil Fields 


from Page 9.] 


, lington and the Burlington suggests that 
a separate corporation be organized by 
‘the two companies to construct a line 
between those points and to operate it 
jointly. 

The area between Shamrock and 
Pampa is bounded on the south by the 
Rock Island and on the north by the 
Santa Fe, the maximum distance between 
‘the two lines being approximately 25 
miles. On the west the area is bounded 
by the main line of the Santa Fe extend- 
|ing northeasterly from Amarillo. 


| Oil Production Expected 
| To Continue for 30 Years 


The following statement relating to 
the proposed Burlington line is quoted 
from the original report herein: 


That portion of the proposed line be- 
tween Shamrock and Pampa lies entirely 


oil field. The production of oil in this 
field increased from 1,100,000 barrels in 
1925 to 41,000,000 in 1927, and declined 
to 25,000,000 in 1928. During the latter 
year, Gray County produced an average 
of 21,400 barrels per day. The testimony 
is that at the time of the hearing ap- 
proximately 60,000 barrels per day were 
being produced; 
were being drilled; that a daily, produc- 
tion of 190,000 barrels might be ex- 
pected in a few months; that the oil 
is of excellent quality, and that only a 


drilled. 

It is expected that Gray County wil! 
produce oil for 20 to 30 years and gas 
for double that time. Production in Gray 
County has not been limited by prorat- 
ing orders,- but some of the oil com- 
panies were refusing to take oil through 
their pipe lines and there is a large 
quantity of oil in storage. In that county 
‘the chief centers of oil production are 
|from 3 to 8.5 miles south southeast of 
Pampa, and at and near Lefors. ~ 

In these areas there are seven cas- 
ing-head gasoline plants with two un- 
der constructiog, and four carbon-black 
plants with one under construction, Fur- 
ther east there are a number of wells 
producing oil and gas, but these are 
fewer and more scattered. There are 
about a dozen producing wélls within a 
{small area 8 miles southeast of Lefors 
|and from 11 to 12 miles north of Alan- 





in the event both applications be granted, | 


within a portion of the great Panhandle | 


that additional wells} 


small part of the proven area has been} 











Salvador.—No early recovery is ex-| among consumers in northern Mexico. 


| paid, with a tendency to increase. In} ascertained and hereby certify p turns out to be larger than now indi-| are not high enough to offset the pros-|reed, a station on the Rock Island. 
Santa Ana the collection situation is| that the buying rates i. a cer York cated. Should “alee continue at the|Pective decrease in production. Prices | casing-head gasoline plant is under con- 
somewhat better than in the capital. In} market at noon today for cable transfers | present low level, producers are likely to | #7¢ likely to continue to make more than | struction in that area, and another about 
San Miguel and the surrounding region,| paya®"t in the foreign currencies are as | reduce plantings’ age gh cr the usual seasonal advance during the/|5 miles further east and nearly 11 miles 
conditions are even better. | shown below: Pe rananiie ffercd most f next few months. north of McLean, another station on the 
: | Austria (schilling) ........0006 14,1167 |,, The corn crop has suffered most from | “ho. prices averaged slightly higher in| Rock Island. * * * 
Eastern Nicaragua.—Merchants of} Belgium (belga) * 43/9313 | the drought. Conditions reported as of Sule eine te Eee” Eee dae & cinaeosad y 
Bluefields and other towns of that sec-| Bulgaria (lev) ............6.... 7228 | Aug. 11 indicated a crop of only 2,112,- owt Weeer the price of the caer “te The testimony is that the growth of 
tion are meeting their obligations very| Czechoslovakia (krone) ........ 2.9663 | 000,000 bushels, the smallest since 1901.) (6 s.och e@ vee a aces “ ~ one the Rock Island lines and their traffic in 
' slowly and care should be taken in grant-| Denmark (krone) \........ seees 26.8156 | Production of other feed grains and hay pi eee Hot a oe €/and near the Texas Panhandle makes it 
|ing credit. Sales during the first six| England (pound) ........ Sa AAG 487.1420 | is also below average. Adding the feed| 40.4 both the qualit d vedere of necessary to provide the system, with a | 
{months of 1930 were far below normal;}| Finland (markka) .........+... 2.5166 | grains together by weight, August con- | — to ‘4 he y = quantity of | short intrastate route between this re- 
| stocks have accumulated and money ie es ssennen tia ay aoaeee | ditions indicate a production of only 90,- ae Fall de ee ime (ne and Fort Worth; that the Rock 
|tight. The number of drafts pending! Greece idrachma — eae ae oer 000,000 tons as compared with an av- light P | Island now hauls all traffic from_Amar- 
| collection are increasing. | Holland (guilder) 12.2. 2.122121 4o291g {erage of 108,000,000 tons. Shortage of , Poultry prices continue to decline and jae te Fort Worth vie El Reno, Okla. a 
Condition in Mexico | Hungary (pengo) ..... ; 17.5223 | Pasture and hay crops will increase the| , ually continue downward until the end | #1 meeneeh Tenia: Uk FRk Se OS the 
Mexic sredit situation in Mex-| Jtaly (lira) ...-.-- - 52: demand for feed grains and thus make of th y = e end/El Reno route is restricted by *fourth- 
lj ey hg —s shor taltiond io menwer Crane) - 26,8109 | the shortage ‘more acute. Undoubtedly dean Golees declined throughout the | ct!" Soetaee, One Hak Be pion 
| 00 ne as become — Th “es as Poland (zloty) «...esseeeeeeees - 11.2070 | corn prices will fluctuate greatly in the Be general ng pte nae . oe | now proposed will enable the Rock ds-| 
| ing the. past few months. a Portugal (escudo) ....esesseeee 4.5040 | next fov months, and_ in view of the mh d . oe ow at a low level. | land to effect important operating econo- 
| depression existing in other world areas,| Rumania (WOU) viveveveeeerevees 5957 |shortage of feed supplies, corn prices| *%®, Cepression in business was accom- | mies with faster service, to hold the long 
especially in commodity prices, is having | Spain (peseta) ......++sese0ee: - 10.5497 | probably will continue at relatively high | panied by considerable reduction in con-!| haul on its business, to avoid congestion 
considerable effect in Mexico. Sweden (krona) aad nan Kanone 26.8793" | levels, sumption of cottom. The result has been | at the peak of the Panhandle grain 
Merchants in general find it difficult] Yusociavia (imac) clit TeedSto Hog Prices at Low Level a large carryover of American cotton.! movement, and to save $300,000 in the 
to liquidate stocks on hand with the re-| China (Chefoo tael) ....2...°/" 39'9791 Hog prices continue low in relation to According to the Bureau of Census, the | cost of enlarging the yard at El Reno. | 
sult that extensions of maturity dates] China (Hankow tael) ........... 39.3031 |the supplies coming to market, largely |C@rryover 1s 1,800,000 bales larger than | It is alleged that the Rock Island line 
on obligations are being made. This sit-| China (Shanghai tael) ......... 38.5982 | because of the business depression. The | year ago but the carryover of Ameri-| from Bridgeport, Okla., to Waurika, via 
uation has been accentuated by the de-} China (Tientsin tael) .......... 40,3958 | drought does not yet appear to have had | can cotton outside the United States is| Lawton, is not suitable for use as part 
preciation of the currency and bank-| China (Kongkong dollar) ....... 32.1964 |any material influence on the number of | near! a half million bales smaller than of a cut-off to Fort Worth. The distance 
| ruptcies and liquidations have increased. Coins (Mexican dollar) Re aaaiion 27.9375 | hogs coming to market, Storage stocks |@ year ago and the Aug. 1 conditions in-|from Amarillo to Fort Worth is 335.3 | 
| _ Reports from El Paso and Ciudad] @pin? oo ee ocepeane =o = of meat and lard are now low. Mar-| dicated a crop of 466,000 bales less than} miles via the Burlington, 457.6 miles via 
| Juarez state that the credit situation in| India (rupee) ............... 36.0642 | Ketings during the next two months are | that of a year ago. The domestic de-/the Rock Island through El Reno, and 
north Mexico is poor and collections very] Japan (yen) ............. : likely to be smaller than the correspond- | mand for cotton remained low in July |378.3 miles via the proposed route, * * * 
slow. The usual seasonal dullness ex-]| Singapore (dollar) ing months of a year ago. The un-| and latest reports indicate a low level of| The opposition of the Santa Fe to the 
perienced during the Summer months] Canada (dollar) ....... favorable feed situation may tend to re-| activity in foreign countries, even lower | proposed Burlington line west of Sham- 
has been increased by the poor condition] Cuba (peso) .........eeceeeeees duce the size of the Fall pig crop. The|than in June. It is of interest, however.| rock is based principally upon the in-| 
of the early Spring crops. Merchants in speuiee Seen ve renentsnenns shortage of feed in some areas may also | to note that sales of textiles in the United | jurious effect which that line would have 
Ciudad Juarez are reported to be ade a yas (datas) vera mans result in shipment to market of some | States in July were larger than in June!upon the investment of approximately 
quately stocked and new orders are few;] Biesd tmileics : 10.1983 | brood sows that would otherwise be kept | or May, unfilled orders at the end of the | $7,000,000 made by the Santa Fe in 
however, improvement is expected in the} Chile (peso),...........22+2..., 12,1308 |for Spring farrowing. month were slightly larger than at the) railroad facilities at and near Pampa. 
| Fall when money will be more plentiful] Urucuay (péso) .......ccceceees 83.4583 Cattle prices have continued to de-jend of June and the stocks of goods|* * * 
Colombia (peso) ...... seeeeeees 96.5300 Jcline. The number of cattle on feed in| were smaller than at the end of Jung. In answer to the- allegation of the 


for any month since July, 1929. T) 
chief component of the large publ’ 
works and utilities total was over $100,- 
000,000 of pipe line contracts, piaced 
| principally in the Chicago, St. Louis, and 
Kansas City districts. 

Highway Contracts Increased 

Highway construction contracts also 
were greater than a year ago, and the 
volume of contracts for railroad con- 
struction, railway buildings, and sewer- 
|age system work also increased. The 
‘total for other nonresidential building 
| was increased considerably by projected 


{the Middle Atlantic and St. Louis terri- 
| tories. 


Public works and utility contracts so 


|above. On June 30 like investments were made from interest then due in the amount of | far this year have generally been above 
$4,900,000 for agcount of the civil-service retirement fund and $32,000 for account of|/the two previous years, and in June 


__. | reached 


a larger total than for any 
{month in the past. Other nonresidential 
building on the whole has shown a mod- 
erate decline from the corresponding 
}months of 1928 and 1929, while in resi- 
dential building there has been a con- 
tinuous and rapid decline since the be- 
ginning of 1928. The combination of 
'these elements produced a total of all 
building and construction contracts for 
the first haif of 1930 that was 1214 per 
;cent smaller than the figure for the cor- 
| responding period of 1929 and 23 per cent 
below the first half of 1928. 
Decline of 11 Per Cent Shown 

In the territory which corresponds 
roughly with the Second Federal Reserve 
| District, total building contracts for the 
| first half of this: year were 11 per cent 
|below a year ago, and more than one- 
| third smaller than in the first six months 
‘of 1928. ‘ 

Followin gthe large total reported for 
|June, building contracts declined mate- 
|rially during the first 25 days of July 
|and the daily average was at least 40 per 
cent below the unusually high average 
of July, 1929. 





| 
| 
| 





Burlington that some 300 miles a 
be saved between Pampa and Fo 
Worth by its proposed line, the Santa 
Fe shows that there are open routes 
available between those points via Ama- 
|rillo and via Purcell and Cherokee over 
which the distances are substantially 
less than via the Santa Fe line through 
Sweetwater and Temple, which is used 
|by the Burlington as a basis for com- 
parison. There is also a route from 
Fort Worth via the Burlington to Wich- 
ita Falls and Missouri-Kansas-Texas and 
Santa Fe beyond. 


At the same time it is contended that 
oil and wheat, the principal commodi- 
ties involved, do not require expedited 
service. The peak of* the traffic from 
the oil fields occurred in 1927 and the 
record shows that the Santa Fe han- 
dled at that time 2.5 times as much 
traffic as it was handling at the time of 
|the hearing and its facilities are cap- 
able of handling four times that vol- 
ume. * * * 


Upon consideration of all of the facts 
of record, and subject to the condition 
| stated, we find that the present and 
|future public convenience and necessity 
| require the gonstruction by the Fort 
| Worth & Denver Northern Railway Com- 
|pany of the line of railroad in Childress, 
| Collingsworth, Wheeler and Gray Coun- 
| ties Texas, described in the application 

The cer- 





}in Finance Docket No. 7623. 
|tificates issued by Division 4 in Finance 
| Docket Nos. 7556, 7547 and 7518 are af- 
| firmed, subject to the modification of 
|the certificate issued in Finance Docket 
| No. 7547 so as to include a condition 
|similar to that included in the certificate 
|in Finance Docket No. 7623 mentioned 
| above. 

| Our order herein will provide that the 
\certificates issued in Finance Docket Nos. 
7556, 7547, artd 7518 shall become effec- 
tive from and after the date hereof, and 
|the certificates in Finance Docket Nos. 
|7547 and 7518 will be modified so as to 


|provide for appropriate dates for com 
mencement and completiqn of construc 
tion. 

' 

| Opinion Given by 


| . e 
Commissioner Meyer 


| 


: Meyer, Commissioner, dissenting: 
Nothing was advanced in reargument 
|which persuaded me that I would be 


justified in receding from the position 
which was taken by the majority of 
Division 4 in the original report herein. 
|The proposed construction of the Bur- 
|lington will add more than $4,000,000 
to the aggregate investment in trans- 
| portation facilities in this territory which 
the traffic must support and for which 
{ cannot find adequate justification. 

Our records in many cases detail ex- 
periences which demonstrate the precari- 
ousness to the railroads of the oil busi- 
ness. The mere fact that Pampa is a 
city of some size and ig served by the 
lines of only one system of railroads is 
in itself not entitled to much weight in 
determining the larger question of pub- 
|lice convenience and necessity. In fact, 
it appears to me that the law was passed 
jlargely to avoid construction under the 
circumstances here existing. What I 
said in my concurring expression in F, 
D. 7747, Abilene and Southern Ry. Co, 
Proposed Extension, with respect to San 
Angelo has applicatien in principle to 
| Pampa in this case. In fact, the general 
features of my discussion in that ca 
jare relevant here. 
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Suits Threaten 


Law Suspending | Denies Illegal 'Trade Charge’ 


Deposit Guaranty 





Mississippi Court Actions! 
May Make It Impossible 
For State to Issue Bonds 
To Repay Certificates 


State “of Mississippi: 
Jackson, Aug. 16. 


The act suspending the Guaranty = 
Deposits Law of Mississippi (H. B. 131) | 
passed by the last session of the State | 
Legislature, is to be contested in the 
courts, according to a statement Aug 11 | 
by the State Superintendent of Banks, | 
James S. Love. Three suits are in pros- | 
pect, he stated, any one of which, if suc- | 
cessful, will automatically invalidate the | 
“suspension” statute, and make it im- | 
possible for the State to issue the $5,000,- | 
000 in bonds authorized to repay holders 
of deposit guarantee certificates. 

One suit attacking the act of the last 
legislature will probably be filed by a) 
county board of supervisors, Mr. Love 
stated, and will attack the right of the 
lawmaking body to exempt the surplus 
of State banks up to 100 per cent of 
capital, as provided in the statute. The) 
act places a special 3 per cent tax on 
the exempt surplus to create a new guar-| 
Waty fund for the benefit of depositors! 
in banks failing after Mar. 11, the ef- 
fective date of the “suspension” statute. 

Another action testing the right of the} 
legislature to exempt from taxation the 
surplus of State banks without at the 
same time exempting the surplus of na- 
tion banks, will probably be brought, 
according to Mr. Love. 

Withdrawal Denied 

One action has already been set in 
motion by Wiley P. Mangum, of D’Lo.} 
Mr. Mangum holds a deposit slip for 
$15,000 on time deposit in the D’Lo Guar- | 
anty Bank, which failed Apr. 4, shortly 
after the.-new law went into effect on 
Mar. 11. He presented his deposit slip 
to the State Banking Department, ask- 
ing for a guaranty of deposit certificate 
under the old law. 

This was refused him since the"D’Lo 
bank failed after the effective date of 
the act suspending the guaranty law. 
He was offered instead a “participating 
certificate,” provided for the new act, 
which he refused. He is bringing suit 
to demand a guayanty of deposit certifi- 
cate, alleging the unconstitutionality of 
the new act. 

Mr. Mangum will ask for relief, his 


{ 


that his time deposit was a contractua 
obligation, and that he could not with- 
draw it from the bank when the guar- 
anty of deposits act was suspended, The 
deposit was\made the last day of De- 
cember, 1929, and was for six months. 

Under the contract of deposit, Mr. 
Mangum could not withdraw the money 
for six months, even with the loss of 
interest. Neither could he check against 
it. His bill will point out,.Mr. Floyd 
said, that Mr. Mangum would have drawn 
his money from the bank when the guar- 
anty law was suspended, but that be-! 
cause of his contract, he was unable to 
do so. Thus, he claims, he was deprived 
of the benefits of the old law, which was 
in effect when he made the contract. 

Under the old Guaranty of Deposits 
g. in effect for about 15 years, each 
mank Was assessed a small per cent of 
its combined capital stock and surplus, | 
and this money went into a “guaranty | 
fund.” When a State bank failed, the 
depositors-were given certificates drawn 
against this fund, on the theory that 
their deposits would thus be immediately 
guaranteed. 


attorney, Earl Floyd, said, on the factual 


Guarantee Fund Depleted 

Banks failed faster than the money 
accumulated in the fund, however, and 
when the last legislative session opened. 
there were nearly $5,000,000 worth of 
certificates outstanding, with no money 
in the fund to pay them. 

In order to permit the fund to catch 
up with the certificates, House bill 131 
Was passed which provided that no more 
certificates should be issued until all 
those outstanding had been paid. It pro- 
vided that the banks pay the assess- 
ment the same as in the past. 

When Governor Bilbo failed to~sign 
the bill, another and similar bill was 
drawn, which also provided that the sur- 
plus of banks would be exempt up to 
100 per cent of the capital. This, the 
Governor declared, would provide an in- 
centive for banks to build up their sur- 
pluses and thus be more sound. 

Another provision was then written 
in, levying a 3 per cent tax on this 
exempt surplus and providing that the 
money from the tax would go into a 
special “participating” fund. It provided 
that depositoys in any banks which failed 
after Mar. 11, should be given certifi- 
cates on the “participating” fund, so} 
that their deposits, too, would be guar- 
anteed. 

Still laterfa bill was passed provid- 
ing for a $5,000,000 bond issue to take} 
up all outstanding guaranty of deposit | 
certificates. The bonds are to be paid 
back from the guaranty fund, but money 
from the bonds would be immediately 
available for distribution to holders of 
the certificates. 

A “rider” in the bond issue act pro- 
vides that, the bonds cannot be issued 
until the State Supreme Court has de-| 
clared House Bill 181 to be constitu- | 
tional. 

Thus if a part of the act is found 
unconstitutional, the whole guaranty sys- 
tem would revert back to the plan in ef- 
fect before Mar. 11, the date of the pas- 
sage of House Bill 131. 


| 
{ 
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Sellers of Russian Bonds 
Sought in North Carolina 


Statc of North Carolina: 
Raleigh, Aug. 16. | 
Efforts to market Russian government | 
bonds through a wide section of western 
North Carolina, apparently have met! 
with some small degrée of success, ac- 
cording to Carl K. Hill, Director of the) 
State Capital Issues Division of the North! 
Carolina Corporation ‘Commission. 

The operator or operators are working 
out of Asheville and have been active} 
for some weeks, Mr. Hill has been in- 
formed, stating that efforts are being 
made to locate the man or men for viola- 
tion of the State bond laws. 

Two counts can be lodged against such 
vendors, Mr. Hill states, one for selling 
the bonds of Russia, which country has 
not been recognized by the United States 
Government, the other for selling securi- 
ties that have not been registered with) 

@ do not have the approval of the} 

te Capital Issues Division. 


‘ 
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| 
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Answ 


UBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 


The Retail Fuel Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of Utah kas filed an answer 
denying the charge_of the Federal 
Trade Commission that it or its as- 
sociated companies have combined to 
limit or control the sale of coai. — 

(The complaint of the Commission 
was published in full text in the 
issues of Aug. 12 and 13. A sum- 
mary of the answer by the Utah Coa 
Producers’ Association, also charged 
with illegal trade practices, was pub- 
lished Aug. 14 and 16.) 

The answer of the Retail Fuel 
Dealers’ Association of Utah, follows 
in full text: 

The answer of the Retail Fuel Dealers’ 
Association of Utah follows in full text: 
Come now respondent the Retail Fuel 
Dealers’ Association of Utah, its offi- 
cers and its members, and of its member- 


|ship particularly the following: 


Logan Coal Co., Wm. Evans Coal & Ice 
Co., Thatcher Coal Co., M. & L. Coal & 
Wood Co., J. W. Hall, J. C. Christofferson, 
Western Golden Rule Co., Clark Bros. Prod- 
uce Co., Cash Feed & Fruit Co., Tolman & 


Sons. 

Red Devil Coal Co., H. J. Sheffield & 
Sons Co., Wight Coal Co., Williams Coal 
Co., Ogden Sewer Pipe & Coal Co., Rod- 


man-Leslie Coal Co., Union Coal Co., Gwil- 
liam Lumber & Coal Co., John Farr Coal 
Co., Asael Farr Coal Co., Ellis Fuel Co. 

Tremont Coal & Grain Co., North Ogden 
Canning Co., Martin Coal Co., Woodruff- 
Margetts Coal’Co., Hampton Coal Co., Sugar 
House Coal Co., Mutual Coal Co. Retail 
Dept., Jeremy Fuel & Grain Co., Citizens 
Coal Co. 

Standard Fuel Co., Stewart Bros. Coal 
Co., M. B. Andrus, Knight Coal & Ice Co., 
Robert Winn Coal Co., Smoot & Spafford 
Coal Co., H. D. Goldsbrough, Jex Lumber 
& Coal Co., Mutual Coal & Lumber Co., 
Utah Timber & Coal Co., A. K. Thornton 
& Sons Co., Jones, Olson & Ca, 
and by way of answer to the complaint 
in the above entitled matter, said re- 
spondents admit, deny and allege as 
follows, to-wit: 

1. Admit that they have some know]l- 
edge and information as to the existence 
of the Idaho Coal Dealers’ Association 
and that manyeretail dealers of Idaho 
are members of such association. 

.2. Admit that members of said Idaho 
Coal Dealers’ Association buy coal in 
varying degreeg and to various extents 
from coal producers in different States. 


oal Producers’ Group 
Located in Salt Lake City 

3. Admit that they are informed that 
the Utah Coal Producers’ Association is 
a corporation organized and existing un- 
der the laws of the State of Utah with 
its principal place of business in the 
Ezra Thompson Building, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, and has in its membership a num- 
ber of coal producing companies which 
are engaged in the business of mining 
and @roducing coal from mines located 
in the State of Utah and selling and 
shipping much of the coal so mined into 


| different States, 


4. Admit that they are informed that 


,the membership of the said Utah Coal 


Producers’ Association produces a large 
proportion of the coal mined and pro- 


|duced in the State of Utah and ship 


much of such coal into different States 
of the United States in occupation with 
others likewise engaged. 

5. Admit that Retail Fuel Dealers’ As- 
sociation of Utah, with its principal of- 
fice in the Ezra Thempson Building, Salt 
Lake City, Ut&h, is a corporation or- 
ganized and existing under the laws of 
the State of Utah and that it has a 
president, secretary, and other usual 
officers of a corporation; That Henry C. 
Gwilliam is now the president and O. H. 
Brown is now the secretary of such as- 
sociation; That the membership of Re- 
tail Fuel Dealers’ Association of Utah 
comprises the companies and concerns 
mentioned in paragraph three of the’com- 
plaint with the exception of the Marsh 
Fuel Company, Marsh-Lewis Coal Com- 
pany, and Seryice Coal Company, these 
last named companies having_ discon- 
tinued business. 

6. Admit that the membership of the 
said Retail Fuel Dealers’ Association of 
Utah is engaged in the business of pur- 
chasing coal from producers of coal in 
< State of Utah and/or causing to be 
shipped or transported the said coal so 
purchased to their various places of busi- 
ness within the State of Utah, all in com- 
petition with other persons, partnerships 
and corporatgns likewise engaged in the 
State of Utah. 


Conspiracy to Suppress 


Competition Is Denied 


7. Deny that these answering yespond- 
ents or any of them, on or about Oct. 
28, 1927, or at any other time, entered 
into an understanding, agreement, com- 


{bination or conspiracy among themselves 


or with or throus respondent associa- 
tions or otherwise to restrain, restrict, or 
suppress competition in the sale or dis- 
tribution of coal in interstate commerce 
embracing a large territory or in the 
State of Utah, Idaho, or parts of other 
States or any territory whatsoever by 
agreeing among themselves or otherwise 
that only those persons, partnerships, 
or corporations shall Le regarded as re- 
tail coal dealers or legitimate coal Ueal- 
ers who engage in the sale of coal as a 
regular business, buying to sell again, 
and who shall own and operate a yard 
and keep an office and display a sign 


jand have a stock of coal and scales at 


the yard to weigh the same, or that the 
sale and distribution of coal in inter- 
state commerce or otherwise be re- 
stricted to the sale to those retail deal- 
ers within said territory or any other 
territory who are embraced within and 
who fulfill the said defined requirements 
in order to be a legitimate retail coal 
dealer or that no coal shall be sold or 
Shipped in interstate commerce or other- 
wise to any but those retail coal dealers 
who meet said requirements and deny 
that any agreement or understanding 
was entered into on or abont Oct. 28, 


|1927, or at any other time by these an-| 


swering respondents to prevent coal pro- 


|ducers from selling or shipping or caus- 


ing to be sold or shipped coal to retail 
coal dealers im the States of Idaho, Utah, 
Oregon or other States or who are not 
embraced within the definition of a re- 
tail coal dealer as alleged in said com- 
plaint or any other definition of a retail 
coal dealer. 

8. Deny that these answering respond- 
ents, on or about Oct. 28, 1927, or at 
any other time, entered into any under- 
st&nding, agreement, combination, 


er Filed to Charge of Federal Trade Commission That 
Agreement Was Made to Control Sale of Coal 
In Interstate Commerce 


or 
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| 
conspiracy among themselves or with} 
{or through said respondent associations 
wherein it was agreed or in any manner 
understood that it is or shall be the ex- 
clusive business of the retail coal dealers 
fulfilling the requirements of the defini- 
tion alleged in said complaint or any 
other retail coal dealers or not, the busi- 
ness of coal producers to sell to and/or 
serve the following described consumers: | 


(a) All domestic consumers; (b) all/| 
States, counties, and municipalities and} 
schools where truck or wagon service is| 
required in order that delivery be made; | 
(c) coal sold and delivered to employes | 
of industrial concerns. 

9. Deny that these answering respond- 
ents did, on or about said date of Oct. 
28, 1927, or at any other time, enter 
into any agreement or understanding to | 
restrict or allgf the sale of coal in inter- | 
state commefce to the foregoing coal 
consumers listed immediately above un- 
der classification of a, b and c, or any 
other coal consumers exclusively or oth- 
erwise to members of the retail coal 
dealers associations mentioned in said 





who fulfill said requirements to be rec- 


ognized as legitimate coal dealers or to} 


‘any retail coal dealers of any class, kind 
or character whatsoever. 

10. Deny that these answering 
spondents, on or about Oct. 28, 1927, or 
at any other time, entered into an under- 
standing, agreement, combination or con- 
spiracy among ‘themselves or with or 
through respondent associations alleged 
in said complaint or otherwiseewherein 
and whereby it’was agreed that it is or 
will be the exclusive business of coal pro- 
ducers to sell and/or to serve the follow- 
ing coal purchasers: 

(a) Retail coal dealers, railroads, 
steamship companies, smelters, sugar 
factories, and other industrial plants, 
provided said industrial plants are 
equipped with an industrial spur; and 
provided further, that said industrial 
plants do not resell or redistribute the 
coal purchased by them for 
and purposes not directly connected w 
the industrial enterprise. 


ith 


(b) The United States Government, 
State government, county government 
and municipalities and schools where 


such institutions are provided with in- 
dustrial spurs or tracks 
of delivery and where no truck or wagon 
service or delivery is required. 


Deny Allotment of Sales 


In Interstate Commerce 


11. Deny that these answering re- 
spondents entered into, on or about Oc- 
tober 28, 1927, or at any other time, 
any agreement or understanding to limit 
or allot or that had the effect to limit 
or allot the sale of coal in interstate 
commerce or otherwise to the said coal 
producers classified immediately above 
under a and b, exclusively or otherwise 
to the members of the Utah Coal Pro- 
ducers’ Association or any other pro- 
ducers engaged in the business of coa! 
production only or otherwise. . 

12. Deny that these answering re- 
spondents, acting in unison with other 
said respondents mentioned in said com- 
plaint and with a common purpose of 
carrying out and fulfillirfg the agree- 
ment in said complaint alleged or act- 
ing in any other manner whatsoever, 
restrict the sale of coal by the coal 
producers to those retail 
only who are members of said retail 
coal dealers associations or to those 
qualified to become association members 
or to railroads, steamship companies, 
smelters, sugar factories, or other in- 
dustrial plants provided said industrial 
plants are equipped with an industrial 


spur and provided further that said in-| 


dustrial plants do not resell or redis- 
tribute the coal purchased by them for 
ether uses and purposes indirectly con- 
nected with industrial enterprises or to 
the United States Government, States, 
counties, or municipalities or schoois 
where such institutions are provided with 
industrial spurs or tracks at the place 
of delivery or where no truck or wagon 
service or delivery is required. 

13. Deny that these answering re- 
spondents, acting in unison with other 
said respondents or otherwise, agree to 
or do carry out the agreement or any 
agreement that none but the members of 
said retail coal dealers associations or 


those retail dealers who are regarded as | 


qualified for membership in such asso- 
ciations shall sell coal to domestic con- 
sumers, States, counties, or municipal- 
ities or schools where truck or wagon 
service is required,in order to make de- 
livery or that no such sale shall be made 
by nonmembers or independents so called 


or those who do not belong to either | 
associations or who are not qualified for | 


membership in said associations 


otherwise. 
Agreement Is Said 


Not to Be Carried Out 


14. Deny that these answering re- 
spondents, acting in unison with other 
respondents or otherwise, agree to or do 
carry out the agreement or any agree- 
ment that no independent or nonassocia- 
tion retail coal dealer shall be furnished 
with coal in order to carry on his re- 
quirements as a retail coal deaelr or 
otherwise. 

15. Allege that these answering. re- 
spondents have no knowledge that the 
persons and individuals alleged in said 
complaint as officers of respondent Idaho 
Coal Dealers Association, Utah Coal 
Producers -A\ssociation, and Retail Fuel 
Dealers Association are the officers re- 
spectively of said associations. 

16. Allege that these answering re- 
spondents have no knowledge that the 
coal dealers alleged in paragraph 1 of 
said complaint are members of respond- 
ent Idaho Coal Dealers Association, al- 
though these answering respondents are 
info@med that a great many of the retail 
coal dealers of Idaho are members of 
respondent Idaho Coal Dealers Associa- 
tio 


or 


n. 
17. Allege that these answering re- 
spondents have at all times been engaged 
in the business of selling and distribut- 
ing coal enly within the State of Utah 
and at no time have they transacted 
business involving the sale and distribu- 
tion of coal in interstate commerce, 

18. Deny each and ewery allegation of 
fact in said complaiat set out not herein 


express], or specifically admitted or de- | 


nied. 

Wherefore, these answering 
ents under said complaint be had and 
that said complaint be dismissed and 
| these answering respondents be fully dis- 
| charged thereunder and therefrom, 


p). 
| Motion pictures: 


complaint or to those retail coal dealers | 


re- | 


other uses | 


at, the place| 


coal dealers | 


respond- | 


Are Said to Be 
In Wide Demand 


Trade Opportunities Shown 
To Be World-wide, Survey 
By Department of Com- 
merce Reveals 





| 
| 





[Continued from Page 5.] 
i mica, 47110, Bologna, Italy (a and 


Sound = synchronization equipment, | 
47103, Caracas, Venezuela (p). 
Paper and paper goods: 

Bookbinding machines, 47220, Copen- 
hagen, Denmark (p); box. chip, and con- 
tainer boards, fancy box tops, and 
printed fruit-wrapping tissues, 47135, 
Cristchurch, New Zealand (a); boxes, | 
cardboard, round, 47123, Caracas, Vene- 
buela (p); crepe papers, paper plates, 
doileys, and Christmas decorative novel- | 
ties, 47203, Sydney, Aust-alia (a); cups, 
|paper, manufacturing machinery, 47134, 
Mexico City, Mexico (p); cups and 
| straws for soda fountains, 47202, Winni- 
| peg, Canada (a); dishes and spoons, ice | 
|créam, 47213, Kingston, Jamaica (a); 
| wrapping paper, 47176, Hayagues, Porto 


| Rico (a); wrapping paper. decorated, for 
ee 47179, Lisbon, Portugal | 
| (a). j 
| Petr ‘leum products: 

Kerosen., 47175, Tegal, Java (p);| 
lubricating oils and greases, 47105, Bom- 
|bay, India (a); paraffin, .7071, Cali, 
|Colombia (p); petroleum, noncoimbine, 
/ 47105, London, England (a). 
| Railway supplies: 

Railway freight and dump ars,| 
| switches, motor rail cars, and other sup- 
| plies, 47109, Bogota, C@tombia (a). 
| Rubber goods: 
| Bathing caps, 47138, Vienna, Austria 
| (a); bathin, caps, water bottles, aprons, | 
| and canvas rubber-soled shoes, 47213, | 
| Kingston, Jamaica (a); bathing caps and 
| belts, 47145, Rome, Italy (a); beltings, 
|sanitary goods, rubber gloves for sur- 
|geons, rubber caps, massaging rollers, 
}ete., 47139, Turin, Italy (a and p); 
|belts, fan, automobile, flat and “V” 
shaped, 47138, Hamburg, Germany (a); 
{bulbs for atomizers, 47119, Rosario, 
| Argentina (a and p); buttons, soft, flex- 
|ible, for bathing costumes, 47137, Ham- 
|burg, Germany (a); footwear, rubber, 
|47131, Vienna, Austria (a); household 
rubber sunuries, 47135, Christchurch, 
New Zealand (a); surgical and seamless 
rubber goods, 47136, Vienna, Austria 
(a); tires, 47136, Vienna, Austria (a); 
tires and tubes, automobile, 47215, Ran- 
goon, India-(a and p); toys, rubber, such 
as small dolls, and animals, 47208, Rome. | 
Italy (a). 

, Shoe and Leather Manufactures: 

Gloves, 47135, Christchurch, New Zea-| 
jland (a); leather fabrics, 47151, Vienna, 
|Austria (a); polishes, shoe, 47126, Tal- 
jlinn, Estonia (a); shoe findings, 47140, 
| Toronto, Canada (a); shoes, men’s and 
; women’s, 47214, Kingston, Jamaica (a). 
| Soaps: 
| Toilet soa 
| (a). 
| Specialties: 


Advertising novelties, 47141, Montreal, 
Canada (p); barbers’ supplies, 47119, 
|Rosario, Argentina (a and p); boeks, 
| scientific and technical, 47149, Johannes- 
|burg, South Africa (a); brushes, 47124, 
|Alexandria, Egypt (a); brushes, hair, 
|whisk, and tooth, 47119, Rosario, Ar- 
|gentina (a and p); buttons, clothing, 
|colored and pearl, 47148, Wellington, | 
'New Zealand (a); buttons for tailors, | 
47152, Cairo, Egypt (a); cards, Christ 
mas and New Year’s, printed in Spanish, | 
and Christmas novelties, such as tags, | 
stamps and stickers, 47147, Monterrey, | 
|Mexico (a); cards, greeting, for shand| 


ps, 47124, Alexandria, Egypt 


| coloring, 47143, Winnipeg, Canada (p); } 


combs and novelties, 47119, Rosario, Ar- | 
;gentina (a and p); fire extinguishers, | 
soda and Acid, 47142, Montreal, Can- 
|ada (a and p);_ furniture, church, ! 
{school and theater, such as_ desks, 
|chairs and lockers, wood and metal, 
47207, Paris, France (a and »p); 
;geophysical determinating equipment, 
|depth, character of substances, etc., 
|47201, Bilbao, Spain (a); glass salad 
bowls, pressed cruet sets, sugar and 
cream bowls, cut crystal bowls, vases, 
jash trays, ornaments, and patented ideas 
|in glass or china, 47150, Glasgow, Scot- 
land (a or p). 
| Glass stoppers, perfume bottles, cream | 
jars, and sprinkler stoppers, 47146, 
Nuevo Laredo, Mexico (p); jewelry nov- 
elties, with artificial stones, low priced, 
| 47205, Halifax, Nova Scotia (a); labels, 
| bottle, 47146 Nuevo Laredo, Mexico (p); 
labor-saving devices, 47200, Stockholm, 
| Sweden (a); novelties for stores, dis- 
| plays, and home parties, 47203, Sydney, 
Australia (a); optical goods, especially 
novelties, 47144, Florence, Italy (a and 
p); school spplies, especially pencil sets, 
47120, Buenos Aires, Argentina (a); 
soda fountain equipment and_ supplies, ; 
47202, Winnipeg, Canada (a); soda 
| fountains, 47204, Vienna, Austria (a); 
| surgical instruments, 47136, Vienna, 
| Austria (a); toys, celluloid, 47208, Rome, 
| Italy (a); vending machines, automatic, 
47206, Vancouver, Canada (a and p). 

| Textiles: 

| Bathing suits, wool, men's and 
| women’s, 47214, Kingston, Jamaica (a); 
cotton brown sheeting, 47213, Kingston, 


| 


| 


‘drills, 47214, Kingston, Jamaica (a); 
| cotton piece goods, 47154, Montreal, Can- 
|ada (a); 47157, Caracas, Venezuela (a); 
| 47210, Montreal, Canada (p); dresses, 
| house, 47153, Toronto, Canada (a); felts, 
| 47155, Milan, Italy (a); haberdashery, 
|cheap to medium quality, 47176, Maya- 
|guez, Porto Rico (a); haberdashery 
| (neckties), 47214, Kingston, Jamaica 
| (a); hats and caps, 47135, Christchurch, 
| New Zealand (a); hosiery, 47151, Vienna, 
| Austria (a); hosiery, cardigans, singlets, 
and underwear, 47135, Christchurch, New 
Zealand (a); hosiery, cotton, men’s, 
47154, Montreal, Canada (a); hosiery, 
silk, women’s, 47212,.Oslo, Norway (a); 
|leather, imitation, and manufactures, 
| 47151, Vienna, Austria (a); linoleums, 
| 47135, Christchurch, New Zealand (a); 
‘ oilcloth, 47155, Milan, Italy (a). 





| month. 


| flected in several of the leading indus-' 


|this class was reported at a minimum. | 
/ There was a small surplus of resident} 


jincrease in employment is expected in| 


|mal forces engaged for this time of the | 


Jamaica (a); cotton brown sheetipg and. 
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Conditions in West North Cerftral, East South 
Central and West South Central Districts Are 
Described in Statemerg by Employment Bureau 


began in the issue of Aug. 16.) 
The section of the report dealing 


West North Central District 


[Including the States of Minnesota, Mis- | 
souri, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, North | 
Dakota, and South Dakota.] 

A 


Minnesota 


Industrial employment registered de- 
cided gains in this State during July, | 
when, heavy calls were made on the 
unskilled labor supply for agricultural 
operations, State highway  construc- 
tion, city improvements, and _ other 
Summer outdoor activities. Additional 
contracts have been let for State 
highway work which will furnish 
employment to about 2,500 additional 
workers. Customary activity prevailed 
in iron mining. A few major buitding| 
projects have been announced, with in-| 
dications that the present supply of car-| 
penters, painters, plumbers, brioklayers, | 
and other building-trades men will be| 
adequate. Meat-packing houses reported | 
seasonal dullness. Flour milling is ex-| 
pected to employ many additional 
workers following the harvesting of the 
wheat crop in Minnesota and adjoining 
States. -Slight employment increases oc- 
curred in railroad shops during the| 


a | 
Missouri 

| 

A distinct improvement in employment | 


followed the completion of the wheat 
harvest in Missouri and gains were re- 


tries. The brisk demand for farm help 
and men for highway construction have 
absorbed nearly all local and transient 
unskilled. workers and idleness among 


Lead and zine 


building-trades men. 
An| 


mining was on a curtailed basis. 


the meat-packing establishments and) 
mills early in September. Wholesale 
establishments generally reported nor- | 


year. 
A 

Iowa 

Employment showed some improvement | 

in July and prospects are that August, 

will bring additional gains. The demand 


for general farm labor increased, while | 
wheat harvesting drew heavily upon un-| 


| 
| 
' 
| 
| 


A Aarge number of men were 


way program now in progress. Slight 
employment gains are expected in the 





South Central and West South re districts fg] 
A See 


}and clay products plants and machinery | 


|ture factories, building-supply 


skilled labor during the latter part of the, small 
; month. Y 
{employed on the extensive State high- 


| 


Highway construction and other outdoor work showed an incwease dur- 
ing July while manufacturing and building employment declined, accord- 
ing to a nation-wide survey of conditions by the Employment Service of the 
Department of Labor, made public Aug. 15. 


(Publication of the report 


with the West North Central, East 
lows in full text: 





workers was apparent. Employment in- 
creases were registered in stone, glass, 


plants. Reductions in forces occurred in| 
food and kindred products plants, furni-! 
plants, 
leather plants, the iron and steel indus- 
try, metal and metal-products plants, 
paper gnd printing establishments, chem- 
ical plants, and railroad repair shops. 
Increased activity is indicated in build- 
ing by the awards issued for new proj- 
ects throughout the State during the 
past 30 days. The volume of highway 
construction increased and a large num- 
ber of workers were engaged on this 
work. Plenty of farm help for all re-| 
quirements. 
A 


Tennessee 


Reports from various sections of the 
State revealed sa surplus of unskilled | 
labor at the close of the month, also 
some idle building-trades men in the) 
principal centers. Part-time schedules 
prevailed in the coal mines, with a de- 
crease in employment and a surplus of 
labor evident. Workers were released 
from the textile mills, some of which 
operated part time, and a surplus of! 
labor was apparent. There were a num- 
ber of part-time schedules reported in 
the lumber mills, and a reduction in 
forces added somewhat to the unemploy- 
ment in this line. Decreases in employ-| 
ment occurred in the chemical plants, ! 
furniture factories, stone, glass, and clay | 
products plants, paper and printing es- | 
tablishments, leather factories, metal 
and metal-products plants, food and} 
a products plants, the iron and} 
steel] mills, and several other miscel- 
laneous industries. Building increased 
in some localities and many skilled and 
unskilled laborers were employed on the | 
projects under Way. A large number of | 
men have been absorbed on’ highway- 
construction and municipal-improvement ' 
programs. An adequate supply of farm 
labor was available for all requirements. 


A 


Alabama 


While there was a demand for out-| 
door labor, a number of the major in- 
dustrial establishments reduced their 
forces. Practically all coal mines were 
running on part-time schedules, with a 
ecrease in forces engaged and an} 
oversupply of miners evident. The ma-! 
jority of the lumber mills wer on full-| 
| time schedules, but a small reduction in 
empoyment was made and a surplus of 
labor existed. A decrease in employment 


| 
| 





railroad repair shops during August. 
Seasonal inactivity prevailed in coal min- 
ing. There was a fair volume of build- 
ing trades men equal to all requirements. 


A 


Kansas 

The completion of the wheat harvest 
in this State stimulated employment in 
many lines and employment showed con- 
siderable improvement over the previous 
month. Part time prevailed, however, 
in the coal mines, packing houses, and 
railroad repair shops. Building pro- 
ceeded at a fair rate of activity, but the 
supply of building-trades men contirtued 
in excess of demands. Railroad construc- 
tion and other .outdoor activities have 
afforded work for many men. 


A 


Nebraska 


A large number of men were employed 
throughout July in harvesting the wheat 
crop. 
— construction, railroad maintenance, 
and other outdoor work ‘will continue to 
employ a large volume of unskilled labor 
during the remainder of the open sea- 


vailed in the meat packing industry, but 
slight gains were noted in the railroad 


jrepair shops, farm machinery plants, 


wholesale hardware houses, candy and 
confectionery establishments, and lum- 
ber products plants. While there was 
an abundant supply of building-trades 
men throughout the State, unemploy- 
ment among these workers was not a 
serious problem. 
A 


North Dakota 


Reports from the large wheat counties 
in this State indicate that there will be 
an active demand for harvest help dur- 
ing August and that many workers will 
find employment as harvesters and 
threshermen  throughcut September. 
Resident building-trades men were fairly 
well employed. Highway construction 
and other outdoor operations continued 


|to employ many unskilled laborers. Fac- 


tories generally operated, with normal 
forces engaged. No shortage of any 
class of help was reported. 

A 


South Dakota 


Wheat harvestin 
the latter half of July gave employment 
to many workers, but nv difficulty was 
experienced jn obtaining sufficient la- 
bor to meet the demand. Normal 
employment prevailed in the major 
industrial plants. Building continued 
fairly active, with the | supply 
of craftsmen sufficient to meet require- 


ments. Outdoor operations have ab- 
sorbed a large number of unskilled 
workers. 


a 


{Including the States of Kentucky, Ten- 





| Raincoats, 47212, Oslo, Norway (a); 
rayon goods, 47135, Christchurch, New 
Zealand (a); silk, on cones or in hanks, 
47156, ellington, New Zealand (a); 
thread, cotton and rayon yarn, 47135, 
|Christchurch, New Zealand (a); towels, 
'47153, Toronto, Canada (a); twine, 
47176, Mayaguez, P. R. (a); twine,| 





\cheap grade, 47152, Cairo, Egypt (a);|4 


underwear, 47176, Mayaguez, P. R. (a);)| 
wearing apparel (children’s cotton wash | 
clothing), 47153, Torontog Canada (a);)| 
yarn, cotton, and waste yarn, 47211, Bo- 
|gota, Colombia (p); yarns, mercerized 
{and straight-out cotton, condenser, prep- 
aration, and silk, 47209, Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia (a). 


nessee, Alabama and Mississippi.] 
A 
Kentucky 


There was a_ slight decrease in 
employment in several of the major 
industries, which was due in part to 
inventory taking and repairs to plants. 
general surplus of labor was ap- 
parent throughout the State at the close 
of July. Part-time schedules prevailed 


in the coal mines, and there was con- | 


siderable unemployment among these 
miners. A decrease in forces, part-time 
schedules, and a surplus of labor _pre- 


vailed in the lumber mills. Although the | cient amount of work to absorb the sup- 1} 


General farm work, State high- | 


son. Seasonal curtailmeni of forces pre- | 


in this State during | 


East South Central District | 


occurred in the textile mills, a number 
of which were on part time, and some} 
idle workers were reported. Men were; 
released from the railroad repair shops, 
metal and metal-products plants, the iron 
and steel miils, chemical plants, furni- 
tuer factories, and other miscellaneous 
industries. The forces employed on 
building, highway construction, and mu- 
nicipal improvements were augmented 
during the month, but there continued 
to be a surplus of unskilled labor, Plenty 
of farm help for requirements, 


Mississippi 

The supply of Jabor throughout the| 
State continued in excess of require- 
ments during July. A decrease in em- 
ployment occurred ‘in the textile mills, a, 
number of which were on _ part-time | 
schedyles, and a surplus of labor was} 
evidént. The majority of the lumber} 
| mills operated part time, and a decrease 
|in employment and a surplus of labor} 
were apparent. Stone, glass, and clay | 
| produets plants, chemical plants, rail-| 
'road repair shops, metal and _ metal-| 
| products plants, and food and kindred 


| 





| products plants, and other miscellaneous 
| industries curtailed their forces. There 
| was an upward trend in building in many 
lof the larger centers, but at some points 
ithere was an oversupply of building- 
| trades men. Highway construction of- 
| fered employment to a large number of 
men. The demand for farm help was} 
fully supplied. 


a 
|'West South Central District) 


[Including the States of Louisiana, 


fulktime schedules, there was a decrease | an 
in employment and a surplus of these! 9 


Second Quarter 





State Superintendent Says 


$29,413,830 Increase 
Was Shown Between Calls 
Of Mar. 27 and June 30 





State of Ohio: 

Columbus, Aug. 16. 
Despite the general business slump 
d crop failures, combined deposits of 
hio’s 678 State-supervised banks in- 


| creased $29,413,830 between the calls of 


Mar. 27 and June 30, a statement issued 
Aug. 16 by State Bank Superintendent 
O. C. Gray shows. 


Totai resources of the banks reporting 
under Superintendent Gray’s call at the 
close of the half-year were $2,403,198,256, 
as compared with $2,407,834,960 on Mar. 
27, In view of the abnormal economic 
disturbances prevailing generally, this 
showing on the part of the banks is con- 
= unusually favorable, Mr. Gray 
stated. 


The closing of the Cosmopolitan Bank 
and Trust Cogpany of Cincinnati, elim- 
inating approximately $10,000,000 of re- 
sources during that period, contributed 
to the decrease of $4,636,704 in combined 


| resources, he continued. The recent pur- 


chase of the Cosmopolitan assets by the 
Fifth-Third Union Trust Company of 
Cincinnati, and the reopening by the lat- 
ter of the closed institution has re- 
stored the temporarily eliminated re- 
sources. 

Individual Deposits Gain 

Between the calls of Mar. 27 and 

June 30 combined deposits increased from 
$1,965,357,785 to $1,994,771,615, the 
statement point out further. In the va- 
rious classes of deposits making these 
totals, the largest gain was in indi- 
vidual deposits, which increased from 
$522,250,301 to $564,672,241, an increase 
of $42,421,940. 
_ During this period savings deposits 
increased from $955,493,330 to $960,380,- 
130, an increase of $4,886,000, it was 
pointed out. Time certificates increased 
from $140,.408,550 to $145,869,954, an in- 
crease of $5,461,404. The gains in these 
two items are considered noteworthy hy 
bank officials, in view of existing condi- 
tions. 

That fewer loans and discounts were 
made between the two calls, indicating 
decreased demands for funds from banks 
as the result of slackness in general 
business, is shown by the change in the 
totals for these two items from $i,55%,- 
744,666 to $1,509,138,595, Mr. Gray ex- 
plained. The cash and reserve carried 
by banks was increased from $223,210,040 
to 238,393,019, an increase of $15,- 
182.979. 

State banks continue steadily to re- 
duce their obligations, consisting of notes 
and bills rediscounted, bills payable and 
bonds borrowed, he stated. Sen the 
two calls these obligations were cur- 
tailed by $1,364,913, as represented by 
a reduction of $30,729,622 to $29,364,709, 





for labor on highway construction was 

fully supplied. A surplus of unskilled 

workers prevailed throughout the State, 
A 


Oklahoma 


There was a small employment in- 
crease in the coal mines, but practically 
all mines were on part-time schedules 
and-a surplus of miners existed. The 
majority of the textile mills worked full 
time, but there was a surplus of this 
class of labor. Full-time schedules pre- 
vailed in the lumber mills and the forces 


‘engaged were held at a steady level, but 


there was some unemployment apparent. 
Curtailed operations were in effect in 
some of the oil refineries; however, the 
majority reported full time, although 
workers were released from this indus- 
try. Additional help was engaged in the 
food and kindred products plants, the 
iron and steel industry, and oil-well sup- 
ply plants. Employment reductions oc- 
curred in the stone, glass, and clay prod- 
ucts\ plants and other miscellaneous in- 
dustries. Curtailed operations were main- 
tained in the zinc and lead ore mines, 
There was an upward tendency in build- 
ing, and the building-trades men were 
able to secure fairly steady employment 
in nearly all the larger centers. 
A 


Texas 
Curtailment continued in the major in- 
dustries throughout the State, and a sure 
plus of labor embracing nearly all trades 
was reported. A decrease in employ. 
ment, part-time schedules, and an overs 


| supply of labor were evident in the tex- 


tile industry, The workers engaged in 
lumber mills were held at a steady level, 
but many of ‘these mills worked part 





| Arkansas, Oklahoma, and Texas.] 
A 


Louisiana 

Practically all of’ the principal indus- 
tries operated, with some curtailment of 
schedules or working forces. Although 
the majority of the textile mills worked 
full time, there was a reduction in em- 
ployment and a surplus of these workers 
was apparent. Part time prevailed in| 
the lumber mills, with a reduction, in 
forces and an oversupply of workers ap- 
parent. “ Employment decreased in the! 
railroad repair shops, oil refineries, foog | 
and kindred products plants, and sev- 
eral other miscellaneous industries. 
There was little activity on the railroads, 
due to the lack of movement of lumber! 
at the present time. There was sufficient 
building under way in the majority of, 
the larger cities to afford steady cmt 
ployment to the resident supply of these 
craftsmen. Approximately 3,000 work- 
ers were engaged on highway construc- | 
tion, but, due to the completing of some; 
contracts, this number will be decreased 
during the next few weeks. 

A 


_ Arkansas 


While there was a demand for outdoor 
labor, several industrial establishments 
curtailed their forces. Part-time sched- 
ules prevailed in the textile mills and 
some decrease in employment occurred, 





time and a surplus of labor existed. Em- 
ployment increased in the oil-well supply 
plants and beverage plants. Workers 


| were released from thespaper and print- 


ing establishments, furniture factories, 
oil refineries, stone, glass, and clay prod- 
ucts plants, shane plants, railroad re- 
pair shops, and, other miscellaneous in- 
dustries, There was a fair volume of 
building under way, but at some centers 
it was not of sufficient volume to absorb 
the supply of these craftsmen. Other 
outdor activities, such as municipal im- 
provements, highway construction, and 
farming pursuits, afforded empivyment 
to many skilled and tnskilled laborers, 
The report for the States of the 
Mountain District and the Pacifie 
District will be published in full text 
in the issue of Aug. 19. 







Status of State Banks 
in Federal 
Reserve System 


Changes in the State bank member- 
ship of the Federal Reserve System dure 


ing the week ended Aug. 15 were an- 
nounced Aug. 16 by the Federal Reserve 
Board as follows: 

Admitted to membership: Peoples Bank- 
ing & Trust Co., Blizabeth, N. J.; capital, 





resulting in an oversupply of these work- 
ers. Employment increased in the coat 
mines, but the majority were on part- 
time schedules and a surplus of miners 
continued. A reduction in forces, part- 
time operations, and an oversupply ot 
labor were reported by the lumber mills. 
An employment decrease was registered 
in food and kindred products plants. In 
the majority of the cities, building was 
advancing at a fairly satisfactory rate, 
but at some points there was not a suffi- 





$300,000; surplus, $200,000; total resources, 
$8,684,270. 
‘Shaw Bank & Trust Co., St. Louis, Mo, 
(succession to Shaw bank, a member); 
capital, $200,000; surplus, $80,000; total ree 
sources, $1,590,190. 
Voluntary withdrawal: New Britain Trust 
Co., New Britain,’ Cohn, . ; 
Succeeded by State member: The Shaw 
Bank, St. Louis, Mo., a member, has been 
succeeded by the Shaw Bank & Trust Co, 
St. Louis, Mo., a member. 
Absorption of national bank: The Come 
mercial Security Bank, Ogden, Utah, a meme 
er, has absorbed the National Bank of 


majority of the textile mills operated on’ ply of building-trades men. The demand Commerce, Ogden, Utah. 
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Incentives Provided and Aid Given by State 
Department of Education to Help Teachers. 
Pupils and Librarians Work Together 





By EDITH A. LATHROP . 


Assistant Specialist ig School Libraries, Federal Office of Education 


( tween public relationship _ be- 
tween public schools and public 
libraries is encouraged by the di- 

vision of public libraries of the State 

Department of Education in Massachu- 

setts. The division feels that since 

public schools and public libraries are 


_the two institutions most directly con- 


cerned with the*educational develop- 
ment of the country it is essential for 
both that each should supplement the 
other. 

School and library cooperation is 
more easily accomplished in Massachu- 
setts than in some other States because 
every city and every town in that State 
has public library service! It has been 
said that if one wishes to. escape the 
influence of a public library one must 
leave Massachusetts, 

Suggestions for mutual helpfulness 
between libraries and schools are is- 
sued by the division and distributed to 
the librarians and teachers of the State. 
Librarians are urged to lend collections 
of books to schools; reserve in their 
libraries books on topics assigned to 
schools; give school children instruc- 
tion in the use of libraries; supply 
themselves with bibliographies on sub- 
jects connected with education; notify 
teachers of new books of interest to 
schools; and assist schools in the cata- 
loguing of their libraries, in the selec- 
tion of new books and in choosing 
librarians. 

A 

Teachers are urged to.acquaint them- 
selves with and to utilize as far as pos- 
sible the resources of public libraries 
situated in their school communities; 
request librarians to purchase books of 
permanent value for school use; ask 
for loans of books and pictures; start 
school libraries of reference and infor- 
mational books; arrange with libra- 
rians for instruction of pupils in the 
use of reference books and card cata- 
logs; and cooperate with librarians in 
preparing lists of collateral reading for 
pupils. 

Before sending children to libraries 
for material on assigned topics teach- 
ers are urged to first find out whether 
the libraries have the material as- 
signed. It is suggested that teachers 
notify librarians at least three days in 
advance of such assignments in order 
that the material may be ready for the 
children. 

But the division of public libraries 
does more than suggest to public 
schools and to public libraries that they 
cooperate. Through its State certificate 
reading, donations of books to libraries, 
loans of books on education, field visits 
and conferences with teachers and li- 
brarians it offers them a service that 
tends to that end. 

The Massachusetts Board of Free 
Public Library Commissions grants 
certificates to children in the elemen- 
tary school grades who read and report 
upon five books found in lifts issued by 


the division of public libraries. Its 
purpose in doing this is to encourage 
children to use pulWjic libraries and to 
become acquainted with and enjoy a 
few of the best books. Material for 
this reading is sent to librarians of 
public libraries on request and teach- 
ers are urged to cooperate by incorpo- 
rating reviews of books read in connec- 
tion. with certificate reading in school 
projects in English. 

ry 


Massachusetts is not only awarding 
reading certificates to elementary 
school chfldren but to prospective 
teachers. Students in the normal 
schools at, Hyannis, Salem, and West- 
field have been recipients of these cer- 
tificates. In these normal schools the 
English instruttors use the lists of 
books approved by the division of pub- 
lic libraries for State certificate read- 
ing and award reading certificates to 
students meeting the requirements. 
Such a course of procedure not only ac- 
quaints prospective teachers with chil- 
dren’s literature, but also furnishes 
them incentives for stimulating volun- 
tary reading on the part of the pupils 
whom they will later teach. 

The division distributes books pur- 
chased with a special fund appropri- 
ated annually for aid to public libraries 
located in towns with small property 
valuations. Approximately 100 public 
libraries receive each year from 2,700 
to 3,000 books purchased with this 
fund. These books consist largely of 
reference and children’s books that can 
be used in the schools. 

Books on various aspects of educa- 
tion, including teaching methods, psy- 
ghology, and child training, are bor- 
rowed from the division by the public 
libraries throughout the State. Teach- 
ers and school administrators make a 
very considerable use of these books. 


A 

Membes of the division’ staff are al 
ways ready to respond to requests for 
personal help solicited by library and 
school officials. A considerable num- 
ber of such requests come from high 
school librarians. 
ploys, on part time, a trained school 
librarian to respond to all requests on 
school library administration. This 
representative spends considerable time 
visiting high school libraries for the 
purpose of assisting librarians in prob- 
lems relating to the organization and 
development of their libraries. There 
are 45 full-time librarians in the high 
schools of the State and 71 part-time 
librarians, In 74 high schools instruc- 
tion is given on the use of libraries. 

Conferences of teachers and libra- 
rians are arranged by the division upon 
the solicitation of superintendents of 
schools and librarians. Speakers are 
furnished upon request. The subjects 


discussed at these conferences are gen- 
erally concerned with local educational 
problems which are helpful to those in 
attendance. ‘ 





K. eeping Rule of Right-of-way 
Observance Makes Traffic Self-regulating 
By HAROLD G. HOFFMAN 


Commissioner of Motor Vehicles, State of New Jersey 


HE RIGHT-OF-WAY rule is per- 
i haps the most fundamental in the 

whole body of motor vehicle reg- 
ulations, yet it is the one that is too 
frequently disregarded, often with seri- 
ous consequences. 

In this State the rule is the one that 
is laid down quite generally, that 
“every_driver of a vehicle when enter- 
ing or crossing\any intersection shail 
grant the right of way at all times to 
any vehicle approaching from his 
right.” 

This is plain enough. There should 
be no confusion as to terms. The driver 
approaching on the right is the dne who 
should be allowed to cross the inter- 
section first, yet how often does one see 
two cars, with bumpers almost touch- 
ing, standing at an intersection as if 
there were no regulation whigh gave 
one the priority over the other? 

There is no reason why there should 
be any misunderstanding on this point. 
And perhaps it isn’t all misunderstand- 
ing, but carelessness on t®e part of 
some motorists who conveniently for- 
get the regulations when they know 
them well enough. It can’t be anything 
else, unless it is a case of the other 
driver speeding into the intersection at 
an excessive rate. But it is more com- 
mon for the man who is stealing the 


right of way to be doing the speeding. ° 


And it is just such instances which I 
have in mind. 

If the right-of-way regulation were 
observed generally, we would have 
fewer accidents and a much smoother 
flow of traffic whether on city street or 
rural highway, Why?’ Simply be- 
cause it would be in fact a case of traf- 
fic regulating itself. Of course, I am 


not trying to paint the picture alto- 


gether black by implying that there is 
virtually no observance of this law. If 
that were the case, we would simply 
have to throw up our hands in despair. 
But whereas one robin does not make 
a Spring, a single violation of the right- 
of-way rule can temporarily jar the 
entire scheme of regulation. 
_ The danger following such a viola- 
tion is so immediate that it is quite 
different from other infractions of the 
traffic code. A car may stand on the 
street for several hours over the park- 
ing limit and no harm will be done to 
life or property. The same is true of a 
number of other violations of the law 
which, because of the circumstances at 
the time, do not threaten any individual 
or his property. But with right of way 
‘it is vastly different. Here we have 
two vehicles traveling into an intersec- 
tion in such a way that they come to- 
gether with little space for stopping. 
They must be unde? control, but even 
that is not enough to avoid an accident. 


The one driver must be given preced- 


ence, otherwise it would be a continu- 
ous contest. Of course, that is what 
happens in too many instances. There 
are certain motorists who show by their 
actions, at least, that their definition of 
right of way is that the driver who gets 
there first and can bluff the other fel- 
low successfully has the right to cross. 

It is not a question of the driver who 
has the right of way making a- vigorous 
effort to make certain that he gets it, 


but rather that the man in the vehicle , 


to his left yields it in such a way that 
theré will be no possibility of confu- 
sion. With such a rule, well observed, 
traffic becomes less of a game of chance 
and more an orderly movement of ve- 
hicles. 
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4 Work of Ohio Juvenile Court 
in: Safeguarding Helpless Children 


+ Jurisdiction Assumed Over All Persons Contrib- 
uting to Delinquency or Causing Injuries, Says Chief Justice 


By CARRINGTON T. MARSHALL 
The Chief Justice, State of Ohio 


.NE OF THE most useful courts 
in this State is the juvenile 
court. This court exists in every 

county of the State, and is charged with 
the care, education and protection of 
delinquent, neglected aad dependent 
children under 18 years of age, who 
are not inmates of any institution for 
the care and correction of delinquent 
children. 

The authority of the juvenile court 
extends over parents and guardians of 
delinquent children, and over, any per- 
son who contributes to the delinquency 
of any minor child. The court may 
punish any person who does any act 
involving the care, protection, educa- 
tion or comfort of minor children. 

A delinquent child is one under 18 
years of age who violates a State law 
or a city ordinance, or who is incorrig- 
ible, or-who associates with thieves, or 
immoral persons, or who is growing up 
in crime or idleness, or who visits a 
place of bad reputation, or a gambling 
place, or a saloon where intoxicating 
liquors are sold, or a pool or billiard 
room, or who wanders about the streets 
at night, or who steals a ride on mov- 
ing trains or street cars, or who uses 
vile, obscene, vulgar, profane or in- 
decent language, or who is guilty of 
immoral conduct or who uses tobacco, 


or who visits a theater where improper 
shows are conducted, or who plays 
truant, or who uses injurious drugs. 


The juvenile court also looks after 
the welfare of “dependent children,” 
which includes the homeless and aban- 
doned. It protects them from improper 
employment. It guards them against 
the cruelty of parents. It requires that 
children be reared under moral influ- 
ences and that they shall be properly 
educated. 


One.of the most thrilling stories in 
all history is that of King Solomon in 
deciding a case between two mothers. 
One of them had a living child, the 
other a dead one; each claimed the liv- 
ing child. The testimony therefore 
seemed evenly balanced. 


Solomon proposed to cut the living 
child in two with his sword, to give 
half to each mother, but he did not, of 
course, intend to do any such thing. 
The mother of the dead child was will- 
ing to have it divided; but the real 
mother of the living child said not to 
harm it but to give it to the other 
woman. Solomon in his wisdom then 
knew she was the real mother. 

If every judge and juror had the wis- 
dom of Solomon, there would be little 
injustice in the world. 





eters of Early Congressman 


First Fist Fight in Halls of House Recalled 
By A. R. NEWSOME 


Secretary, Historical Commission, State of North Carolina 


cal Commission recently secured 

a collection of the correspond- 
ence of Richard Stanford from Samuel 
a Adams, of South Boston, Va., and 
Mrs. E..L. Travis Sr., of Halifax—the 
only surviving manuscript *records, so 
far as is known,’ of the Congressman 
who represented North Carolina for 
nine consecutive terms more than a 
century ago, and who was a man of 
prominence in his generation. 

Richard Stanford (1767-1816), a na- 
tive of “Maryland, settled in Person 
County about 1790, where he conducted 
a school, and married, first, the daugh- 
ter of Gen. William Mebane, and later 
the daughter of Gen. Stephen Moore. 
He defeated William Strudwick for a 
seat in the House of Representatives in 
1796 and served continuously until his 
death in 1816 in Washington, where his 
remains now lie buried. In politics he 
was a champion of the Democratic pol- 
icy of economy. He was a close friend 
of William Gaston, John Randolph, 
Nathaniel Macon, and others. 

In a letter from Philadelphia, Feb. 
1; 1798, Stanford has an interesting ref- 
erence to parliamentary procedure at 
that time. “The discussion of the in- 
tercourse bill is postpon’d till the 5th 
inst. in order principally to decide upon 
a fracas, which much to the indignity 
of the House has happened between.two 
Eastern Members. The expulsion of 


wT NORTH CAROLINA Histori- 


one is attempted; but will fail. The 
one spat in the other’s face for men- 
tioning a wooden. sword to him.” 

The reference is to the Lyon-Gris- 
wold ‘incident, which provoked much 
publicity at the time. Matthew Lyon, a 
hot-tempered, zealous, uncouth but 
honest and somewhat able Democrat 
from Vermont, had made himself a ver- 
itable goad to the Federalist Congress- 
men. He had had the misfortune to be 
unjustly cashiered during the revolu- 
tion, but soon was completely vindi- 
cated. 

In the House, Roger Griswold, of 
Connecticut, repeatedly slandered Lyon 
by sneering references to his “wooden 
sword,” and Lyon, instead of slapping 
Griswold’s face, spat in it. Investiga- 
tion, denunciation, indecent character- 
izations followed; and Lyon failed of 
expulsion only because the Federalists 
could not command a two-thirds major- 
ity vote. 

Later, Griswold attacked Lyon at his 
desk from behind with a heavy hickory 
stick; Lyon retorted with a pair of 
tongs; they clinched, rolled on the floor 
and were separated by colleagues. Un- 
able to expel Lyon, the Federalists 
made him a victim of their persecution 
in 1799 following the enactment of the 
sedition law. He was arrested, tried, 
convicted and ¢mprisoned for criticism 
of the Federalist President. 


“ 
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Growers Anxious to Devise Marketing Sys- 
tem and Government Willing to Help, Says 
Farm Board Member 





By CHARLES S. WILSON 
Member, Federal Farm Board 


ers’ apple crop valued at more 

than $100,000,000 annually is 
the tremendous task now facing cooper- 
ative leaders in the United States. 
Each year there are about 32,000,000 
barrels of apples produced for. market 
in this country. From 10 to 15 per cent 
of these apples are handled through 
farmers’ local cooperative organiza- 
tions. It is evident that a great amount 
of werk must be done in organizing or- 
chardists who are growing apples com- 
mercially in almost every section of the 
United States. Most of the apples, 
however, are grown east of the Mis- 
souri River. 

For several months the Federal 
Farm Board has been working with 
representatives of the apple industry 
in an effort to improve present distri- 
bution and sales methods and to de- 
velop a plan of marketing in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Act. 

Two conferences have been held by 
the Farm Board with representatives 
of the apple growers for the purpose of 
launching a new nation-wide coopera- 
tive movement among producers of this 
fruit. The first meeting was held in 
January and the second in May. At the 
first meeting, growers’ representatives 
expressed a desire to eventually work 
out the handling of apples on a na- 
tional basis. 


Mere spp the American farm- 
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These representatives found upon 
examining the situation from a ‘na- 
tional viewpoint that the greater num- 
ber of the more important apple-pro- 
ducing areas are unorganized coopera- 
tively and for that reason they felt that 
it was extremely inadvisable to suggest 
that an advisory commodity committee 
be set up at this time as provided for in 
the Agricultural Marketing Act. At the 
same time, however, these conferees 
made it clear that they wanted to event- 
ually work out the handling of apples 
on a national basis. 

At the January meeting the apple 
representatives recommended that a 
general committee, representative of 
the various important apple-growing 
regions, be established to give the sub- 
ject further study. This resulted in 
the appointment of a general apple 
committee composed of 15 men who met 
at the call of the Farm Board in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on May 14. , 

Since these two meetings were held 
the Federal Farm Board has been mak- 
ing detailed preparation for the organ- 
ization of an apple project. In carry- 
ing out this project the Board will as- 
sist growers in the development of local 
and regional cooperative marketing as- 
sociations looking toward the handling 
of apples on a national scale. Both 





Federal and State agricultural agen- 
¢ies, including the extension forces of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, are invited to cooperate In this 
undertaking. 

The Farm Board will encourage and 
assist in strengthening existing asso- 
ciations and will help in the organiza- 
tion of new ones wherever grower sen- 
timent and conditions are favorable to 
cooperative development and where the 
project offers reasonable promise of 
success. 
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Local cooperatives will be encour- 
aged to unify their marketing activities 
and to establish regional sales agencies 
with the hope that eventually there will 
be sufficient cooperative associations of 
apple growers to warrant a national 
sales program for this fruit. As a back- 
ground for the new project, there al- 
ready are in many sections thriving co- 
Operatives actively working to increase 
the volume of fruit that is handled by 
their marketing organizations. . 

Fruit cooperatives of southern Mich- 
igan have been working to extend their 
membership to increase the volume of 
fruit handled and to effect a closer fed- 
eration of associations. As a result of 
these efforts the Great Lakes Fruit In- 
dustries has been incorporated as the 
central selling agency for the south- 
eastern Michigan region. Thus, the 
several local cooperatives handling 
fruit in this territory have heen united 
into close relationship and in accord- 
ance with the regional program are to 


be affjiated with the cooperative asso- 
ciatiof in northern Michigan and east- 
ern W&consin. 


A few groups of apple growers in the 
Cumberland, Shenandoah, and Potomac 
Valleys of Virginia, West Virginia, and 
Marylandehave organized in accordance 
with the provisions of the Agricultural 
Marketing Act and are contemplating 
the construction of cooperative packing 
houses. 

£ A 

The Federal Farm Board already has 
pledged itself to give financial assist- 
ance in the building of packing houses 
by two apple associations in the Shen- 
andoah Valley when the organizations 
have met the requirements of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Act. Other groups 
in this region have packing-house con- 
struction plans under way. . 

Work now being carried on in these 
various regions is the initial step of @ 
long-time program, looking toward the 
development of a national cooperative 
grower-owned and grower-controlled 
selling system for apples. The Federal 
Farm Board will do all it can to aid in 
laying a substantial foundation for the 
apple industry’s centralized sales or- 
ganization. 








Trade Marks in Fi oreign Lands" 


Theory of ‘Prior User’ as Applied Abroad 
By JAMES L. BROWN 


Chief, Patent and Trade Mark Section, Division of Commercial Laws, 
Department of Commerce 


law theory of property rights in 
trade marks is noticeable to sorhe 
extent in many countries where the 
common law does not generally prevail. 
A recent case in one of the Slavonic 
countries called to mind the recogni- 
tion given to certain industrial prop- 
erty rights regarded as inherent by the 
common law and not so recognized in 
countries where the civil law forms the 
basis for jurisprudence. A similar in- 
stance in Panama brought to light the 
fact that the theory of exclusive prop- 
erty right in the first user of a trade 
mark limited to an extent the generally 
understood meaning of the term “first 
user.” With the expansion of interna- 
tional trade, many of the countries not 
having the common law system of juris- 
prudence have given recognition to the 
intangible property right in trade 
marks by virtue of prior use. 
The American exporter is often con- 
fused, if not misled, by the expression 
of the term “prior user” when consider- 
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ing the rights in trade marks, labels or . 


other means by which he identifies his 
products shipped abroad. Considering 
this expression from a general view- 
point, it would seem that he who first 
adopts and uses a mark in connection 
with his goods would generally be con- 
sidered as a prior user and within the 
expres@ion of the laws of most foreign 
countries that a prior user is entitled 
to the registration and exelusive use of 
a trade mark. 

It must be understood that provisions 
in foreign trade mark laws protecting 
the rights of a prior user are intended 
to cover only prior use within that par- 
ticular country and, although one has 
adopted and is the prior user of a trade 
mark in his home country, the property 
right acquired thereby is not extensive 
to other countries where the rule of 
prior user prevails. It is often because 


, 


of this misunderstanding regarding 
such provisions in foreign laws that 
foreign dealers are able to acquire the 
right to register a trade mark and 
thereby its exclusive use. 

In this connection, however, the laws 
are not uniform and the right acquired 
by prior user in many of these is reeog- 
nized only for a limited perigd of time, 
that is, the prior user may have a reg- 


f istration by another or subsequent user 


set aside within a given period of time 
after the registration has been effected. 
This period of time in which to oppose 
a registration by a subsequent user 
varies from 30 days to 3 years. 

While the American exporter should 
give particular attention to the protec- 
tion of his marks in the countries 
where the first applicant of a trade 
mark is entitled to its exclusive use, he 
should not be unmindful of the neces- 
sity of giving earnest consideration to 
the question 6f the protection of his 
mark in the countries where the prior 
user will prevail. In practically all 
countries of that group in which the 
prior user of a mark is entitled to the 
registration and the exclusive use 
thereof, it is also advisable to obtain 
registration since this is prima facie 
evidence of ownership and may be re- 
quired in ahy action for infringement 
that may be brought later. 

Despite the attention that has been 
given by the American exporter to the 
intangible right in industrial property 
in foreign countries, whether it be in 
the nature of obtaining patents for in- 
ventions and useful discoveries; copy- 
right and literary and artistic works; 
or registration of trade marks, trade 
names; labels and containers; there 1S 
a steady incvease in the tendency 
abroad to profit by the good will estab- 
lished through advertising and other 
media by simulating American prod- 
ucts and their means of identification. 
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